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Of bony, suis ات و انيد وف ل‎ 
. اكنتصعطت‎ [7 5 as has been remarked, 
edger od emery the ¥ re 
kingdom, yet | ore known only by names, not by 
descriptions, and, as eye يفيل‎ with. ies, Mextrica- 
Dip reninsiae: sient سروم دامع اج‎ It- would be المعقانل‎ 
0 املو‎ Lage prontionos by MPa om 


4 othe sa 1 feren rent aces ote sae name is 
given to Widely different things. the almost total igno- 

mance which prevails, in regard Lo all generic and specific 
distinetions, or similarities, every plant.is considered as ex- 
isting per se, and to bear no احا كه‎ to others, except perhaps: 
in the case of a few garden vegetubles, or cultivated ets 
An Arab sees the widest difference, but no similarity, between 
اعم اي‎ tomato and" ,متهامم‎ and knows po difference 

| nemone and wild Poppy. ' 





















vine weenie alluded to the frequency with which 
che ont ig enaployed by the present Arab physi- 
| tian, ony 6 well to notice here some of the means sed 
for the ishment of this. Venesection is by far the 
most hod, and the bend of the arm, or the back 
بخ‎ orice “part usually selected! ‘The old iden of 
the 5 ae connexion of thé cephalic vein with the head 
and ‘of the basilie vein with the y, 18 still retained ; 
the selection of this, or that, far the operation, is determine 
by the seat of the disease. It is also common to drew bliiod 
from the feet, in diseases of the head and derangements’ of 
the menstrual ممرفيتت‎ a ‘upon the دود‎ of revulsion. ١ هل‎ 
eases of jaundice, ore of the veins the tongue is al- 
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1 ed of بعفمعفال عا‎ is left unocenpied for 
a long time, lest the contagion should be communicated from 
the walls, Small-pox is suppesed to be communicated 
merely by a glance of the eye, and consequently variolo 


one has i 1 1 


1 اناه‎ RE 


ases ure excluded from view عم‎ carefully as possible, With- 






‘a few years, confidence in vaccination has been ‘greatly 
dirntniehed! by the faet that many vaccinated persons have lat- 
terly suffered from small-pox. But this is easily accounted 
for by another fact, namely, that the majority of those who 
have gote abont the country vaccinating, have not been able 
to distinguish a genttine pustules from a spurious one, suppo- 
sing thar, the larger the sore chanced to be, he more effectual 
would be the vaccination; while others, regardless of all 
principle, have, for the sake of gain; vaecinated many of the 
poor iz nt mountaineers, with the juice of the green fig, 






which, from its producing a lnrge sore, has led numbers to 
think themselves safe from the disease, from which they عله‎ 
Of the science of chemistry the Arabs are entirely igno- 
rant. Although they areacquainted with a goodly number of 
substances belonging to the mineral kingdom, yet few of these, 
except the most common, are usec ja medicine... Sulphate 
of soda, sulphate of magnesia, borax, alumen, sulphur, salts 
of iron, and corrosive sublimate, are the principal articles of 
this class.in general use ; but the great majority of remedies 
are drawn from the vegetable world, The Arabs understand 
by chemistry what we understand by alchemy,* panel, 
artof converting the baser metals into gold amd silver, They 
‘still hold.to the theory of four elements: fire, air, earth, an 
water, and.all.the metals-and precious st 
be cooked in the bowels of the earth, by a nataral process, 
such. as. the combined influence of the sun, moon and stars. 
Gold being therefore aceounted a compound substance, it is 
not deemed futile to search after its component elements, and 
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and often. uninteutic ly... If the-besuty ta child, or of 
aes قد‎ remarked upon, it is: Supposed that. itis, intended. 
lo. give the “evil eye,” unless at the same time the words: 
a ies ng of God” are uttered, which. act poke alam 
any detriment. which : 





. srw te mdienlous notions of this kind. ei the-iden thes that 







a wig palbadbhe للد طب تود فسديي‎ 1 po ل مل‎ ihe 
ns of evil ce, as 5 wniting, oo n- 





pp ae 52 sat ظ‎ icnlarly among. [ Mohammed: 
ze3, يست أجلم‎ that some individuals Oe age power of 
bringing di pot: others, by merely writing certain 
‘ords upon a sligisof. bande Maladies thus caused do not 








effect after a i oF et the head 

= Sy all classes.and ages, have sunll ys 

ry bene an dae a ae y imag. 

pena ht ee al eet oF thisina 

are employ patient YSicinn, mn. arde to 
ine ap ary ol 

184 principle strenu ¥ inculcate by the. Arab: 

sicians, and amplicitly received by all classes, ihat Phy: 

aflections and pulmonary complaints are highly. contagious, 

ee isoaniehe Same pipe, or drink. from the. 

same ve, 2 daborin ‘Under a cold, for fear of catch. 




















far is this see الاإوجلاماجا4 ىج الات عدي عدار عه ب‎ 
. siqiation present themselves before a physician, that he may 
decide frum the pulse whether they are pregnan ther- 
owise, and whether the foetus be a male, or a female + all of 
which the physician determines with the utmost: gravity and 
assurance, and o thousand failures can not destroy the confi- 
dence built upon a single successfnl “guess.” Neither is it 
- ا جك يه جاع ينزد عمد‎ that the physician should-see قلط‎ 
it, before deciding upon his case and prescribing for it. 
‘amply sufficient, if latter should condi aw verbal, or 
written message, Haming his complaint, which itis taken: 2 
granted he knows, or describing some of the most | 
sym spe بول عووهاء‎ pulse can not well be examined at a 











| igen a ane ealls forth an order for — 
purging or Ww ier lreatment may 1st 
the mind of the practitioner at the moment. One ind vidual 
in particular, residing m a village near the foot of Mt. Leb- 
anon, having acquired some celebrity, at present does little 
‘besitle'preseribing for patients at a distance, after this man- 
pert and in nine cases out of ten, -blood-letting and purging 
“are the remedial means directed to be employed. 
«To many” villages of Mt. Lebanon, the priest, who ually 
owe as much about eae as.a-‘“green gocse,’* 0 2 
لو بم عنس‎ > of physician it some Notorious cases of mM 
nage! 4 a hence occurred, the lower clergy have 
latterly + هم‎ forbidden by their superiors to meddle with 
| تياد معنا‎ so far as to draw blood, when no other per- 
son can be obtained to perform the operation, and this only 
the adviee of a physician previously consalted by a 
maces owritten message. Credulity and a)fondness for 
the miracnlons still form az prominent traits in the Arab 
character, as in former times. 'The'story of the king Yunan 
and the sage-Dubon whichis familiar to every reader of the 
"hougand and one Nights; is only akin tormatny ‘others of 
similar character still current in the East. 
in-charms and: amulets, so implicit in ro 
وز ممع‎ not at all diminished in the present age. Fe 
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tolerably well seni in abi di‏ مسقم 
rature, mitintained very strenuously that the liver pceupied‏ 
the left side-of the abdominal cavity. Another, who was‏ 
prescribing for a patient dying from ulceration of the bow‏ 
declared the disease to be an “opening of the lungs.” Ano‏ 
bloody urine to be caused: by- <windiia‏ يم معد er declared'a‏ 
the blarider.” "Tho pain in the ier ie sac‏ 
accompanies fever, is often treated by a local abstraction of‏ 
blood. Pain in-the stomach is universally denominated: pain‏ 
حدس Cynanche erent Ago Boe‏ حم ne‏ 

4 the = is to be obtained by “liftin 








ul 


upon “pharynx, and relief 
them up,” which is done by ntle-pressnre upon the tonsil- 
lar region, accompanied by friction with the: thumbs along 
the under margin of the jaw, over its angle, towards the 
ears. ‘The only difference known between arteries and ve 
is that the-former pulsate and the latter do not. - Hernia 
hydrocele are denominated “ wind of the scrotum,” and hem- 
morhoids, “wind of the rectum.” ‘This entire ignorance of 

anatomy must continue as long. as the preserit superstitions 
horror of mutilating the dead prevails, Autopsic examina- 
‘tons could not be ‘obtained in one ont of a thousand cases, 
and dissections are ont of the question. - hp gg es 

~ The most implicit reliance is placed upon the-state of the 
pulse, Peder rege Samet and m } 
of its varieties js supposed to enable 1 
all تسمه‎ affections, without any. in ury into other symp: 
















; the pulse és-felein مع سا مايه‎ and if by 
previous knowledge of his ‘habits, or by catching some. com- 
plaint whieh he tay tia to the by بو‎ the prac- 
litioner can makeont ‘the case Within any reasonable degree 





draws-eut in a random‏ هنا ontent; if not,‏ ظ 
conversation enough: to enable: him to prescribe upon some‏ 





no-such diet. Arab practitioners treat these diseases as “ su- 
perabundance of bile,” and follow them up: with repeated 
ا‎ ceteeeace denominate them “wind,” a 

1 ing remedies; both ok -whiek-epurses, it. is 
aggravate the disense. ٠ 








on 
“Te sien ams ساح‎ of nocooked-food, animal and veg- 


elable, may, perhaps be attributed the great. prevalence .of 
eet ret Be. this. the cause: or not, —— is 1 
t that scarcely one person: in fifty is 

variety of these parasites, by far the ha a بسح ندمةا‎ of whieh 
isthe tape-worm, Aside from the annoyance they occasion 

the presence of these worms, often gives rise to anomalous 
symptoms, which freqnently confuse: the practitioner who 
has.not been in the habit of meeting. them ; but after a little 
experience, a-glance of the eye.is usually sufficient to deter- 
mine the cause of the difficulty. . Very little reliance can 
be placed-upon. the statements of the patient ;, for, unless he 
“worms within two. or three days, he will strenu- 
ously deny.their_presence,, and is sometimes really ignorant 
of their existence. The-Arab. physicians are very deficient 
na eds the proper trealment.of.these com- 
4 1 bark.of the pomegranate root, soap, and some 
ew othe riding article, are all the set: lige thoy use, — 

use of merc preparations, tin, oil of turpentine, 
po aga wag are.entirely earns + 
“fot, احم .4 د اح و باسحل‎ fhe hee, د‎ hp : عيذ‎ 














through its use by the Franks. Potatoes have been cultiva- 
ted for several years in the neighborhood of Ehden, and o 

the mountains above Tripoli; -but the cultivation of them 
is now extending. More common is a species of arum, 
whieh, though very acrid, like all of its genus, in the raw 
state, yet when fully cooked makes a palatable and nol un- 
wholesome dish. ‘The food of the peasantry, next to bread, 
consists almost wholly of olives, coagulated mill, and lentiles 
cooked with mutton fut, or oil, and mixed with a few chop- 









ground, forms the staple article of food. It is cooked with 
mutton fat, or, in grazing districts, with butter, Meat is 
rorely tasted ; and there is little variation this coarse fare 
from one end of the year to the other, In many localitie: 





rice is unknown.except as an article of diet. for the sick, and. 


it is a.common form of imprecation to say : ‘‘ May your house 
never be clear of rice,” meaning, may you always have sick- 
ness in your fainily, so as to render rice Necessary as an arti- 
cle of diet. It may here be asked why rice was not men- 
tioned above, in speaking of the food for the sick. The مهعم‎ 
تامع‎ is that an Amb relishes rice only wher cooked with 
fat, or butter, mixed with chopped meat and. the seeds of 


the = age | 
Bae ae ve mentioned Lape fare is of 0 
reach of the abject poor, who subsist, nuch of the time, 
upon barley-bread, olives, and raw onions, As might be ex- 
pected, such aliment gives rise to various affections of the 


digestive organs. ‘The form of disease most frequently en- 
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subeérer to endure the gnawings of hunger-as | 25 possi 
ble, and, when ot last he ean hold out no longer, the food 
swallowed only to cause more intense suffering, until it is re- 
jected. “This state of things sémetimes lasts for years, and 
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he is not bound to. rform, especially in ill health; conse- 


-owhich the main reliance is 





juently, the stomac! is filled with a most irritating, indiges- 
eee ee i ce dee ني‎ 2 eee 
ted. If the patient does not eat, it 3s supposed he must cer- 
tainly die ; and so, various stews, jellies, soups, and mixtures 
of animal and vegetable food, are prepared in order to induce 
a loathing stomach to receive somethin nourishing ; ; while at 
the same time, unirritating articles of diet, such as sago, ar- 
row-rout, gruels, and other farinaceous preparations, are en- 
tirely unknown, ‘The nearest approach to any thing of the 
ind 18.2 preparation. of starch boiled and sweetened with 
sugar, and also pounded rice boiled with milk ; but these are 
perfectly despicable in Arab eyes, and are regarded as by no 
means sufficient to support the system under disease. Per- 
sous laboring under any affection of the lun , attended with. 








whether fever be present or not, are directed to avoid 
carefully all acids, and acidulated food or drink. ups leben, 


coagulated milk, is said to possess great refrigerant qualities, 
and is consequently unadapted to such constitutions as are 


latte to “wind” affections. دبسن‎ dibs, the juice of the 


boiled to a syrup, is also considered cooling,—what 
cooling wisi '—but honey 1s regarded as heating in the 
pith Wine and spirits, (arrack,) in small quantities, the 
latter just before and the former during meals, are considered 
as good promoters of digestion. Mohammedans of course 
, discard both the wine and the spirits, but all classes unite in 
7 condemning the use of cold water until an hour or two after 
the food has been taken. ‘The principle of abstinence from 
uous liquors is seldom reduced to practice, except by 
ose who are more than ordinarily scrupulous in regard to 
their habits. ‘The staple article of diet, and that upon 
, is bread. Next to bread, 
the principal articles of food, in Cities, are rice, and mutton 
with vegetables of various sorts, such as the بادنجان‎ 


badenjan, a variety of the Solanum melongena, beans, let- 
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the scapulm, and a person is employed to gras; 
cles with the hand and squeeze them to the utmost 
power, which procedure is said to afford immediate 





: nid to a relief. 
So firm is the belief in this, that no confidence is placed 


‘in any other remedy, and no arguments can dispel the pre- 
judice Nee 


Although all the physical agents in the production of 
health, aR, ica in or tees taken into ents yet by 
far the greatest stress is laid upon water. In removing from 
one locality to another, nothing is more deprecated than a 
change of water. In recommending the salubrity of mony 
situation, the highest encominum which can be bestowed is to 
pronounce its water good. Here, as in most other cases, the 
old adage that “every crow. fancies its own young the swhit- 
"باقع‎ is fully verified. No man can be induced to acknowl- 
edge that the water of his own village is not pref 1 
7 ١ Arab, it 
needs only to be said that its water is bad ; but what qualities 
Constitute good, and what bad water, is a question difficult 
to decide, prejudice, more than any thing else, determining 
opinions upon the subject. It is contended: that the water 

1 certal localities has a) more. powerful digestive quality 
than that of others, and it is said of several places, that if 
aman eats a stuffed sheep, and drinks of the water, the 
sensation of hunger very soon returns, as if he had eaten 
nothing ; and that no injury results from any over-loading of 
digestive Ea di the water, The ideas of the present Arab 
physicians, with regard to dietetics and hygiene, are a strange 
mixture of fancies and absurdities. Persons laboring under 
a febrile affection are scrupulously deprived of all cold drinks ; 
but animal broths, jellies, sweét-meats, walnuts, hazel-nuts, 
almonds, and such like articles, are freely allowed. Pome- 
granates and raw quinces* are considered as highly beneficial 
in such cases, and are eagerly sought after, insomuch that, in 
visiting a sick friend, no present is considered more in place 








8 Quinces arw hawked about the streets with the following ery : طيب‎ 


Jeb Ale :٠ Cure your sick cne—Quinces |! 
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/POse to opertte و‎ 8 causmg low irits, bed 
1 العا‎ sometimes py Sa ia 
عاص‎ by travelling, cheerful society and amusements. From 
the foregoing statements, ignorance of the circulation of the 
blood will be readily detected, and the fancies of the ald 
humoralists recognized. Every individonl has a more or less 
perfect we this system, which shows itself daily to one 

Teil among the Arabs, especially in the ex- 
antiiatioti 0 ‘patients, It is often with the utmost ditficulty 
that an secount of the patient's feelings and symptoms can 
be obtained; instead of which, one is annoyed with lis 
ideas and those of his friends, as to the nature of his com- 
plaints. One has a cold wind in his stomach; another, 





‘sitperabandance of bile ; another, a great deal of black bile ; 


phlegm ; another, wind in the joints ; another, ‘ade-‏ عسي 
ion of blood to some part, and so on ad infinitum ;‏ 
poy it is only by examining and cross-examining, with a se-‏ 
vere trial to patience and good humor, that a sutisfactory‏ 
idea of the nature of the case ean be obtained. Moreover,‏ 
such is the disposition to exaggerate, that liberal discount‏ 
must often be made, which can be done ad idifum when one‏ 
little experience, and all statements require to be‏ 7011160 
taken'cum grano salis. 1t may be as well here, as elsewhere,‏ 
to hotice a fanciful complaint to which the Arabs are cake‏ 


pris called U5, weththab.* It is attended with uneasy 


sensations, especially a feeling of weight about the ماو د‎ 
and sometimes difficult respiration, a feeling of Ianguor, and 

other symptoms of fatigue or of indigestion. The canse is 
Epo to be a swalling 0 of the deep dorsal muscles, between 














© Frum the soot كبن‎ to spring upon, to sical > ih the 
denness of ita attacks, 2 ue? rs 
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Pctitbomer to make © contract with the ws pa 


nothing ; but he generally manages to secure: at least a part 
of the compensation in advance, upon pretence of purchas 

medicines, or the like, so as to be sure of Dot ecmung: ait aa> 
tirely empty-handed. tn 


“The theory of medicine in-the East corresponds, in in very 
nearly all points, with the old humoral-pathology, its basis be- 
0 four humors, namely, blood, bile, phlegm, and black 

) these must be added an all all pervading agent denam- 
Eu م‎ rik, wind, to which a. great variety of morbid 
Nb fections are referred. It-acts upon. part of the s 

ften removes suddenly "eeepc sat to-sngther, and. i 
treated Aumann رموه‎ Inflammatory and febrile 
ions are called تل كم‎ nazal dam, determination of 


blood, and are Lier by blood-letting. A large major- 
ity of practitioners recognize only these two classes, that 
is, they make all diseases sthenic, or asthenic, and in prac- 
tice areas good Brunonians as Brown himself could wish 
to see, But the difficulty is that they have no true idea of 
the mature of these two classes of disease, which in reality 

are not altogether without basis; and نك‎ onsequently, the din. 
gnosis between them must be very liable to error. So we 
often see a poor fellow, tossing about with griping flawulent 
BEANS. See bowels pees site RANG aS MORK or + ا‎ 


















operation was repeated, but the payment woe‏ ع 
ole da th iti ET wan chad‏ نامدا of sentra ties,‏ 
لا Gitamining the eye, found in it a‏ با 


ren 4 ‘Fomoved, and the cure was effected Un حب‎ 
مع 5د‎ did not know what was 
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sim, and, in ease of failure in. is hentai 
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denly conceiving the idea of practicing medicine, leave the 
several employments, buy a lancet, or grind an old knife- 
blade into the shape. of one, and give themselves out as 
Doctors ; and strange to.say, all these individuals find more 
no impediment to becoming a physician, and we find many 
of these vain pretenders going about, bleeding, and adminis 
tering medicines, from simple colored water to the powerful 
elaterium.* This state of things finds a support in the uni 
versal belief in specifics, which exists both among Moham 
medans and Christians. Tradition informs us that Moham- 
med said: “ There is a medicine for every pain ; then, when 
the medicine reaches the pain, it is cured by the order 
God ;’. consequently, the poorest and most illiterate vaga- 
bond may have a specific for certain cases, and the case to 
which he isealled may be one of those to which his remed 

isadapted, The injury which may result, should not suck 
- a fortunate coincidence occur, is not taken into the account. 
An effort was-made by an intelligent man residing in Damas- 
cus, to remedy this state.of things in that city. Having rais- 
ed himself above the common level by a careful study of the 
modern Egyptian medical works, and acquired much from 
the visits of Clot Bey and other practitioners, he succeeded 
in organizing-a Board of the most respectable physicians of 
Damascus, and obtained a decree from the then existing lo- 
¢al authorities, that no man should be allowed to practice 
medicine in the city, without a certificate from that Board 
thus excluding from the exercise of the profession all such 
7 possessed of some acquaintance with either an- 
cient, or mode ors. I have not learned whether this 
Board is still in. existence, or not, or whether the decree of 
the local government has been renewed, or nullified. 

















As the practitioner seldom receives a fee for mere advice, © 


it becomes his interest to do something in every case to 
which he may be called. Were the means usuully employed 
of such a nature as todo no harm, in case no good resulted, 
this might be well enough ; but in the great majority of ca- 





» The Momordica elaterium abounds in nearly — 


نالك ait parts cf the‏ لدي 
is usually given in the fresh state, and rather wealt Fis pape wean‏ 
concentrated extract‏ 


habit of preparing the 
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sufficient to give to 4 man the title of Doctor. Teo‏ قد 
"The efforts of Mohammed ‘Ali in Egypt have secured the‏ _ 
establishment of medical institutions and hospitals, where‏ 
numbers of Egyptian youth are instructed according to the‏ 
principles of the French school, and European works upon‏ 
the various departments of medicine, and other sciences, have‏ 
been translated into Arabic and printed. It is, however, an‏ 
objection to these works, that, in the process of translation,‏ 
sufficient care has not been taken to search out the proper‏ 
Arabic technical terms, particularly as regards the names of‏ 
medicines. [tis true that, in consequence of the advancemen‏ 
of science, many new words must necessarily be introduced‏ 
into the language. But, in the works alluded to, new words‏ 
have been coined for things which have pore Arabic names;‏ 
and, where this is not the case, the terms are not only not‏ 
rendered into Arabic, but are so much changed as not to be‏ 
recognizable even to one familiar with the languages from‏ 
which they are drawn, so that they remain like the olive tree‏ 
mentioned in the Koran, neither oriental nor oceidental.*‏ 
Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that the profession in‏ 
Egypt is far in advance of what it is.in any other part of the‏ 
East. A very few individuals in Syria have profited by the‏ 
Egyptian books, and by associating with the physicians of‏ 
the army, during the continuance of the Mohammed Ali's do-‏ 
minion in that province. The old Emir Beshir sent several‏ 
promising Syrian youth to be educated jin the Egyptian‏ 
schools and hospitals, some of whom ‘re still pursning their‏ 
studies there. Those who have returned have not fulfilled‏ 
the expectations formed with regard to them, except in the‏ 
single instance of a young mati now practising in Beirut.‏ 
Though, as has been stated, the means of acquiring an ade-‏ 
quate knowledge of modern medical ‘science are altogether‏ 
wanting in Syria, and the ancient authors are accessible.to‏ 
few, yet this does not prevent any individual, high or low;‏ 
rich or poor, learned or unlearned, from setting up os a prac-‏ 
titioner atany moment. Almost innumerable are the instan-‏ 
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* Sirah xxv. v. 85, 


of anyone of them 








ney at ° ظ‎ capt ee fn “3 
اسمس عار‎ tig ney st Bul الل‎ 
ble Aine back upon human ignorance of what may be 
the fated decree in any particular case ; ane rey bagi 


treat upon the creed itself. If Zeno’s slave was fated 









Mawes,aadl the يبور امسا‎ whieh & vesilow. anh id AOR 
whieh 1 make use of for protection, whether they prevent 
=k paieo of God,” replied: “'These are aiso by the 
0 
٠ Small as is the amount of medical knowledge among the 
Arabs, at the present day, the means of obtaining it are 
still more limited.. Medical works, like all others, exist 
only in manuscript; and there are few persons who have 
the means of gathering around them more than two or three 
of the minor ones, Besides this, the West has plundered 
the East of a large part of its literature. Many valuable 
works which can not now be found at all among ‘the Arabs, 
are preserved in the libraries of Europe. I have never seen 
or heard of a manuscript copy of Avicenna’s works, and 
copies of the edition printed at Rome are rare and costly. A 
later work on materia mediea and therapeutics by wud 
ir El-Antaki, is more common, and much esteemed ; 
though ik: is little more extensive than Avicenna’s work yin 
ose : عسوا‎ aug ie لولج امود‎ nit. نط1‎ Beitar’s: 
tanical « ctionary is scarcely to be pane Minor works, ap- 
tly borrowed. in part from it, are quite common, such 
as “The book of what the physician may not be ignorant 
of” and a Materia Medica, animal, mineral, and vegetable, 








انض برسي بويك ايه سم جو وحور بع Hod‏ € 
and one Nights. Chapter i note 6.‏ 
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acience, tI they deserve none as 


that they made some faprovanenie in wbbtahes deri : 
f oye IneoU § soulrees and, 4 stad bp تمع مده‎ the Béeth 
1 hot became the means of awakening Eu- 
1 its thargy, ; an introducing into its seminaries 
lear a ing branches of science for which they were them- 
ier ! له‎ to Greece and India.* Few individuals, even 
tivate science “for i its own sake. و‎ and} emolument have 
cbs bd et rn يوي‎ ese and study ; 000 the 


mee contin tobe the aa Mersin ah ua hon. 
cp BED ae TS wane eee ee 
nit, a no Io eclinto whic iterar 
: lishmie had fallen, even the time of El-Hariri ce 
“an tifn 7 bidiad ‘at ia tty- Makameh. Besid 
is, Islamism, m if conse must be regarded as 
olating supe eee eee cr 
halifeh "Omar to pan the burning of the Alexandrian 
library, 0 since then worked the Sida ‘of iad a {aur 
trocture, and given the death blow to many a worl 
_ __Imptoveme it among the Osmuanli Turks | 
igion began to lose its hold upon their م‎ 
if medicine, under these pernic 

ences, has not pe toll shared the fate of its 
Set eles Ss ae, ware which sv wept away 











































Po gp aba the most, barbarc 
é faint remembrances of the 
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i Boox IV. Bef < 
Chapter 1. On fevers and exanthemata. | 
pert ‘On بكلا مخ‎ oe = 1 





Blatry. itch, and other cutaneous diseases— 
Gitte ممص ا‎ Obesity 


Boos V. og 
chair 1 : pe} Cai Yok etait 
Thapter 2. Tried remedies—Specifies and recipes. 
0 عسي‎ molg elgg رقص ليا‎ Pu 











and one on metaphysics, form 10 
closely printed in small type. 




















Spe ee of Spon محا‎ gave alms, freed 
Sear dink te م‎ 
قلت‎ mon! 

428th year of the Hegire 

AbusAli is said tobe, have written works, on various eub- 
jects, to the number of a hundred; of which 1 have been able 
to obtain: only his 1 shar uaa tract on. 
one on physics, one on metaphysics, a medical work in 
verse, in the composition of which last he has followed the 
rin rrp يعجو سعط‎ A ود باد‎ sioner nplib يه‎ es 
ting-all their sciences into rhyme. His “Canon of Medic 
was printed at Rome inthe year 1593, probably for the use 
of the medical schools of Europe. The following general 
outline will convey some: es which he 
treats, 
ش‎ Boox I. 


pOhapion di. Introduction—Objects of medical science— 
Elementary meas 
the bones—Muscles, nerves, arteries, veins—F unc 
mal and mental. — 

wo Ghapter 2... Nosology Physica agents, and changes of 












the seasons—Exiol | —On the pulse— 
Or the extrmentia sereions, and their. value in diagnosis 





ren— ees diseases and. treatment—Exercise, its necessity 

and varieties -On sham sre بصم رمد‎ ٠ لحمل‎ amt 
hing—On ‘tegimen—On fatigue—On old age, 

peserrton of health at that time of life—Diet and pte 

old persons—On maintaining the equilibrium of 

the ل‎ te change of habits required bythe chang 


On preventives of disense and + 








3. On the management and education of child- 8 





الوك 








Gilinesciko-acdioah‏ ا ا 
he left Bokhara, and went to Kurkanj the ‘capital of Khu-‏ 
warezm, and-entered the serviceiof Khuwarezm: Shah *Ali‏ 
der ary adequnte‏ جمد يخود امون عيدب quienes‏ 
He for @-time in. the‏ : د متطامة 






Flavthon:retuthedaiSusjan®-anedwhild thererevotsdile wei 
entitled-‘ Kitab el-Awsat-El-Jurjani." After several remo 
vals, she at last became Weir to Shemsed-Dalet, prince of 
Hamadan ;- but the troops of that. prince, becoming enraged 
against him, plundered his dwelling, seized his person, and 
femanded of the prince permission to put him to death. 
سم ال تبان اوسا مأو جدنع‎ Syoun-thenei¥ies: but Shems 
eae سود رشي‎ toon after seized with a:violent fit of: colic, 
recalled Abu for - conduet, and re- 

stored him te to the dignity of Wezir. Shems ed-Dolet soon after 
died, and was succeeded by his son 'T'aj ed-Délet. The lat- 
ter dismissed Abu رتلف"‎ who came to Ispahan, where he re- 
eeived many favors from the: prines *Ala ed-Dolet Tbn Ja’far 
Ibn Kakweh. ~ During his residence at Ispahan, he was seiz- 
ed «with-a fit of eolic, and treated his own case, making tise 
of enemata as the principal means of relief, using them, it كذ‎ 
said, to the number of eighty every day. Dysentery sne- 
ceeded, by which he was very much reduced. After recov- 











+ i elgacemrmt gen he accompanied ’Ala ed-Doélet ona 





2p , and was again seized with colic while on the road. 
He again resorted to enemata, and ordered his attendant to 
Ato each one-third of « deachm of persey. By mistake, 
or inten onally, five-drachms were added, which aggravated 

: ‘of his -مدله . عاتم جم‎ added ‘opiam to his 
niedicines, in-order to canse his death, because, having fallen 
‘under his displeasure, they feared the consequences, im case 












o% The Arabic form of the name Karka} ٠ +. pers a; 


Pi olig م‎ ph iniiocisiontaly bx 
paruley; celery; and watercress See “Avicenna opern” Romie: 1508, p. 195. 














some عاد يه‎ of the” belles-ettres of the don; | 
made a landable proficiency’ nN casustry, arithmetic, « ١ 
bra. About this time, his father received as a guest ١ lea : 
man and physician, named Abw Abdallah ineNateli, 
whose tuition Abu “Ali read 4 Kitab el-Kisagog nt logic, 
Euclid, and the Almagest,t in which he'soon sa Sie urpassed — 
his teacher ns ‘to point out many things either unkna "بها‎ 
تسريه مسار فسيو ايم م لجسي نات‎ 














sof (Aes Poyeiciee ‘ane va i —e a‏ قدت 
time ‘be arrived at the age of sixteen, the learned from all —‏ 


i chat during this period, he rarely allowed himself the 
amount of sleep necessary to nature ; and, whenever a diffientt 
or pat rn nape it was his enstom to perform “his 
the He proceed ) bn Nage Be-Bae ask assistance 

i en 9 صني‎ 





Nuh Tov 





ing free necess'to نا‎ janes is said to Jhave 
sone Sean oma collection: ‘of the ay ae nd 
made his own all*that-was valuable in. the —— 
sated ee mar ote rots a ha 

0 (reAsires 0 rhe 
been hinted that he was himself privy to its, it 
















sought his aeqnaintance and instruction. It is said of _ 


& view to securing the superiority y he hed ‘quired fom an 8 


acquaintance with is contents. 











the Greek Tha 0 waa.the Swain 
f f Greck. dorks aaa arabes under the  Coaltich Henan Er- 
eshi who, in eonnection with his Weir Ja’far El-Barma- 
ki, made great exertions towards introducing the literature of 
Greece among the Arabs, His translation of Euclid alone 
: would و هرود عاد را‎ celebrity. He also wrote 
, bp on medicine. H death occurred in the: 260th year 


4. Abu Ya'kub Ishak Tbn Hunain Ibn Ishak El-’ Abadi, 

hi son of Abu Zeid above mentioned. He was taught medi- 

ae cine and Greek by his father, whom he was in the habit of 

3 ٠١ accompanying in his professional visits. He also made sev- 

eral translations from Greek into Arabic, and, among © others,‏ م 

some of selections from Aristotle. His death was caused bya 

aralytic attack in the 298th or 299th year of the Hegira. The 

| m اا‎ toed pa nape an a eB 
pas 








otis, originally ae who settled 

1 ol See in: conihequencs.of ومن‎ 
of Persia. In the 17th year of the Hegira, 
مدي لسرا ريدم‎ destro El-Hira, | by order of "Omar 
1 ab, and built El-Ku ufa in its stead. | 





Mu: cian, He was born in the 22ist year of the Hegira, at E ar 
if ran in Mesopotamia, which is said by Jarir Et-Tabari, in his 
a history, to have been built by. Harran the father of Lot. He 
“e wrote several works on medicine and philosophy, besides 
2 Sorreeting and enlarging Euclid as left by Hunain Ibn Ishak 
١ ‘His son [brahim followed in the footsteps of his 
father, atid became one of the eminent men of his time. 












74 One of his desce s, Abu-l-Hasan Thabit, also became a 
ia noted p cian and Greek scholar. He was well versed in 
the, writings of 815 0 and Galen, and had some repu- 


aA. 6. Er-Rais Abu "Ali "ELLHiusein Tbn Abdallah Ibn Sina, 
| familiarly known as Avicenna. His father was originally 

from Balkh, in the southern part of Grand Bokhara, whence 
| he afterwards removed to eithen near Bokhara the 
» pth ابدام ةسيام‎ Sas بد‎ ament-agent. The 








nas wz 


he notices some ss paar ame js prescribes treatment 
much the same as that np Rg tare Bet pees oer 
ers, is thrown aside ; and the n = rik 3 ae 
en to the treatment based ظ‎ ¢ humors 
as advanced by Avicenna, who drew most of his felonies 
from the works of Galen, Dioscorides, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
and other ancient Greek authors. 
Much has been said about Arab science in eral, and 
high praises have been bestowed upon Arab. anil sophers 
but I imagine that a full Gap wm: of facts would show, 
that by far the greater part of Arab science has been derived 
from Greek sources. The questions how, and when, and by 
whom, Greek و لو‎ was introduced into the Arabic lan- 
e, Would afford abundant matter for research tothe Ara- 
ie 7 Something may be learned on this su ject fro 
he flowing عاو‎ ig Sang ee, eminent Arab physi- 
rawn Khallikan’s “ Meme 


us ta men of ice ied 3 
1 Abu Hashim Ibn Yezid Ibn Ma ‘aweh fbi Abi ti yan 
Bl-Amawi, He was one of the most learned men of the Ko- 
| oy وأا‎ in medicine and alchemy, subjects. = 
whi wrote several tracts. He obtained most of his In 
formation from a.monk called “ Merjanus the Greek,” and 
of. his سام‎ ip devoted to an account of his ع عد‎ 
. led with ولعي‎ of poetry, some of which 
are in. praise . { his teacher, His grandfather aoe Sofa 
was. the conductor of the caravan of the | Caus- 
ed the ee of Bedr. He died in the 88th yea of he Alegira 
2. Abu ‘Abdallah Ja’far ot ed 
Bakir Ibn ‘Ali Zein wie gens" a tbo ‘Ali Th Ibn Abi Talib, who 


1 وس مسوم‎ on a 6 1 gy which we com- 


lacie Aba Mowe aie rea sul ولأ‎ 
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ألية + ee‏ أ سواسو .. ياوه بحمو حاط ينه eer act‏ 


PS wes x ود ميطجععين‎ ' ‘Awe fede عي‎ oda) راع‎ ene 
ng ‘ON THE: PRESENT CONDITION. مجاه‎ 

one Me ملام‎ gee = aol Serr WAS, ‘ 
“ih: ae ee ee oe = :بد تل‎ Es 72 diner “i 
sug try عي + اح كك‎ at | So dae = pa we 
= ist Bq 1! =. 5) Seg بك‎ ~ kn. 2 وي‎ 


MEDICAL PROFESSION. IN. لضا‎ 


a “i —* Lie 9 5 





| isa. an 5 1 5 

- 0 a = rita! = FF er 5 i} 3 f=, * a: 4 a ا‎ 
ae ti : : fees ah eww 
mi, ti tel ah tt EA Poet) hea 


2 Tit Ex Aad been called the eral of ‘itedical scionee. 





0 ALi bbe, healers... Both titles cans 


| eae شور‎ 

Tbe names’ anna, . Abuleasis; Avenzoar, _Averroes, 
: IRBES, له‎ familiar to every medieal man. The works 
of the Intter are pi es and ‘are not-so much valued by 
the’ f _ بصي‎ those of Avicenna, whose 


pode ee cant present “incumbents” deserve 










TOL. |. #0. IV. 


عر 2 نيط هذ ذش ل - 3 3 


ie. 
‘onal at 
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"2 — ae 1 a” 
1 = 


ووو ii‏ ضح ib cere‏ كي 


= gon wy. و "خط‎ has | a tl rh My) فغه-‎ 
y n oe) ve 0 1 Al) ite | 
cece i Kia) I ees have 
: af هااا‎ ae ihe ابلك‎ ae ais he - ١ 
+ aed, يك ند‎ Pe - 5 ,جد .؟#ي‎ dat bak يبور‎ + 
تاه‎ oF 11062 > = 


aD 
= ١ 


ig wt og ١ 
ai 


Bs 
. ey 


قير ب ' 
5 ,= لكان 


I}. Ieee 3 faa 
LAP eel ae 


بد fi,‏ بي تجا 


ek‏ 8< ر 
اا " 


is ae 7. 
ea ee + = ote 
ee. 
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halle gma >‏ اناد Seed) ea‏ جه 
naw‏ اه واتومون | نصسول]اص: wis by Seay Ft:‏ 















5 a! pom 
ie cy Ro i See se ee Tal} 2 
ate ا‎ Aenea je BAe 1 1 
SEP yA: 910 011 shaper) See تجاه ب خا صو ع كرو‎ 
mae ae oe بدن‎ trie Pag - 7 ع‎ 
5 ١| ملشدط‎ 2 Pm Md rg : ذه شع‎ 3 
: 5 بدا‎ 0-5 : 1 
— ath” Sea aay ole Wil % 
grec: ok i) Os THE 


CONDITION =o‏ له فم هم لوا 


earl: 
get tied: كينا اد‎ ae 





' i] DICAL PROFES ESSION IN اليل‎ 
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7557 الى‎ 7 ee ee. ee 


658 
4th affixed to Sanskrit rootsin 4 ; but in the 








language of our i inseri ea ههه موس‎ a ليت‎ flixec 


€ “also:to 
roots ending.in ar for 8. ¢ barduva, do you being; from 
bar, 8. bhri. The slain o6 Wie before: h, together with 
that 


in wea for aloe, sms to impiy the avoiding 

of a hiatus between a and a following ع‎ | 

hadi, “ with,” a preposition connected with bagasbish be: 
low; comp. Védic 5. sadha, 8. saha, and 7. hadha, -' ب‎ 

bagaibish, “the deities,” instrum: عاق‎ from baga ; com 
with aibish, the ending of the instrum. plur. from 
forms in a of the Védic 8., ébhis ; both of these gS ex. 
hibit the Zend characteristic of the e nthesi tec 
back, as it were, from a following sy 3 Ommand is bere 
regarded as having other deities sociated with him in his 


at “also, of me, i-e.my” utd, “also,” as above, 
and maiya, “of me,” as above, limiting khshathram below : 
in the former of the two words here united we have a. final 
a rare gee and Swear pay as it.the wort stood 
by its 1 
سمو‎ * the royal power,” وعنمة‎ acc. sing., the 5 
rect object of pidwea understood, مع عع‎ sing comp. 
8. kshatram and برك‎ khshathrom; but the same word in the 
Sanskrit and Zend was used in the concrete, to signif 
* king." —uld, “also,” as above.—fayamaiya, “that whic 
of me, i.e. by me,” as above.—kartam, » “done,” as above, 
The grammatical 0 language of our inscriptio ns, 
to-which the foregoing analysis may serve as an introduction, 
and the contents of these inscriptions, will probably form the 
لد‎ of another article in this Journal, One of the tab- 
lets of Persepolis, and that at Nakshi-Rustam, in the: vicin- 
ity of the ancient residence of the Persian kings, each gives 
us م‎ list of the names of the tributaries of Darius which is of 
much historical interest; while the great inscription of Be- 
histiin, of four hundred and two lines more or less legible, 
is of still higher interest, being ع‎ summary of unquestiona- 
ble authenticity, of the most important events which distin- 
guished the reign.of Darius the son of Hystaspes, or marked 
Fe او 6 اد وسو سيد‎ his 








ores Shon 
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يا 





عضيو 


low; comp, S.méfor mama. A final ¢ of the-former of the 


two words here كاوه ولاه ا‎ the wonbstond by: Heel’ 
» dpataram, elsewhere," an verb qualifying ¢arfam 
inal -& neuts-acosing,, from, dpalara, an adjective 
athe prepos ition dpa, away, with the suffix fara ; 
comp § : ullara, superior, ظ‎ . from the preposition ut, above, 
and 8. apara for apatara othe, , from apa.—kartam, “done,” 
ais 
dea, “that,” ممه ممعم‎ sing-, the sign of the case, a final 
t, being elided, in apposition with the demonstrative pronoun 
included in-taya, the direct object of dkunavam below. 
oorema, “all,” peut. acc. sing., agreeing with ava, from 
vi'sma ; comp. S. v’swam; but wi'sma was declined like a 
;taking-¢ instead of m for the sign of its nom. and ace. 
" Goshad, “by. the will,” masc. or neut. instrum. sing., used 





adverbially to y dkunavam below, probably contracted 
from ushand, # comp. S. va’ sena. 
déuramazdaha, tof, ” gen. sing., one ‘eashnd, 


from duromazda ; comp. with da, the ending of the geni- 
tive from masculine ع‎ forms in dof the Sanskrit, as, 
final long a being thrown off: before the sign of the case as ; 
but in dhe for 8. as, we have the final long 4 of the ground- 
stained, and an @ added after the sign of the case, to 
preserve its final consonant, and thus distinguish the genitive 
from the nominative, — 
akunovam, “1 did,” first. pers. sing, of the imperfect, forties 
ed with the augment @ from the root ربعا‎ substituted for £ar, 
with the conjugational sign nw, which before the sign of the 


per phan became neat and consequently mani comp. Védie 
mam,“ me,” acc., the dient object oh pidube below, from 
ores 








adam ; amp. 5, mdm #. mean. 
azdi, “O Ormuzd!" foe, sing., of the same form 
as the nom. above. | 


pddueca, “do you protect,” second pers. sing: of the impr 
07: ا مودو نعي متاو 6ه عاد مرح‎ uva being contracted 

ahuva » comp. 8. aswa, the ending of the second pers. sing. 
of the imperative in the Sanskrit, from verbs which have the 
conjugational sign a; comp. | also the root pad with 5. and 
2. pi, to which a dental has been affixed after the analogy 
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0 


— 
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_ = = 


; . اما 


5 و‎ 0 2 7 a eee eee 










ther مش عرط‎ inserted between them, which accords 

with the view already expressed, tes a 
مواقت‎ in the language of our inscriptions. acy 

ater da, “the king,” gen. ‘sIng. in apposition 

| ‘see wahush, from kkehéyathiya, موس انه مود‎ 
rom marty Se ith Khsha- 
put ‘the son, nom. sig., in i rapes Ww 

vce ‘comp. 8. putras and 2. + 


ania with ikhehaydrehe, How مسجو‎ ea A patro- 
nymic formed with the suffix ya from Aakhamanish, which 
une y bereaved اللاي ركد‎ S. sakhd, a friend, and manish, 
S. menas, mind, fying, as ee meshes, “the 
friendly minded.” بلحت‎ + Une 

a, “says,” third pers: sing. of ا‎ qed. 















0 sh hayarshé below; from the root: thas with’the the con- 





thahatiya p.8 eaneati—khshaydrshé, “Kernes,” 

as preety sh ا ب‎ “the king,” as. above, in apposi- 
tion with Se ae ey great, ” as above, agree: 
ing with khshayathiy اميك‎ 

taya; that which,” nent. nom. sing., the sign of the 
ease, a final ¢, being elided, including a relative pro- 
noun which is the subject of “ is" understood, from taya, 
compounded of fa, that, and ya, which ; comp. 7 "مزلت‎ 8 
tye, thet. 7> 
| eed; ‘tof me, ie. by me,” of 0 ما متام عه‎ 
kertam below, from ddam ; comp, 8 mama and Z. mana. 
-kartam, ويد وجا سوه‎ nom. sing, agreeing with the rela- 
tive proncnn in faye, the perfect 
ti¢iple karta م‎ comp. 8. kartam and %. pele peive par 
add, “ here, an adverb qualifying kartam; comp. 8. iha 
and’Z: dha. 

“also,” a conjunction connecting taya kertam idé‏ ,قن 
fae ppuenress Kartam Bale; comp Védie 8. and‏ 10 

wa. - 

“tayamaiya, “that which of me, i.e. me?! 1, “that 
whieh,” as above, and maiyea, “of ee me tay cel. 
sing. of the pronoun of -the first person, limiting kartam عونا‎ 


2 





1 vel of the ground-form, with a before at; but 
in ahah for 8. 6, we have the vowels a and عه‎ joined’ to 








See se ee eel 
9 ١ 1 











566 
with khshdyathiya below 
“the arate te) ineppesion: with Thehayarshé. 
“ihe king al Jangs,’ vem son eh 


١ parueazaniném, | 
with mene from p 
— . يي عي ديد يجين لعو‎ Sy وعم اند عوسي‎ aru | 
treated like a final- veep ‘and paruvazandném. is is me ely 
munion in-form: of two words which are several times sepa-_ 
امن‎ in the orthography ot our inscriptions, thus ;.paruva. 
saniném., while yet the sense requires them to Beitaken 
together as making a compound. The strictly. 


creel cpiuied- Sorta, ahs ihiydyd 3 is ne لمعم‎ like the gen. 
sing. from a feminine ground-form in 4 of the Sanskrit, pot 
pronominal, the final 4 of the ground-form becoming di, and 
co الها‎ Ue لل‎ ¥ ay, before a for 5. as. 
~ bumiyd, “earth,” fem. gen. sing., limiting durtya below, 
from bumi ; comp. 85. bhumyde ; but the y here not being 
origin |, we must regard the iy of bumiyd as standing for i 
before the بعد‎ of the case, and not for S. بن‎ altera cranes 
ف‎ ce د‎ woes ‘“oreat,” fem. gen. sing., agreeing with bu- 
, trom سمه‎ formed like dhiydyé from a@hiyd.. 
ya, بوه اد م‎ Nee 0 Mast. mom. sing, 
in apposition Khshaydrs co dhuryas, a bearer 
of abate 8 )لص سن‎ debe minister. a ما‎ here cae 












ive, Sencar Sap limiting puthra 
, : ius,” gen. sing., limiting 

below, from dérayarw ; اج بوه وها وماس"‎ he ending of the 
genitive from masculine ground-forms in w of the Sanskrit, 
namely és, which consists of the sign of the case, s, affixed 


ef Eee”‏ | حت الم is‏ دان 








“الله 


ا _اسبدذىس” 
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a 


a | 


i i ee ee 


554 
“with the ‘fidal short’ a of the Sanskrit—Aya; “he 





t : probably compounded 
Sreaseye, royal, from khsht ana Aandi devout, 8. drsha, 
the final a of the Sanskrit being lengthened into'd. font 
~_ khshdyathiyaas, “the king,” ace. sing., in a with 
, from khehdyathiya, ‘formed om thshiya, 
royalty, with the suflix thiya. i 
ha, “ created,” third pers. sing. ‘of dat antibtyifeesa: 
ed with the angment @ and the auxiliary atix sha for shat, 
8. sat, from the root Aw substituted for Aar, with the ع‎ 
gational sign nu ; comp the Sanskrit root kur for kri, and 
mod. Pers. Kun, rice ike: In the same tense of the Sans- 
krit the conju sign did not appear. — Sahn 
divam, “sole, Sym anaes ace, sing. agreeing with khshdya- 
iyam below, from diva + comp. 4%. aéva, where the a of 
aé simply marks ¢ as the compound وعدي ]نا‎ - 1١١ 1 إسيذا .ا‎ 
| , “of many (people, )"" ry pariah limiting ‘hshdya- ‘ 








aoa below, from peru م‎ comp. 8. purtindm—kishéya- 


its, the king,” as above, in: apposition with kis 
“sole,” os above, agreeing with Sramétiram 





teow —parimm, “of many (people, }" as ‘above above, limiting 
0 HO sovereign rie 5c 
بيد‎ ‘ace. sin ima 
27 5 


root ramé, with the sulfix tar; comp. 8. fram Btiram an 
2 1 _ the regulator = 

: n, “1, the’ subject of “am” undenitocd: ‘8B. 
ohana azém. A comparison of this pronoun wit the 
nom. sing. of the pronoun of the first person in the Sanskrit, 0 
shows that the ori inal form of both was adham, of whichthe 


the aspiration alone, wile the language of 





ont inseriptions retained the dental, unaspirated. The 2 of 


the Zend azém exemplifies a common omenon in lan- 


guage, on pay of an original dental into a عا‎ 








pas ae peewee و سن‎ ahuramazda 
Aya, “ he who,” masc. nom. si inclnding a relative pro- 
noun hn is 3 subject of 1-0 tan from: hiya, com- 
pounded of Aa, he, and ya, who; comp. Védie ©. 
from syd, compounded of sa and ya. 3 عي‎ ths, 
imém,* this,” fem. ace. sing.,agresing with burnin below: 
comp. 8. imdém and Z. imém. 
buméim, “ earth,” fem. ace: sing., the direct object - of ad 8 
below, from bum; comp. 5. رط‎ 
ddd, “ made,” third pers. sing. of an aorist, formed: with 
١ the augment @ from the root da, the sign of the person, a final 
aides, olien comp. 8. adhdt, from the root dha, to set, 
. to-place, an d also the the Zend root di, to create.—/ya,,“ he 
who,” as above, including the subject of ddd below. الم‎ 
dvam, “that,” masc. acc. sing., agreeing with d'smdnam 
below, from dva; comp. .كل‎ aom, contracted from avam, and 
pairs Shoot Neti tl poe 
“sky,” mase. acc. sing., the direct object. of 
dd below, from d’smina; comp. Z. a’smaném.—iédé, 
made,” as above.—hya, “he who,” as above, including 
the subject of ada below. 
martiyam, “ mankind,” probably neut. ace. sing. ‘the & 
rect object of ddd below, from sartiya ; comp. 8. m 7 
—idd, “made,” as above.—hya, “he who,” #8 above, in 
cluding the subject of dda below, : 
لايم جع‎ ‘the support,” probably fem. acc. sing., the di- 
cut اد باو لج‎ the a om shia the tj 
orm means of Ii rom root 
3. 3. ite, to live.—ada, 1 it سيل ا‎ 
from martiya ; tier 5. cen, rand ب دعي‎ 
comp. the 8 
the genitive hyd in theakgd, of you. In the word du: ene 2 
occurring in Se عع يسع‎ vot the 


FOL. 1. GO. T¥. 











i i i a et باون‎ 


1 
= ~ 


itn ar be 





vinity Ormuzd. oi 
"eel tee 

made, (is), he who that sly. 
made is ) he who mankind . 


ss) he, who | POP BORE 
80 ظ‎ 
(is) he who Xerxes the king + 


created, sole 


of aay (people) the king, 


i os) ers the king 
the great king, of kings i 

the king, . 

of. Pegyioee populons 


this great. earth‏ ص 
‘upholder even,‏ 


Pf PP ys 
Ee 
the soy, an Achemenide.. 
Says Xerxes | 1 
the great ki 








that which. a me.(is) done | 


here, alsg that which of me 
elsewhere (is) done, all that 


by the will of Ormuzd 





so Vid, Me, 0 Ormuzd | Vie 
Bos do you protect, with the deities, 5 
100 7 also of me the royal power, are 
* alse that which of me © is ) done. > 
Keeording to the foregoing translation, the st ponies soni 
of this insert <a as follows 1 








divinity,” masc. nom. sien of. 
being elided, the subject of “se” ان‎ 
in the title bhagavat, the holy, the blessed one 








fe 


53 en | ame, te Ge ‘ vane oe 
poo payers a 5 
iy . aivam . * jan be Ale t 


ادا وداه عه محا ١‏ 
iyathiyini - khshayath‏ 


eee وح‎ 
tipi . bumiya.. va 
aya . duriya . he 






gaibish . utimaiya . khshathra 
m. ula. tayamaiya . -kartam. . 


Respecting this transcription, it is onl necessary 10 سياه‎ 
serve, that fh dot, on “each joa from the next 
represents an arrow-head so placed, as a punctuatiol -mark, 
in the original. This has its equivalent, in the ortho: graphy 
ofthe Zend language, in adot placed between each t' we Words. 

The following is a literal, translation, made, as far as pos- 
sible, line 2 ino There i is some eri أيه‎ howeteg, . 










aT es ee” ee ee نر جد‎ eS ee 


14 
1 5" لت @ Cpe‏ 66 سم 








iguage of our inscriptions may therefore "هنا‎ briefly 
described, with respect to its: hoists لح سا‎ asa lan- 
gtiage belonging to the family of the Sanskrit and the Zend; 
the so-called Arian family, but more akin to the Zend than 
to the Sanskrit; though more antique than either. | 


Were it our intention, at the time, to-consider the 
Persian cuneiform inscriptions from every point of view, we 
should now proceed to analyze them, with special reference 

to the forms of the langm which they سوم‎ 
es The: tablets of and ‘its vicinity have 
been somewhat variously ويد اق‎ and there is still room 





for suggestions with respect to the meaning sh area pas- 
Behistim, of , 


sages in them, as well as im the inscription 0 
which Rawlinson alone has as yet published an interpreta- 
tion, if we except the small pamphlet by Benfey. But we 
can not here extend our investigations so far.- Yet it seems 
desirable to give an analysis of one of the inscriptions, word 
by word, morder thatsome things which have been noticed 
in the foregoing discussion, may be seen in a ¢learer light, 
or farther impressed: upon the mind, and that the views with 
respect to the values of the signs of the Persian cuneiform 
pare ky wren irs ton hres يموي‎ esl proved 
capa يد‎ eee of these venerable 
eis dec ce الف‎ for . 
The which we ve selected for anal fur 
ticularly adapts itself to our purpose. 1) is a es: 
Xerxes, the son of Darius, found at Persepolis. A very actu- 
rate copy of it has been obtained, through the Danisly echolar 
الل اذا‎ by his culehog with the original a eopy which 
tebuhr made; and it has been more studied than perhaps any 

















ith ف‎ _ of the ‘series, while at the same time its contents are 
uple. It is sculptured on one side of the first flight of steps 
eading up to the second grand portico of entrance to the pal- 
ces rage ‘Persepolis, at d in Niebuhr’ ground-plan of the نظ‎ 
A procession of men, apparently bearing presents, appears | 





bas-relief along-side of it, divided into rows, longer or shorter 
as Shape of the 0-6 allowed room. Itr dai ake are 
| ==) (ieee Jee 

: ke a 





aly, : 


0" 












Is 
1 





0 may 


ed. as an index, in general, of its St development. 
From this tabular view ofthe relations of the Persian cunei- 
form, Sanskrit‘and- Zend alphabets to one another, we may, 
therefore, draw the following inferences. 

«1. “Phat most of the vowel-sounds-and articulations.of the 


prec ib Se at anim :رو جر‎ ci with the 
Sanskrit and & 

2. That the of our inscriptions, in its | tic ele- 
ments, agreed wi cap ese eins تمنو ومس ونح‎ 0 Sanskrit 
and generally, ممساه بن سيق م1111 ديل عاك‎ 

arose chiefly from its recognizing nt artie- 


Seer treaties ines ا‎ caine ni 
vowel which followed ;* but it had one articulation which 
does not appear, at all, in the Sanskrit and Zend alphabets. 

. 4. That the natural development, phonetically, of the lan- 
قناع‎ : of our inscriptions, was less complete than either that 
of صر رصم يه مص ل ا‎ cue cee hon ae 


ulations which in those lan-‏ ظ 

inguished, while many of the phonetic ele- 

ere rede sinks Katou wae جح مدي‎ 

have belonged, at all, to the language of our seared 

* "Phe fact that the e of our inscriptions recognized dif- 

ferent articulations of the same consonant, determined by the 

— vowel, as it has no analogy’ in either the Sanskrit 

“3 the Zend, is to be referred to some foreign influence, and 
fer not to the natura phonetic بماك ولد لاصو يي‎ 














' 

| 

andl 
————. 


بيد الج Se eS es ee ee‏ دن ا يت eee ee‏ هن 7ه 









w. We 





owers. Were commo aes fren kor next, the coin- 
idences, with respet to its powers, between the Persian cu- 


hat he Persi هسبلي‎ dandy in 2 a Sh 
d_lastly, what each of the | ores two hich ve 


ak, a? 9733 Ar mi mi ¥5 
poummon ims Peta cuneiform and the Sanskrit : 


~*~ doubtful. 
3. Common to ythe Persian cuneiform and the Zend : | 
th; 5 ee Ft A. = tf 
eculiar to the Persian cuneiform : 

"before u ; a peculiar surd guttural before نه‎ # ae bre 
“u; 7 before i; {before u; d before u ; 0 before ¢; m 

fore ?; n before u; ع‎ before u ; ‘v before ¢. 

agi gt the Sanskrit and not the Persian cuneiform: 
Ags re rt; iris bt, م لجار‎ diphth. 
,, 1 he heer r Gh Tt 


sj th; ; w; ssh; ba 
eed 1 116 ا‎ neiform ; 















fas pase Saye عه‎ | 


2 


5 


Pa 
— - 
Oe ‘Say f ‘ 








which we may represent by a; bat hi | +, 








ee ———= ce CU eC 7 


er 


shitivietiides introduced a'title for king’ iit 
jee from the Medinti. It can not have become 
Orpor: ated however, ‘into the Achiemenidan ‘Persian, 
istriptions cia Chub Ssh for -what Rawiiliee n considers 
hice: pon “favorable to another اا‎ of the sign 










a od Before us, that there are ho traces of the word arpa, ‘either 


in the construction of (Persian) proper See or in the vo- 
y of the modern language.” But Rawlinson eer- 
tainly errs in the principle which he bain down, in treating 
of. thig sign, “that the expression of two consonants: bya 
single fay is altogether opposed to the simplicity of primi- 
tive cuneiform orthography.” ‘This will appear presently. 





‘| "The second sign, classed as a compound, unquestionably 


represents the double articulation fr; for it has precisely 


rt: يميه‎ SE RTE a, 5. putras, 


cample, which the separate signs for thr, C4 have 
in. the proper name : ak teak ov. VSLe Nerd 
phy be g substitutes for the Sanskrit r. This sign is ex- 
clasively used to denote thr, in our inscriptions, excepting 
the very Intest of them, a monument of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
rhi the equivalent se signs are also employed to re- 







ent the same donble articulation; which proves that 
what Rawlinson would regard as a more primitive orthogra- 
a , was in fact, in this case, the latest to come into use. 
remaining two of our compound signs represent, re- 
spectively, the ae lable dah in the words dahyundm, of the 
and dahyum, the province, (acc.) and Ke com- 
1 يدب‎ bumi in the word. bumiyé, of the earth. 
hese were undoubtedly introduced at a late period, for we 
ei a oy 3 in the scenes given, which are both taker 
from an inscription of Artaxerxes Ochus; and they must n 
ted under an orthographic system radically Pdi 
nt om hat exited ne mp 















“In the course of the foreg Se Seal atios the powen o@ 
the Persian cuneif , Sans and Zend alphabets have 
been continually brought into comparison. . The results thus 


"1 oe 


: عض 2 انوس 0ع‎ a i i ie ee اسح ييخ‎ a de ee ee مد لطي‎ 





1 
2 


r | fis... =~ 





——= Le CU 


"get equivalent, accord 


a> Weiehy the same law, 1s‏ ع ا يي 


wi in the Zend , he who, ‘eclic S.. syas, this, 
(mase. yand 2. a it, that which. age ra rene 
Hie of a word, preceded by the vowel 4, or a, and f 
~ rr or by the semivowel y, the dental sibilant 

the Sanskrit is replaced by the same sign, as: dha, 
it has-been, it was, 8. dea, id., which, by the same law, قل‎ 
dongha inthe Zend; and dhydaya, 5. asyds and 4. aut 
oraingido, These laws. cover all the cases in which the 
enneiform sign, now under consideration,. stands for. ين‎ 
Sanskrit dental sibilant ; and both of them being operative 
the Zend, with respect tothe substitution of the A of ae. 
guage for the Sanskrit s, we are fully -justified.in giving,.to 
the sign before us the value of the Zend A. Yet it must. 
have a weaker articulation than the A of the Zend; — 
for it is sometimes elided. where the Zend retains its A, as: 
dura, 2. ahura; and uvaja, Susiana, 2. kvajaorhvaza;as - 
presupposed in the modern Persian names AAwé> and 
 Khizistén. Nor is ever harden into.n guttural, like the 
eek a each حو مويو ع د‎ a 












“We have now to identify a few signs, employed i in / له بنط‎ 
scriptions, which require to be classed by themselves as com- 


pounds, and are purely orthographic, namely, 
AK, الأو‎ 0 on ON 4 WK or Ks 


~The first of these signs probably represents the compound 
طم لا ليه‎ ‘Ttoccurs in only one’ word, used asa royal 
tile; and by calling ١ it rp we obtain the word narpa, an ex- 
ing to rule in the Achremenidan’ Per- 
i, for the common iskrit epithet of a king, 22 
"Besides, what is more, ‘this Sanskrit word appears, ‘as it is 
‘said, in the Median transcripts: ‘of our inseriptions, under the 
‘form of narap, not only in the ‘passages corresponding 
those where narpa may be read on the Persian cuneifor 
tablets, but also im all passages where the title of king ioe 
quired. Nor does there seem to be any objection to sup- 


oe 



















=} Fe, 


he eo the ont Coma of hi sn yt 
second, that of Westergnard. 


** pF 





_ dé, Z. maz and 8. mahat, id. ; and zandndm, of people, 1 


4B is.used en 





| phonically, fora #, as+ dntyashishiya, 

thing, ce npounded of dniyash for dniyat, other thing, 
S.anyat, id., and tshiya, any, S. tshi in tshit,-soever: and 
dvashishiya, that whatever it is, compounded of dras/ for 
@vat, that, Z. aom, id., and tshiya. Here it seems to be the 
palatal بذعم‎ following the dental ¢, which has softened it in- 
to sh, on scale of euphonic change through which ¢ is natu- 
rally prone to pass, namely, ‘—tsh—sh. 'The transition of the 


guage of our inscriptions llowed no two consonants organiec- 
ally similar to come together, without an intervening vowel, 

Our third coneiform sibilant-sign has the valne of the un- 
aspirated sonant =of the Zend alphabet. ‘This is argued 


Sian 








_ from its being put in the place of the Sanskrit A, or j, in 
لدان‎ 


words where the Zend puts به‎ as: maz, great, in 


the root san, 4. ممع‎ and 8. jan, to engender, to be born, 
The close relationship between the powers of the Zend al- 





argument. But the laws which regulated the substitution of 
this = of the language of our inscriptions, for A and j of the 
Sanskrit, have not been clearly defined. mt) 
VILL The aspirate-sien, namely, “yr 
a are sae 
_ This has the value of the A of the Zend alphabet. It some- 
times corresponds, indeed, to the Sanskrit A, as: dmahye, 
we were, 5. dsma/i,* id., and so does the A of the Zend, 
But it is chiefly used, like the Zend A, in the place of the 
dental-sibilant of the Sanskrit; and the laws of the language 
of our inscriptions, by which this substitution appears to have 
been regulated, entirely coincide with rales of the Zend, re- 
nas, مع + عو جوع‎ of A for that Sanskrit consonant, 
Thas, the dental sibilant of the Sanskrit, at the beginning of 
a word, and followed by a vowel, or by the semivowel y, is 
* Comp. dmahi, first pers. plur. of that form of the imperfect of the substan- 
| ene ا‎ Ore d to ier the Sanskrit, to make one of its 
YoL. 1. NO. EY. 70 - 





es « 0 |‏ ا 
s 0‏ 


a Wie 


eee ee) ee eee ee a د ولصو‎ 


4... 
7 


> ar 


Pe نك‎ ee 


oe 


سن يم >2 - 


15 Le pote a! a oe 


a 


1 


ل 





١ 9 It stands for the sh of the Sanskrit, put in the 


258 
an irated sibilant, as: mathishta, the greatest, from #ta= 
tha, 5. mahat, with the superlative sutfix ishta, S. ishtha, 
at for isfha according toa general law, that the dental s, 
eek a medial, after any other vowel than a, or بق‎ and follow- 
ed by بغ‎ or f4, should become sh. The language of our in- 
scriptions dispensed with the aspiration of the dental of the 
Sanskrit tshthe, while it took that of the sibilant; thus stand- 
ing mid-way between the Sanskrit and the Zend, for the 
Zend form of this word is mazista. iz push 
“3. Tt 1s used enphonieally, for an unaspirated sibilant of 
the و‎ or لمم‎ 2 inciples which are recognizable, 
wholly or partially, in former of these languages. ‘This, 
in the word Aushkiya, compounded of Au, 8. sai; and ain 
from usha, S. va’sa, as well as in the word dushiydéram,com- 
pounded of dush, bad, S. dus; id., and ydéram from yara, year, 
4. yare, id., the sh, substituted in the one case for the palatal 
pein and in 1 oer for the se age of the Sanskrit, which 
the language of our inscriptions did not distinguish, may be 
explained by the Sanskrit bee: that the dental s, after any iNet 
vowel than بت‎ or 4,and followed by a vowel, or by y, should 
become sh. ‘The same law will also account for the aspirated 
sibilant of the word vashnd, by the will, if we only suppose 
this word to bea contraction from ushanda, from usha, a ground- 
form which we have already met with in the compound 
pose bein a nasal aoe between its final vowel and 
sign of the instrumental case. The corresponding ‘Zend 
word ندع هم‎ may have been likewise contracted from رط‎ 
So, the proper name بوص "ةانعم‎ Hystaspes, 4. visti spa 
from which comes the genitive singular vishté’spahyd, may 
be supposed to owe its aspirated sibilant to the law of the 
Sanskrit already referred to, which gave to the superlative 
suffix of that langunge the form ishtha. Avain, a finals of 
the Sanskrit seer its correspondent in the orthography of 
pie ntions, after the vowels wand i, as: dérayavush 
1 shiyalish, nominatives singular from dérayavu and shi- 
yati, while after a, or d, it is elided, as: duramazdé and حرق‎ 
mina, which are also nominatives singular, from’ duramazdé 
and armina; that Sanskrit dental sibilant has evidently been 
replaced by sh. | 3 8 وت و قّ‎ ll igh 








ا[ ء 





is, S. aati and Z. es ‘id. It.took the place, 
exa 4 2 oe na the den- 









ction, fully pustained i in the Sanskrit, barely. appears 


nthe Zend : inasmuch as the ta ‘s 18 found, to quote the 
the dental sib- 


laut at, Bocee 7 لحي‎ ia The 
lant, in usage of that language.” Ach#menidan 
Persian stood, therefore, in a much nearer relation to the 
Zend than to the Sanskrit, with respect to the employment 
of the power of this sign, and in view of the many analogies 
between the Zend and the language of our inscriptions, already 
pated out, it seems most likely that the latter, in dispensi 
altogether with the distinction between a palatal and a denta 
was deficient in the same way as the Zend, only to 
a greater degree. Consequently, the si 8 which stands in the 





and s of the Sans-‏ ع" for both‏ العامة لم 


kerit and “end, may be con as propery denoting the 
"8. This conclusion is strengthened | by an example of 
the elison of a follow Bang Agra لا‎ OF فوا‎ Sunes ie 
ilant denoted b rine s1Z0, a3 
pee id., whish would seem to 1 upon the rack. 
ple that two consonants organically similar might not immedi- 
ately follow one another. Another consideration favoring our 
identification of this sign, is that, like the palatal ’s of the 
Zend, it is found sometimes to stand for the hard palatal زم‎ 
of the Sanskrit alphabet, as: ra’s in dra’sam, 1 came, S. 
rilsh, to ع‎ ; and para’s in spare: som, 1, cook in. Rahal 
Pred, toh e, which in Zend has the form pere's. ) 
The second of our cuneiform sibilant-signs denotes the 
pirated surd sh of ne, Sanaa and Zend. Its power is 
Ll. Tt is used as the 011 م‎ . nto 0 











*See Barnoufl's Comment, ter le Yama, Notes, 6 






ae ES ee و اص‎ 





er of t 18 orcs sions for | Ving | fi ticuls 1 i of the Eng- 
fei to the semivowel of wu, inthe Zend, existed in thelan- 
guage of our inscriptions, The circumstance to which the 
pronunciation of the semivowel of was équivalent to the 
English w, was most frequently owing in the Zend, namely, 
that a th, or dh, preceded, could not occur in the language of 
our inscriptions, consistently with its rule, as indicated by its 
orthography, to insert an u between its own semivowel of u 
and any preceding consonant. It may be added, that the 
represe ita ive of the Enelish w, in the Zend, 1 mich more 
rarely used than its fellow which denotes the English به‎ 
Thus we see that the principles of the Zend, so far they 
can be applied, as well as those of the Sanskrit, ‘point to the 


English wos the equivalent of our fourth cuneiform semi- 
. ‘The last sign in our semivowel-series, being sufficient of 
itself to represent the syllable wi, as: 1] tham, the family, 














(acc. ) from vitha, 8. vija, seed, was evidently appropriated to 
pe with the yowel #; and that.it denoted some mod- 
ification of v before that vowel, appears from the word paru- 
7 iyata, of old, an adverb in ta, 8, tas, with the sense of 
the ablative ‘singular, made out of a substantive which was 
derived from_ paruva, 8. ptirwa, preceding, compared with 
paru\= d, the former, from this same ground-form. What 
modification of ب‎ the yowel i following may have occasioned, 
it is useless to conjecture, as we have no means of determin- 
ing. ‘This sign seems not to have been completely establish- 
ed in-use; for we find examples of the ordinary form أت‎ », 
even where the yowel / follows, as: du “YE ishtam, to the te- 
امات‎ time, 8. davishtham, very distant, am. 
_ VHL. The sibjlant-signs, namely, 
15 1 102%, 3, ب[‎ 
The first of this series répresents an unaspirated surd sib- 
ilant, as : VEneuda,* 5 nrc mn in (nom. ) ha participle ببس ماربا‎ 


the second syllable’ i plied by the form of the g *"‏ وان اموا 














Me a 








ant is, Bylo (nom. recat 


| pared with babi actin As'to its artituission; 


) the Greek forms Bogeldr and Kigos, 
| wit pro ولمعا‎ “aaa اوضق جات‎ ete ايسا‎ bali- 
“ask ani 


nd غيم‎ Kush, where this sigt a represe! 0 or 
f سوه بال لي ظ‎ ep ‘the | ا‎ er 5 
indicat | between La dr. 


fourth pin our series of semivowels, is t 
See of u, of the Sanskrit and Zend. It stands for th 
Sanskrit semivowel of u in combination with a preced 


eopsonant, which is the English 1, as: tue am, yout 
foam, ل‎ as well as for that semivowel, when سانيم ب‎ 


tween two vowels, which is the English D, 88: ‘na t= ama, 
the ninth, (mase. nom. ) 5. navames,id. But its articulation 
nnot have varied after the manner of that of its Sanskrit 
-spondent. For it always required to have an w between 
steel and any consonant or ly preceding, or, ene 
its following a consonant immediately. is contrary em 
the orthography of our inscriptions. Of course, therefore, 
pe t articulation of the semivowel of u recognized in the 
skrit, which depended upon tts having a consonant im- 
mediately before it, can not have been established in ad 
Achwemenidan Persian. On this ground, then, we might in- 
fer that, asthe occasion for articulating the semivowel of عه‎ 
like the English w could not properly exist in the language 
of our inscriptions, our cuneiform sign of this semivowel 
must have been, articulated like the English v. Its articu- 
lation, however, may not have been regulated by Sanskrit 
preci We must see how it appears in the light of the 
end language. If, then, we compare words in which this 
sign Occurs with their 011 ndents in the Zena, we find 
it standing alike for either of tws ‘forms of the semivowel of 
رس‎ which im this language distinguish the articulation of the 


English w from that of the English , as: tu am, Z.. thwam, 
you, and hut a, he, 4. hva,self, But it is doubtiul wheth- 







































vecape te n |‏ لع ل م ا 
that the sign now in question was introduced into the or-‏ 


thography of the Achw»menidan Persinn, in order to indicate — | 


the: indistinct nasalization which we suppose to have been 
sometimes given, inappropriately, to our cuneiform sign of 
m, and so to remove the inconsistency alluded to. Wemay 
remark, also, that the existence, in the Achwmenidan Per- 
sian, of an indistinct nasalization, to which there was no sign 
appropnated in its alphabet; originally د‎ Prema, 
by the orthography of two proper names of our Inscriptions, 
saraka and kabujiya, compared -with their Greek forms, 
Zdyoryyou and eitione: For the latter conteing nasals which 
are wanting in the former, But the suggestion 

need to be confirmed by the definite deciphering of the Me- 
dian cuneiform alphabet. For, as bas been said, the sign ander 
consideration was bably used, in our inscriptions, with a 
Median value; “sete is the more likely, becanse the two 


. 010 مي‎ exemplifying it here; are neither ‘of them 
“YL The semivowel-signs, namely, 


ANE on oo, EY, 3. KC, TES % 


"The first of these signs denotes the y of the Sanskrit and 
end, as: Penden 3S. and Z, ecco i ae 
yim and 8. yam, id.; and yund, the Tonians, (aoeny 8: ya- 
vands, id. - 
"Phe second ivepaitaanite tha’? of the Sanskrit and Zend al- 
as: dura, the living one, 8. aswra and %. ahura, 
id); and and kariyishiyamiya, 8. Kdrayishyami, I will cause to 
make; from the root kar, Z. kéré. An unaspirated surd con- 
sonant of either the guttural, the dental, or the labial class; 
preceding this semivowel, was made an aspirate by it, as: 
mithra , and framénd. But this law and the 
qualifications to which it was subject, have been alrendy عمد‎ 
ticed | ‘in ‘speaking of the Severs classes of eo 351 1 
affected by it; and we havealso seen that there was an analo- 
gous principle'in the Zend language 
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>= 


z, id., رفوه و‎ te hen explaiond gm. the:peincigh, ومين‎ 
consonants organically similar, coming together, one must 
ae din inti "The elision of n before the 








mcr nm ‘lasnds ane did for dkunmd, is to be re- 
ern d to the same tiple. تجوت اموه مذ‎ so eee ليم‎ 

0 entation mee 
wot ¢ ¥ oyed in =i | 7 


0 و د‎ it im lies can — asa belouged, there 
fore, to the language of our inscriptions, originally. Yet 
there is no doubt as to the real appropriation 6 جردي بدي‎ 
ening ig بع‎ ee عت ا مووود‎ preposition dw in 
composition, ot by tel dnuea, slong, ann i, come 
Paar cage ving been appropriated to the repre- 
pi of m, modified in its articulation bya وم اما‎ 
vowel u. 
‘ila خا انام‎ ee ctneiforn: nessl-sigue romaine to: ba ideo 
tified. Of this there are only two examples, both occurring 
only at Behistin, which are given us in the proper names 


na =) dita and dubai 2 =! or duba = =, It may reasonably 
be considered as representing some nasal akin to هه بأد‎ account 
of its identity in form with the Median correspondent of the 
ordinary Persian cuneiform sign of m, in certain proper names. 
But in Persian cuneiform imscriptions, it is not Pil بداب‎ to be 
supposed equivalent to that Persian sign ; for this would 
make it a mere رازن‎ Probably,, therefore, the value 
of the sign, as well as the sign itself, was introduced from a 
Median source. Now, Rawlinson informs.ue that; in the 
Median cuneiform orthograp! iy; this sign may be considered 
as denoting a complement: say ب‎ ee! pera 
tothe end of a syllable. Such, then, was | 0 
in our cuneiform inscriptions, Bat win the pecie vale a 
0 15 uticertain ; جيل عرو‎ vel 





















orthography and the etna موس لني ممم‎ the عضت‎ ae | 
our inscriptions, which has been intimated, namely, that our 
cunsiform sign of m was allowed to stand before any con- 





‘of the Ache 


0400 0 جز 7ز ز 7 7 ز 7 7 i‏ 9 0 > و> )__ 


The first-of these signs represents the Sanskrit and- Zend 
ارك‎ méhanghé, id. It seems not to have been clearly distin- 
‘ished, however, as the sign of w labial nasal ; for we find-it 





‘used before a palatal consonant, in the compound githdmisha 


and the chaunting,* (acc.); before a guttural, in dam 
khshdyathiya, 1 (am) the king ; and before a dental, in ddim 
dahydum, pier cree (ace.); though in the two latter 
cases, as it isa final letter, the following guttural and den- 
tal are thé initials of new words, But-since the. language 
of our inscriptions rejected terminal consonants, as a general 
rule, it appears not improbable that this cuneiform nasal 
sign, at the end of words, where its occurrence is by far the 
most frequent, denotes only an indistinct nasalization of a 
preceding vowel; and that ke eel as nissible, with- 
out impropri att sy ontca us euphony, before any consonant. 
even in the middle of words. لا‎ to ths, its articn- 
lation as a final, and as a medial before a consonant, must 
have resembled what is called, in Sanskrit grammar, the 


e second sign in our nasal-series denotes an uncertain 
modification. of m before ay as appears from bu\<= im, the 
earth, (ace.) compared with be "VV am, id.; and from the 


orthography of the word \e thra, 0 Mithra! which'shows 
this sign to have been مع‎ intimately associated with the vowel 
#, that, even by itself, it could express the syllable mi... 
٠١ Oar third cuneiform nasal-sign is the » of the Sanskrit 
and Zend alphabets, as: 'sténa, position, (nom.) 8. sthdnas, 
and Z. ‘stand, id.; naiya, not, 8. née, if not, and Z. nit, 
net; and éhumushe, he made, where the syllable nu is: equiv- 
alent to Sanskrit nx the distinctive mark of a certain conju- | 
gation of verbs. Its articulation seems, moreover, to have — 
been recognized as partaking of the quality of a dental ; 
for the fact of its being invariably elided in the orthography 
: hemenidan Persian, where n occurs before a dental 
in the Sanskrit and Zend, as : dtara, within, 8, anlar and Z. 





* This signification of githdin isthe most plausible; ©. 052 





ieipedee sereaemtomumeteutectnrrowe 940 
we have shown,'in the ease of the sonant palatal of the lan- 
guage of our ous inucripeionsy thar the vowels ould ov alter the 
prec ces thas <A موس‎ liens تي سيم‎ is itera نسم‎ 










CPTeSseu by a distinet sign. ١ ش 8 ا‎ = ahs 2-1 
Fr Th 1 last of our ch has for ¥ its co Tes 0 d ant in th 8 
t كمي‎ | ee go 75 
skrit, generally, the a 





eee ope ta 


S/abhi, id.; and =1 sumin, the cart; قا‎ bean Sahai 
bhitmi, the earth’; but it sometimes stands for the Sanskrit 


b, as : By gris 5 bandha, The comparison of Sanskrit 
wae would, therefore, seem to authorize us.to fix upon. bh 
as the proper ower of this sign, and to affirm that in the 
Persian. for alphabet there j is no distinct representa- 
tive of the Sanskrit 4. But Mere. is @ certain. daar, of the 
Zend alphabet, used precisely like our last eune 

sign, sith respect to Sanskrit consonants, which Burnouf 
makes to be an unaspirated letter; and one of the grounds 
of this rk py namely, that the Zend letter stands, also, for 
skrit Beige Burnouf regards as decisive of its not 
the aspirate رن‎ ma Sey be مجو‎ as evidence, 
ظ‎ val ‘of the cuneiform sign now under con- 
there is a word in which the latter, also, 


stands for he w of the Sanskrit alphabet, as: وام‎ ie éraibish, 


formed. from. d’s Ela, 8. a’swa. We prefer, therefore, to 
give to this sign the value of the Sanskrit and -Zend 5, and 
-_ to-suppose, accordingly, that the Persian migrates. Sie: 
| i e-em 
Spon بايث ا‎ ee 3 | 0 
"Tt 0 wei 11 seo’ yet hie Viiri- 
ety has little analogy with the rich )سعد‎ RA _ in the 
Sanskrit and Ze alphabets, to denote nasals of he differ- 
ent organs, 


TOL. 5 fo. ie oo 
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spa, both in ir tions and in the 
Zend language, as the correspondent of the Sanskrit ومنت‎ 
The m and the 6 of our cuneiform alphabet, however, inter- 
change with the p put for the Sanskrit w after a palatal sibi- 
and a'she, which we have already 8 
corresponding to the Sanskrit a’swa, 

‘The second sign in this series denotes an aspirate of p. But 
its equivalent is not the Sanskrit ph ; for. while there is no 
instance of its occurring as the correspondent of that letter, 
it clearly appears to have been put in the place of the Sanskrit 


pbeforer, as: | )4 ramdné, by the authority, 8. pra 









VETS 











id. ; and inasmuch as the Zend language uniformly chan ed 
a Sanskrit 


p before r into و‎ we may conclude that the same 
rinciple of enphony was operative in the Achwmenidan 
اميا‎ and, therefore, that this sign substituted for a San 
krit p before r in the orthography of the latter, was’ articn- 
lated مد كه‎ f. It must be observed, however, that the f of 
the language of our inscriptions, may have extended’ هنا‎ 
yond the limits of the law of enphony which required it 
in the place of p before رع‎ for in the word kaufa, probably 
‘‘a mountain,” we have its-sign before a vowel. Yet this ia 
a solitary example, and we are ignorant of the derivation of 
the word. ‘There was, also, a noticeable restriction upen the 
application of this euphonie law substituting f for p, in the 


language of our inscriptions, namely, that here, د‎ | | 
lowed ms 


the semivowel r did not aspirate a preceding pit fi 

either u, ort. Nor is the ground of this restriction entirely 
hidden, since it may be reasonably conjectured that the liquid 
r, if followed by u, did not! aspirate pa preceding p, on ac- 


= at 4 35 







pide that modification of its own power, whatever it was, ~ 


tinct Sign to represent it, when coming before the vowel عد‎ 


اله 





| mem mp welt by) Posed 








aiian which, “however, a uit y all ex- 
8 a ew original Eanes or 





"= ich i tho ffl 4 in عنام ص1‎ den- ع‎ 
this was ap اوم تطبه‎ to mae دأ‎ lifie 
tion of a before u, may be seen. from ST اين‎ , com- 
pared with "raujana, ‘both these words being formed from 
the same root dra dru). 
"Phe last of our cuneiform dental-signs stands for d and eth 


31 nskrit, as 2 if, 8. , id. ; and j =M «. 
: ya اناد‎ tya, if, 8. yads Je 


pan, che اا‎ Eigse sam Gaal 
to the حي‎ dhi of the Védic Sanskrit, which 
in. the Inter Sansknit became hi ain vowel. ‘These com- 
isons, together. the correspon ence which we haye 
bserved be ween the s sonant dental Wy T and an original dh 
wo Ks 1 afte ts ge be came h, 28 in idd, S. tha, seem to attach 
zn now before us the power of a sonant dental, dif- 


parece ما‎ Hy Y only so far as its association with the 
؟‎ affected its articulation; for it is found only before 
tebe لاه‎ 


vowel, while, on the other hand, ‘it العا‎ 6 did not 













١ itan j after .مال‎ | 
aa |. The Jabial-signs, namely, 
ch ene بهد زوه‎ sD iTS 3 = 


The first of these signs is 1 





2 put a 





التو عوه 1ج ل eT‏ 





well-as for t before y; if the sufix |< so Achaimend 
dan Persian is the same os the Sansk: , We May con- 

sider its articulation to have been ور يي ع جا سمه‎ otis 

ihofthe Zend, which was itself a substitute forthe Sanskrit¢ ~ 
before all semivowels, as well as before nasals, and is shown “J 

by Burnouf to have had a soft-pror Inciation, approaching to YA : 
sibilant. ‘This identification has the more plansibility, as 

the cuneiform sign ‘now in question sometimes stands ‘fora 

Sanskrit sibilant, as: thah, in thatiya for thahatiya, he says, 

S. ‘vos or ‘sas, to speak. "The third in our series of cunei- 

form dental-signs, therefore, nfo يمساو‎ is nol the fh of the 

Sanskrit. It appears, indeed, that this Sanskrit dental artie- 

ulation was not expressed in the Persian cuneiform alphabet, 

unless it may have been represented by that dental-sign the 

exact value of which we have left uncertain. ‘There are "ممع‎ 

ses, however, where the cuneiform consonant-sign which we . 
suppose to have the value of the soft th of the Zend, stands | 


for the th of the Sanskrit, as: aN ب‎ as, when, S. yathé, 
ag. But the Zend th, itself, was sometimes pms, a 
ed, for yathd inthe Zend, with its soft th, correspo 

the Sanskrit yatha, with hard ¢h, In céttain other cases, 

this sign stands for the Sanskrit ا‎ where no law of euphony 
can be made to account for the substitution, and it mast, 
therefore, be ascribed simply to the tendency of dentals. to 
pass into sibilants, . 

We.come now to the fourth and fifth signs in this serjes. 0 
The fourth is the d of the Sanskrit and Zend, as: dahyi- = ¥ 
ush, a nominative singular from the ground-form dahyu, بك‎ "١ 
dasyu and 2. dagyu, a province. It stands also for the dh 
of the Sanskrit and Zend, as; badaka, a subject, fromm hada, 
85. dandha, binding ; and- ida, Ys عالقا‎ ; and the aspirated _* 
sonant dental dh, as ei MS "shai gh of the gustan nn 
palatal classes of con: nants, Seer to have been unre] 


cai jullge, were تس جاه‎ in the Achar dan n 
language. This sign likewise takes the 5 رسيي‎ mee 0 


. 1 





























12 10 ش د عمسويس سه سس ؤس سنت يا‎ 
pada fe i represent the aspirated: palatals of the Sans- 
This indicates a special affinity between the language 
- - of our inscriptions and the Zend, for the latter did not recog- 
1 0 حو و‎ Te ومع‎ 
= Pleas The dental-signs, namel 


د 


re EM, as a #1, القع‎ 





be ment bined that here, again, the omnenee of our 
. a ‘{hseriptions هذا‎ proved to have been ially akin to the 
M, ‘Zend : for this same substitution of ¢ for the Sanskrit th, 
١ 4 ..ocenrs in the corresponding Zend root st 
. © As among the es ural-signs of our cuneiform alphabet we 
2 ‘have found one denoting & before u, so the class of eonso- 
nant-signs now before us includes one appropriated to rep 

Paige the unaspirated surd ¢ in combination with the vowel w. 

‘second in our dental-series is the sign of this peculiar 

"That it denotes only a modification of ¢ before 


3 ean aoe AT] ateltin: yon, the. nominative of 
ظ‎ 0 ei ig ag leap 
dative is WW aiya: : 











aa 


a. oo. |'الصبا‎ 


co ei 


وى ب نويد 





م 1 ot "the pean as: en cars,‏ لمان 


bor‏ جنم 





come: pale 






ne ae end sbi بو د‎ ee the Suh- 
, 1s gdosha, ear, also begining with the unas- 
nit ser ary example of ع‎ standing’ عملا‎ 


1 ‘signs denotes the ىم‎ of the Sar cri 
us: (sha, and, S. and Z. isha, id. ; and tshish, any. 
= “om. ishi in tshit,-soever, and Z.. ishis, Ades 
eS But itis found only before the vowels a, d.and 4. 
te is no other sign, however, of the Persian cuneiform 
alphabet, which can be supposed to represent. this palatal 
articulated before w. It is indeed probable, that the language 
of.our inscriptions did-not admit the combination of any 
palatal with that vowel, since no one of this class of its con- 
sonant-signs has been found before w, _ نه‎ 
٠ ‘The last, two of our palatal-signs differ from one another 
only: with. respect to the vowels with which they combine. ~ 
This ts shown by the orthography of the proper name 


ura, يك‎ Susiana, compared with that of the ra 





iya, formed from it; and by the er £4 oii‏ 2)< مده 








aliar, (nom. )compared with another word dduru ~= iva, he 
plotted, both being from the same root, druj, Z. druj, 3. 


druk. How the articulation differed, accordingly as antfol-  * 
lowed, or not, must be left undetermined, But. both these % 


signs may be substantially identified as equivalent in pot 
tothe sat, om the Sanskrit, for we find the word dvajata, 
ae from 3 root jan, S. jan substituted for han, to 


nitive singular from life, 8. java, 
id. With’ the? the j 3 the Zend, also, the fet be dt two 












d. ‘The 7 | having a gh sy 
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3 Gheaie ep eee eT 





eee hak 1 us‏ ظ 
into. this long digression, pet wipe confidently classed as‏ 
a guttural ; and simee of the two Greek forms of the name‏ 
of the Kurds, Koplotyo: and Fogdvato, the former, with an‏ 





- initialx, is said by Strabo to be the oldest, there: beaeiil ic? 
be some reason for regarding this asa surd, rather than a 


sonant.  [ts-articulation, ait tert سه‎ gore eg 
la. -of our inscriptions; for, being found only before 
: لمع‎ ‘to have depended upon that vowel, while yet there 
is no indication of sts having been merely an euphonic: sub- 
stitute for one of the other gutturals of the با‎ 18 
تعفر بيجمم حقه .:التسيفريب‎ of the Sanskrit and 











‘Our fifth g 

Zend alphabets, as; azarbayam. from the root garb, 
Védic 5. gribh and Z% . grew, ce But its se was re- 
stricted, like what نه‎ f the corresponding surd; for-we find it 


only before. the vowels a, 4 and ¢, while before u it has its 
substitute, denoting some unknown modification of its power. 

‘The last in our series of cuneiform guttural-signs is this 
- وطح‎ for the preceding, denoting ع‎ before عه‎ Its pecti- 


"eae 2 5 the Yh باد‎ ae name Sete on 





jt Book tn, yee and 61-62, of امدق‎ edition, 








—_ i mm 














by ithe same { 16 mother. 








2a ee Wid on 






! yses.” av | 3 ete ae 111 : 
Fis. it is true that Herodotus on resorts bear 
of the feigned Smerdis, *, to the absence ambyses, 
at the time, in Egy et ea tks is certainly in favor of sup- 
posing Egypt to be the country to which the inscription 
of Behistun informs ns that Cambyses went, after the death 
. Of his real brother Smerdis. But, on the other hand, it-is 
equally certain that, according to Herodotus, Cambyses was 
already in Beypt, when he heard the ramor of his brother's. 
usurpation, which led him to resolve upon putting him to 
death; and that he sent from Egypt the agent whom he em= 
ployed to destroy him. It is evident that the country to 
which, in the creel tia of Behistin, Cambyses is said to 
have gone after the death of his brother, can not be Egypt; 
١ رم‎ with the whole co be of ب موده‎ hess 
6 inscription is supposed to refer to a departure of the ki 
to Egypt, after having once returned from thence, in thei 
terval between his real brother’s death and the nsurpation of 
the feigned Smerdis. Herodotus, however, gives us no inti- 
mation of this: — 3 we بن‎ 
مل‎ view, therefore, of all that the Greek historian says-of — 
the events of Persian history here referred to, we are أ‎ - 
cessitated to find some other country than Egypt, under) 1 
the name which Rawlinson reads yudra in the passage of 
the inscription of Behistin which has been quoted; and 
there is nothing in the narrative of Herodotus against the 
ipposition, that Kurdistin may have been the country in 
tended, Indeed, Herodotus himself represents that Camby- 
ses was in Syria, (+i; Fuplyy iv 4yBarérwo,) after the deat 
of his brother, before the feigned Smerdis had completed hi 
usurpation. A herald of the pretender, who had been nS 
patched to Egypt, to claim for him the homage of the Per- 































a, 
سور _ ان‎ 
| ا‎ 
/ 5 
! 5 5 
2 ٌ 
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krit ‘and Zend alphabets; for it is evidently the aspirate of 
&, since it-stands for the Sanskrit 4 according to a law, also 
in force in the: Zend, which required the aspiration of a surd 
shithratakima, (nom. )a compound used : aT 
jp oonetew 20 0 0 (a 
kar; and khshdyathiya, from the root kAshi, S, ksi. 












it does not always denote بك‎ substituted for Sanskrit & by: this” 


euphonic law, since we find the same sign also before vowels, 
as: hakh@manishiya, an Achemenide, (nom.) and tigra- 
khkuda, (wom. سام‎ the name of a Scythian tribe. Nor was 
the law of euphony, just referred to, quite precise in its:ope- 
ration, for vefind-a Sanskrit عا‎ to have been aspirated in the 
language of our inscriptions, sometimes, even before. the 
dental ,ا‎ as: durukhtam, not well (not truly) said, 8. duruk- 
tam, id., unless the form of this word is to be explained as 
indicative of a deficiency of discrimination between the ar- 
ticnlations of & and LA. 6 ats م وب‎ 
+ The fourth sign in this series denotes-an articulation which 
was peculiar to the Achwmenidan Persian. There are only 
two known examples of it, of which the most decisive is given 
ina certain proper. name, having this sign for its initial letter, 
which Lassen reads chudrd, and supposes to have signified 
the Kurds, but which Rawlinson reads mudrd, as a name 
of the Egyptians. 4 
عمو‎ the identification of this rare sign as an m, Rawlin- 
son relies upon a statement of Stephen of Byzantium, that 





the Phoenician appellation of Egypt was Mivge,* while he 


maintains that the name-in question,.in our inscriptions, 
must mean Keyptians, because the name of a country, which 
varies from it only in form, occurs in a passage of the inscrip- 
tion of Behistin, referring to the revolt of the feigned Smerdis 
ander Cambyses, where he thinks it can only mean Egypt, as 
Herodotus says that the revolt of Smerdis took place while 
Cambyses was in that country. The passage عد قز‎ follows: 
_ “Says Darius the king: Cambyses. by name, a son of 





* Hawlinson thinks this should be read Misys, =a 
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: 0 عمجا اه‎ Fr oP her langua- 
8. ¢, the irution of the ion y and 
Fe Shean tetiiatcclee wove, ‘is a law of equally 
senting eros it fogitowsl, 0 all. So; with respe me sto 





Sanskrit farther, in tah out of two prea ante eri ath 
the’corresponding long: sound; ee is, leo; hs <a في‎ to the 
rule of the Aend. etree 
wt should be added here, that ا برصيية عد‎ a less im 
pai jant part, i in-either the Sanskrit, or the “end, than-in the 
meunge of our inscriptions, inasmuch os the. latter rejected 





all te والح‎ consonants, excepting two, and of these one may ot 


not have been distinctly articulated. Pi ee 
we dew) 
* We must’ now procee identify-the Consonant-signs. of 
pede abe arena torent ei reese it will be convenient to 
sider them in several distinct classes, as follows: + وزس‎ 

١ 1. The guttural-signs, namely 6) 








ay Fey eX a AM 4 ee, Lar. ae 


of which the first four are surds, and: thie taenetrottedbisane 

A 00 ist o6 these’ cos’ repuenente the Boe 60-809 
and Zerd, as: kartam, made, done, (neut. nom. sing.) 3. kar 
fam and Z. Kérétem; id. Bat its use was restricted, for our 


cuneiform alphabet: سي‎ that of the Sanskrit, or the ~ 
Zend, in د ع لعو"‎ a to denote the ina pi 
ore the vo | 





surd guttural & be | 
The secoud in this series isthe sign just alluded to, “a pro 


of the special appropriation of which is found in ف‎ AV wna 
vain, T did, compared with [* artam, done, both of these 


words being derived from the same root; kar, S. A, to 


‘do. 1 Bat what was’ the peculiar عمجا وسيم باب‎ 






that of the Zend, or that of the Sanskrit, @Ven Ccomnarim 









an original se wel of wand a preceding consonant, as: 
hued, Ve ري‎ roma swa, self, while the analogy 
of the Sanskrit and Zend:leads us to regard the semivowel رد‎ 
and not wr, as the-representative of the original « before a 
br emer a .لو‎ seating ‘onions 
١ & The vowel عد‎ a vowel, when, according to San: 
skrit or Zend analogy, it would have been final, was chang- 
ed, before a dissimilar vowel, into we, as : margauva, in Mar- 
giaua, a wordof which the termination, aura, is eqitivalent 
to that of the locative singular from a ground-form inn of 
the Zend, namely; .كه‎ din | ie 
~ 3. The vowel عد‎ following a vowel, being a medial, was 
changed, before a dissimilar vowel, into the con sponding 
semivowel, as: dahydva, a nominative plural in a, 8. as, 
from dahyu, a province, here amplified to dahydw, as the 


Compared with the Sanskrit and Zend vowel-systems, 












that of the language of our inscriptions shows us points of 
contrast, as well as of coincidence. A passing notice of the 
ent of place, in this connection, although the subject will be 
farther developed, when we have gone through with the ex- 
amination of the signs of our cuneiform alphabet, 

Ttmeay, then, bez 






affirmed thatthe vowel-system of the Achm- 
was of a more primitive type then either 

naring it 
with the latter.as exhibited in the Védas, where there ap 
pears something of the fluctuation of the period in the his- 
tory:of a language which precedes the fixed determination 
of itslaws. The higher antiquity of the vowel-system of 
the Achwmenidan Persian. is proved, relatively to the Zend, 


_ by-its retaining-all the primitive vowel-sounds in their origin- 


purity, while in the Zend an a of the Sanskrit frequently 
passed into ¢. ‘The same thing is shown, with reforence to 
the Sanskrit as well as the Zo i, by the presence of true 
diphthongs in these languages, though less frequent in the Jat- 
ter than in the former, which were wanting in the language 
of our inscriptions. In»some- important particulars of its 
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which could. un ibe ° ١ ١ 3 Sa ne 8‏ مده د 
vention of a vowel, as: 3 sy Wo ra awd of this, (fem.)‏ 
fi 85 how 1‏ 1 : عبد + 4 yl? ee sits‏ .3 

th adin a th | 1 8 wisi ete es with 


gee socal when ona وح‎ 
selena, wes كومس‎ ed, before a dissimilar vowel, into éy)as: 
duramazdé 







by add ao rmugd, a word formed from 
by adding equivalent to 8. and Z. é the sign of the dative 
se, and affixing an « to this termination, on account of the 





inadmissibility of final #. If we were to- suppose the semi- 
vowel y to represent, here, the # of the inflection before the 
affixed a, there would be no apparent ground for the inser- 
tion of an أ‎ before it. 
2. ‘The vowel after a vowel, being a medial, was cl 
passes و‎ vowel, into the nding عم‎ 
17 in khshdyathiya, the king, (nom.) formed from 
Ashi, to rule, 8. kshi, id., by adding the suffix’ a, 
which couverted the root to Khahdi, feronding to: Renan 


“The vowel 9 ا‎ dissimilar -vow al, 
the same changes as 7, in the several cases h ظ ظ‎ 
wi Following a consonant, «before a dissimilar vowel was 
changed into its semivowel, between which and: any pre- 
ceding pices an د‎ eee inserted, as: dahiyau- 
eva, in provinces, a ve plural Conan pence to 
the Sanskrit form in su. * an 

. Final بس‎ like final 4, seems not to have been admissible in 
~~ language of ov جع‎ » wend, so that where the anal 
i 7 109 ‘would suggest 1 6 حو ياي‎ 

“The w of we, in such cases as shuvd ا د‎ 
ضيه ا‎ evo Merits to عمطي‎ for a reason 
similar to we have assigned fer considering as 
eatin, the 6 fof ty before a dissimilar vowel ; since the 




















WE TAs Sank A, inthe weld. dalyouskend, sane ع ساسا مسا‎ 


واي 










i 1ن‎ « j MOG 7 it 

end overhead, حاط‎ the blending of one 
with another, each vowel is represented by itself, pre- 
uisely es in-all other cases where it occurs; for example, in: 
mat ya, of me, to me, S: mé, id., and in bébirauva, at at Baby- 
به رهما‎ locative singular in'aura, Be éand 8. éu, we have the 
wenn ot: Hand uw, while the preceding medial short a is to be 
pplied as usual; so, in the proper name ishishpdisha, Teis- 
ae }and the. word dahydush, the province, (nom. ):the 
0 See 
signs.* . Nor have. we: any ground for supposing. that: the 
Achsemenidan Persian language was, wi respect to this 
point, in advance of its orthagraphy. But there is evidence 

to. the contrary, which will be alluded to in another place. 





“We will here state certain lawerespecting the combination 
of i, and wu, with a following dissimilar vowel, clearly discov- 
erable m the language of our inscriptions, which: throw عط‎ 
ther light upon its vowel-system. They are these: 

» 4. The. vowel after a consonant, was. changed. before 
dissimilar.vowel into the corresponding semivowel بن‎ while 
between this and. the preceding consonant, HW not an h, was 
peli: aaa a of the repugnance of y to follo 

any: consonant except Ay as: ape orn): 6 > apt, id. and 


we were, 
pe a et yet هبارق‎ which. mi nt be 
cited, ata ars that the vowel ¢ was inadmissible at the end 
of a wo معز‎ that where, there. would otherwise have been, 
agenucing.t0,the, analogy of the Sanskrit, or Zend, a final § 
a consonant, an a was affixed, 

The. i of ty substituted for i before a dissimilar vowel, 
after. consonant, is to be r as an euphonic inser 
tion, becanse, while the prevailing usage of the Sanskrit 
and Zend leads us to regard the semivowel y, and not iy, as 
the representative of the original 7 before the dissimilar vowel, 
there evidently was, in the language of our inscriptions,.a 
principle of:euphonywhich required: thatthe semivowel y 


















000011001 1 1 ha blended together 
in idighthongs froqtantly عت يحاي “سا بيش بمو سد‎ 





-- | 9 


er se 


ES ee لحن كك‎ a +. 









os one fap sale of the preees + ده‎ ; onant, 8 
by any separatesign. Irfollos hae borin 
long and short a-S0 لظ امعط اه‎ or final, are® lways - 
imour inscriptions. . Nor is the’ indiscriminate 
wr of wale to denote both the long and the short عت‎ 
ney : | if there was ne more deft جيه‎ 
ponmatio 0 it, original y- Por our first vowel-sign 4s 
wherever etymology. requires the long «-sound,* while a is 
denoted . by it only atthe beginning of words; so. that.its 
proper sound was undoubtedly long, and.we mnst suppose 
that, as ‘used for a, it was diverted from its original appropri- 
ation, on’ account of the want of a distinct sign for the shart 
a-sound, wheninitial. So, oursecond and.third vowel-signs, 
being the only representatives of the sound and.w-sound, re~ 
spectively, in the Persian cuneiform alphabet, probably de- 
noted originally ف‎ and w, rather than i.and i, although they 
are used indiscriminately for either. the anos} or the Tong 
sy peat thase Bons? 

It not appear that i and # were in any way distinguish 
ed, in the orthography of our panes ety from the eorrespond- 
ing short vowels... Lassen has, indeed, snggested that final 
wwe. and wea may have been, aresitnets used to signify long 
iandlong, @; and Holtzmann takes the same view. But 
this suggestion was made in order to account for those -ter- 
minations, in certain cases where the Sanskrit, or Zend, has 
short #, or w, the original short. vowel being supposed to have 
been lengthened alter the analogy of final 4 in the Achm- 
cme سعط‎ snbstituted, قم‎ it sometimes is, for a in the 
ian ‘Final iya and wea, however, corres« 
onding to4and عد‎ in the Sanskrit and Zend, may always 
e.explained on the general principle, presently to be illus 
trated, that the 8 of our مم ا ا‎ final 
vowel-sounds except 1 5 se aand a he 

. 'There-are-no proper diphthongs belonging to Persian 
cuneiform plement ; for ا‎ in eee ‘ither 



















د of the‏ عم 





nad d und نه‎ 


= iq =; 3 


seme Tienes tos ech apg an | 








round inten املح‎ roti iand Z. brata,*” 
at, 85 an initial, it عد ببست سبرب + م سدع‎ 
biraibtsh with horsemen, it ts ics ac es 
ed from d’sba, 8. a'sea and 7. a’spa,a horse. = 
- Our second vowel-sign denotes both the longiaud لله كا‎ 
ésound of the Sanskrit and Zend. For, asa medial, it is 
found to correspond to the long أ‎ of the Sanskrit, as: jivah 
of life, 8. jivasya, id. ; while, both as an initial and asa medial, 
it stands for the short ¢ of that language and the “end, ag: id, 
here, 8. thaand .ل‎ idha, id. ; and pita, the father, (nom.):S. 
pit and 2 pita; id. ‘To suppose a short vowel in the Persian 
in cases where the analogy of the kindred 
Inguages woul lead one to expect the long #-sound, with- 
of any law requiring” such abbreviation, 
vould be arbitrary. Indeed, wear > ition would tend to 
للح و حا يي‎ of any evidence drawn from these 
sanganges otis" Sa quantity expressed by our cunel- 


the short and the‏ طامط represents‏ لفاك .موص مد 
long u-sound of the Sanekrit ané and Zend. For the shortw‏ 
wta, ids‏ تر we find it.as an initial, in wid, also, Védic 5. and‏ 
from the root drug,‏ ل and as a medial, in drauga, lying, (nom.‏ 
druh for drugh, to plot against, and Z. druj, used ‘as the‏ .8 
name of evil spirits in the Zendavesta. For the long ti; it‏ 
appears: asa medial, in Awshtya, benevolent, (mase. nom.‏ 
sing. ) this word being made up of ju, well, 8. su, id., and‏ 
from wsha, will, Z. w'se or usa, and 8. va'sa, ids‏ . 
have said, that the first of our cuneiform vowel-sizns‏ 
represent: the long a-soundalone, in the middle and at the end‏ 
of words. ‘This is connected with a principle of orthography,‏ 
eae at i‏ 
















in which there isa remarkable agreement 








+ م‎ foetal و1‎ re 


the conjunction مله‎ follows, See Bopp's rtm fra it an whe 


aa ae a دفو ب‎ 
ل‎ 





, me da ames ded mac. A 7 


wore oF ie 4 


wo a ghaet Te Vice 2‏ ¢ اق 
j pga jpn = Meee a‏ 0 يل 4 nate‏ 
he Net me yo ah > Dove ‘ c‏ 
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. J re mi) 7 
ا , ; 01 يود‎ 8 ١ ليسم د‎ | 
7 5 ١ 4 ‘ = i lees حل‎ ١ 2 09 1 
Ne, جا تر فد‎ aD 
5 ' he 9 1 ¥ ne cei rm sts ate 
<— 4 appeals Be 4 aN 3p = 7 نا‎ 3 
اح‎ Lo yy" 5 جيذ‎ a - et 210 ee ew ae 
14 9 ou 7 ewes Ot ae 9 
ee 55 te ‘es . 
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there were no parallel texts to illustrate the cuneiform ; but 
a foundation for discovery was laid by Grotefend, in the con- 





jectural reading of the names of Darius and Xerxes, in ¢ 
tain groups of signs. Yet there would have been no 1 cur ess 
beyond conjectare, had not the Sanskrit and Zend languages 
been consulted; and it was certainly reasonable to expect 
light from these sources, since the Zend was known as an 
ancient religious language of Persia, and the Sanskrit as very 
nearly akin to it. Words, therefore, which are cited as ex- 
amples of the value of a Persian cuneiform sign, should be 
shown to have their equivalents, either radical alone, or gram 
matical as well قم‎ radical, in one or the other, or in both of 
these * ش‎ | 


We have been led to the following views of the alphabet- 
jeal system of the Achemenidan Persian, chiefly, by publi- 
eations of Professor Lassen of Bonn, Professor Burnouf of 
Paris, and Major Rawlinson, British Residetit at Baghdad; 
yet no authority has been implicitly followed, but we have 
rather aimed to make a critical digest of what is contained in 
the most important of the works relating to the subject, hith- 
erto published. It is needless to enumerate all these works, 
here, as a sketch of the progress of the study of the cuneiform 
character was given in the last Number of this Journal, and 
as Rawlinson’s Introduction to his Memoir on he ee 

e de- 










of Behistin, which may be easily referred to, gives 

tails. But the following, not having been ig either 
place, may here be mentioned, viz: Beitriige zur . erklarung 
der Persischen Keilinschrifien, von Adolph Holtzmann. 
Erstes Heft, Carlsruhe: 1845: Die Grabschrift des Dari- 
us =u Nakschi Rustam, erliutert von Dr. Ferd. Hitzig. 
Zurich: 1847; Die Persischen Keilinschrifien mit Ueber- 
selzung und Glossar, von Theodor Benfey. Leipzig : 1847 ; 
and Opper’s Lautsystem des Alipersischen. "The last named 
work:-we have not yet seen, but suppose to have been pub- 
lished in 1847-8. ry 5 


ue | ae 


* teal our references to the Zond lang we shall rely chiefly the 
١ ations on the Zen alphabet, is by far the richest store-house 












vase of the Treasury of St. Mark's, 








which are preserved at Paris and Venice; a Babylonian cyl- 
inder‘in the British Museum; and a monument near Terku, 
a city lying north of the Caucasian mountains. This. last 
mentioned monument makes the exception to the exclusive 
ig nag of the Persian cuneiform alphabet to memorials 
of Persian kings, which has been already referred to; for it 
seems to bea monument of one of the Arsacides, But the 
iuscription of Terku strangely intermingles different varieties 
of the cuneiform character, so that it can not properly be re- 
garded as a specimen of either. That all these monuments, 
excepting the last mentioned, belong to Persian kings, has 
been. proved by the discovery of the name of some one of 
the Achwmenides, or family of Cyrns, on each of them. — 
As to the method to be pursued in showing the value of 


cessful reading of the entire series of inscriptions presenti 
them, on the supposition that they have been passat ae 
ued, yet, since it is impracticable for us to exhibit here the 
evidence of their powers so fully as to identify each one in 
very word where it occurs, we shall limit ourselves to one 
or two words as examples of the power of each. It is also 















to be 0 served that, in thus bringing forward words for the 





sake of single signs which they contain, we shall necessarily 
assume the value of some signs, before they have been ex- 
amined, trusting to evidence, afterwards to be given, that 
what we have assumed is true. But as we advance, we shall 
take constantly less for granted, before it is proved. } 

Some explanation may be desirable, also, as to the use 
which we shall make of Sanskrit and Zend words, by 
way of comparison. It is apparent that texts, im an un- 
known Jang and character, can be made out only by 
the aid of ا‎ are intelligible ; or by means 


~ of words, taken from some language, or languages, Known 
» be allied to that given in the yet undeciphered alpha- 


grammatical forms to be ascertained,—some independent 


wots th MO. 41: Gr 








, had no name of sett _until more 
from * 


] from its found 
of the [ i ian ni fed tre this n 








named. A closer examination has shown the | | 
ectineiform character of aN oe to be a simplification of 
that which 15 seen on ot gm eylinders and bricks, rat 
than identical with jt and the two kinds may be v 





called, as they are, respectively, the Primitive and the Sisto! 


menidan Babylonian, the name of the latter being taken 
from the dynasty on whose monuments it is found. So, the 
extensive discoveries of the traveller Schulz at Van in ancient 
Armenia, followed by those of Botta and Layard at Khor= 
sabad and Nimri on the site of ancient Nineveh, have 
bronghit ‘to light another variety x aan to be classed cay 
itself, which, from its locality, and dit 0 
مجد ب لمر ال ال ا‎ 
name of the Assyrian ; and perhaps ‘this, again, must be sub- 
divided, - Mare: tas been: رح ع و‎ by Layard, in 
ancient Susiana, another variety of the cuneiform character, 
which is called, with precision sufficient for the present, the 
Elymman, from the particular place where it was found, - 
“Yet the orientalists of E ١ have not been disheart pa 
by this extension of the ficld to be investigated. On the 
contrary, the study of the cuneiform character, ha having beg 
with: the Persian variety, on account of its being the si est, 
has embraced, more recently, the Median, the Babylonian 
and the Assyrian ; and the examination to which these have 
been وم ردم‎ is s probably to lead, before "tong, to the deci- 
phering of them: 



















the Persian cuneiform alphabet bias been ak‏ ا 
ready deciphered ; and we purpose now to communicate some.‏ 
of the results obtained, especially with regard to the value of‏ 


the individual ‘sigus. The thonuments, on which this alpha: he 





bet is found, exist at or near Persepolis ; on Mount Behistix 
he Biyi رومس‎ gos of the Greeks, in ancient Median; on 
Elwend, the ‘Oyérry; of the he Greeks; near Hamadin j 





its position between the other other two, 


| however, there 
ome grounds for questioning. pet wank 
"But several other varieties have now et ee zed and 
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PERSIAN: CUNBIRORM ALPHABET, 
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vets iui known to scholars, that the onal of 
the wegen arrow-headed, character ins long been a 
sear of great interest among the orientalists of Europe, 
while the investigation of this subject has been going on, 

the Geld of research has been constantly becoming more ex- 
tensive. aes the study of the cuneiform character was be- 
n, about fifty , the 1 inseriptions copied by Niebuhr 

s Persepolis, am published in his: ERE ur, Were 
the pal materials at command ; and this continued to 
7 | ae case until twelve years ago, when two inseri ex- 
isting near Hamadin were given to the world. But more 










ecently, the number of monuments in this character, which 
have been discovered and made known, has greatly increased, 
wh ره‎ at the same time, there has been a multiplication of 
he recognized varieties of it. It was early pereeived that 
there are different species of this character, for the Pe 
litan tablets, which Niebuhr copied, show it in three special 
forms, side by side, and distinctive names for two of these 
‘were soon generally adopted. The resemblance of one of 
them to the character found on Babylonian cylinders and 
بع‎ very haturally affixed to it the name of the Babylouian. 
Another, which until inter was seen only at Persepolis, re- 
ceived, from that circumstance, the name of the Persinn ; 
and, as it has been found; up to the present time, only on 
monuments of Sects trae OL ing one anomalous 
ease, this designation, also, « appropriate 
Phe “third form, though جيه د‎ - be ‘different from 
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the law allows of divorce in no. case whatever, not oven a‏ ش 





er. C7 fa. > 41‏ ؟ 
حيست +2 . 1 ظ 3 1 2 
‘i. (ie ~‏ 








Wh fe bok amount. Sequel to be. maid » royal treas 
ury yearly, by the Patriarch, would heb ou 
835. But originally. ‘the excha 





The time was when the ا‎ wae cage mv 
to about one Spanish dollar, Bo Sis che aaa bates fhe 
Patriarch was about $833. te ee 
:( The Armenian rules with regard tt ria suc ظ‎ 
that even very distant relatives cannot Ber مط‎ ; an 








dultery.. ‘These rules, however, are easily set 5 

amount of money is paid to the: ecelesinstics.‏ ال ل 

It is worthy of remark that it is here’ clearly implied, ‘that 0 

the Patriarch has power to authorize the marriage of those 

who “ according to their faith” are “unsuited for m 1 3 ive,” a 

He does it for money- 7 ae 4 ظ‎ 
(3.) The persons, here particularly referred to, are. arse 

nian converts to the Roman Catholic faith, who, at the time 

this document ' was written, ‘were not recognized by the F Porte &, Oe 

and were often the subjects of bitter persecution. They 

now form an entirely separate body, having a Patriarch of ; 

their own, who pia! his tsa serene from the Porte. ٠ 7 
4.) The out-door d the subjects of ‘Tuckey. was . 


Sere by liiw, and no. Christian was‏ ا 





























to adopt the dress worn by the ‘Turks, This clause in. ve 
beriit gives authority to the Patriarch to dress his at tame , 
in some respects as Turks, whenever he pleases, and no p my 
officer was m that case permitted to molest them: ‘toca Oe 

. )5:( The Patriarch i is furnished with one or more armed 2 


policemen, or Kavasses, who always live at the patriarchate, — 
and accompany ‘him when he goes abroad, meaning ¢ 

‘this clunse is that no Musulman should force himself upon — 
‘the Patriarch as his Kavass, which was often attempted in 


1y mariner, an bas thie 
ie ha vay eh 


Since, acc ding to ep ancient custom, divorcir iff 
and 5 hte hg of wives” are م‎ against their 


epi A. 3 


big som ey Pex tiers stationed at Tee tiie 
ing places, ee hot touch م‎ shred, ‘or scrap, of ‘any of the 
proper ing to the church, e] it as 3 tax, 1 
٠١ Law suits of citizens (of Constantinople) a not oe ne 
dt es rh have ordained courts Justice, | and 
aber e sane that they may be under the inspection 

| vernment. 
my fatrianah, (1 like the Patriarch of Constanti- 
HOF ple, 1 jue hiner and Vicar, shall have fifteen pe 5018 
exempt ل‎ the st and gal taxes; und thi his 
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0 يك‎ ee oe ee 
Beas ee veh اسلف مريات سن حو‎ Sete 


"No-one shall be forced to become a Mulan agains tnt his 
own r is 
_ No one shall, on any pretence, pe inn oan ola 
the said Patriarch, without his consent.'*’ 
jo “As long os he (the Patriarcti) pays the stipulated eum of 
ظ‎ one hundred and forty thonsand aspers into the i al trems- 
ury, he is permitted to rule over his patriarchate, no one bei is : 
allov vt to hinder him, / 
~ When the Vartabeds are apnctited by the anthotity. of the 
Patriarch as his messengers, to collect money from the peo- 
ple; none of the civil officers shall meddle with them on 
their \ why. eke" 
If any one of those who have married contrary to their 
rules, or who hes contrary to their system of faith, dies, 
جف له‎ nor other officers, shall by force | ompel 
the Armenians to bury him. oP 
And ss long as the said Patriarch shall act in ¢ cordance 





















with this my imperial berit, his patriarchal office con a 1 


cain a be eivenst to الات ل‎ and no-one shall i in 





ْ said fd Hotianines, 1 nblbabanal be ee! 
Sacer catesrid like: jo equals,‘“) shall together with: his 
agent at the Porte, and fifteen of his people besi 
sone de the capitation, and every other tax, 
q an Lhe. mek 












jalone, and his agents shall examine and 
settle the accounts of the Priests and Vartabeds w ho reside 
in the churches-and monasteries of the Empire. 






‘With regard to the churches and nates hi pelong ٠ 





yt 


ea com 1 1 
م موسي‎ aerate. a 


age “falitier, “but the‏ يا تسسحا 
erates‏ 
in accordance with their relig-‏ عد the Armenian nation SNE‏ 
bequeath propert to the poor of the Church, or to the‏ 
non #0 byte‏ 


sgiciet hie voliaton, “ler es ا‎ i fur ws coins 
to law; and let no one interfere when he (the Patriarch) 
Fe Varad تياس‎ and depeives him of his office as Price 

















certs and places another in seta 4 
| rding to al foreste. ouster, by this my high edt 





churches. under his jurisdiction, wid et no one aie atte بو‎ 
so no Priest, or Vartabed, acting under appointment of 
Patriarch, contravene this im perial berat in regard to the 
sshibition. of the accounts of the revenues of any of the 
عسوي عي نس‎ which are the perquisites of dhe Pa- 
Let none “of the primates (rich men of the فود‎ it 
presume to dictate that such a priest must be remove: 
office, or that such an one must vecioced inmate 
of that such a man must be married contrary to the rules. 
cy eo the ig at he ma neither 
nuren, مده‎ go t ع‎ streets ue 









So kage: xh 1 na is n 5 : 





Ar ب‎ 

(of the Porte) dwelling id Cone‏ من سما 

stantinople and the neiz hboring cities, ‘i idee the Varta- 

beds, the Priests, “of the Council called Alty 

Jema’at. 8 the chiefs of the’ various trading corporations, 
8 peti “presented to palin seth have’ nan known 


the monk David was ana lenge of Constantinople. 
gsi having sprung up among the Armenians, 
uuse the greater part of the community do not wish the 
monk David, and, on this ‘account, neither the monk David, 
nor i عي‎ monk desired by some, being suitable 
ersons for the patriarchal office in our Metropolis; therefore, 
/ علدت‎ necessary, according to ancient rule, 1 ١ make 
choice of another person. Wherefore, by my high 
I gave orders that, excepting the monk David, and the other 
monk desired by certain pious persons, a worthy and suita- 
bie tadividuel should be chosen, by unanimous consent, Bo- 
ding to theirenstom.  ~ 





















greeably to my order, they all, having assembled te 
iin ابح‎ hark Gey Al, baring ele st 
_ the Vicar of the former Patriarch,—whose end be peace !|— 
on account of his being praise worthy, and of Beod character. 
"This monk Hohannes,—whose end. be peace !—having beer 
chosen by them, the same who has now the i imperial be 
in his hands, and: being appointed over them; they besought, 
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2 Fea wen he efor Mere wot tthe Kin a 
Balkh, having thon nae across the Je “J 
followed him, and went into acl Sughd, 
he met his envoy returning fom Tatts, Wik deen ae 
his letter, in which the ki ig of that country wrote : 5 tee 














that the honor of kings a princes reqnires them to aid one 
another in time of need ; ; but, having inquired of the er voy 
whom you sent to me, respecting the appeara ce , the religi rio 





the rites, and the conduct of these Arabs, agai row 
disk the aid of my troops, 1 am edénvinced that hey ), 
their religion, its nites and عاذ‎ faith, will conquer the whole ظ‎ 
| that no one can stand before them, and that no one pri 
ean make them change their determination. The best plan > 
for you, therefore, is to resort to stratagem and dissimula- 
tion. Use then these means, that they may not drive you 
from ot ar Sinn, ااا‎ in the end you will be able to, pe o 
fe اد ما اديت‎ to his own يد‎ of Tur- <3 
‘sent eyird with his to Fe anah, y 
es took up his abode. a ty 54 2 
~ As for Ahnef, he went back from Balkh to Merv 151100, and Z 
wrote to the Khalifeh ‘Omar an account of the conquest which 86 
he had made, stating also that he had driven العا عمق‎ of 
Khorasiin, which gave the Khalifeh,—on whom be pence !— 
much joy, and relief from the apprehension which he had folt 3 
him; and the Khalifeh appointed Ahnef governor = 
0 ا رو ما ا‎ 4 
Fars. — 4 
=> ١ Now two years of the khalifate of 0 boe be 
the Divine complacence !—had passed. The people of Kho- 
raisin had broken their compact, and sacrificed their lives; 
0 the last of the Sisinide kings of Persia, left 
2 ‘urkistan, and coming again into Khorasan in 
egaining his lost kingdom was killed, = 
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claimed:.+" What, shall wa-tlo Semnpld. tbat, iastondloe, cee 
making this conquest, there had been a fire, or a sea, between 
it and us, that. no one could have gained it!” ‘Aly —on whom 
be pogeee—tevie asked the Khalifeh: “O ‘Omar! why 





are you averse — to the conquest of Khorasin?” the latter re- 

ied: “Because its inhabitants have three several times 

their compact ; much blood. has already been shed,‏ 1 ظ 
and many persons have died, and I do not wish Muslims to‏ 

die there.” The Khalifeh, therefore, wrote to Ahnef: “ You 
have-gone far enough ; do not cross the Jeihin, but remain 
in Khorisin ; and endeavor not to change your mien, nor to 
adopt the Persian food and elegancies ; continue in your own 
habits; that victory from God may be ever with you. If you 
do change your habits, God will reverse the conquering pow- 
ver Which He has given to you.” 

When Yezdejird ‘crossed the Jeihiin, he went to Sughd, 
the king of which had assembled a numerous force, and invi- 
ted the people of Ferghanah to join him; which they having 
done, -he'crossed the Jeihiin in company with Yezdejird, and 
came to Balkh. Meanwhile, Rabi‘'a Ibn "Amir left that place 
for Merv Er-Rid, and Yezdejird, assembling the troops of the 
Khakhan of the Turks with those of Balkh and 'Tataristan, 
marched with fifty thousand mounted men against Ahnef, 
who at that time had only twenty thousand men with him. 
The Khakhan's soldiers came to Deiri-Ahnef, where Abnef 
then»was, near to Merv Er-Rad, and. there, morning and 
evening for two months, fought. with the Muslims. One 
night, the officer om guard among the Turks was a person 
of عه‎ tobe related to the Khakhan. Abnef learning this 
went out, and fought with him in single combat, and killed 
him, the officer, however, not knowing with whom he fought. 
This person was one of three brothers, and one of the survi- 
ving toro; heating ‘af- his beother’s death, came out against 

and was also killed. "The third afterwards met with 
See Ge ian et ke ee. When morning 
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ee to fight for, bat eventually took peaceably 





when Yerteiind came to Merv, the } جب‎ 
Alef Ibn Kais, with twelve thousand of the troops of Ké 
feh and Basrah, in pursait of him; with-orders to follow him 
wherever he might go, until he should be driven fromthe 
face of the earth, for the Khalifeh was very fearful of him: 
Abnef on his way to Khorisin first reached Isfahan, and next, 
taking the route by Tés to Kohistan, went near to Kain. 
Then, by that route entering Khorasan, hecame first to Heri; 
and took it by the sword. As Yezdejird was at that time in 
Merv, Abnef appointed a person لوم وشم اوديري‎ “en 
lieutenant of ‘Hierét, and continued on to Merv. - 

i id ish in command of Nishibir, that: city aon 
mith saa ع وبلق"‎ sent Metraf Ibn ’Abdallay -with a 
4 ibis to shabir and Harith [bn Hasan to Sarakhs, and 
they took those two places without any resistance: He with 
his own men having advanced to Merv, Yezdejird-fled from 
it, and went to Merv Er-Riid. Ahnef encamped at Merv,and’ 
Yezdejird sent envoys from Merv Er-Rid to the Khakhin 
الود يد ل‎ of Sughd, —— pr ie 













manders to join him, one of whom’ 

was ’Alkameh’ tbr Nasr: نمكت‎ another ‘Abdallah Ibn 
Aba *Okail Eth-Thakafy, another Rabia Ibn. ‘Amir Et 
‘em ny; and the fourth Tbn’Amm ‘Ghazal El-Harnnd 
When these persons reached Ahnef, he appointed Hirith 
Tbn Numan to be: lientenant of Mery, and went for 
ward to Mery Er- ne ‘Yezdejird now left this place, and 
Foing in haste to Balk it himself into its fortress, As 
Er-Ri I aap canted point of Khorasin, and يه‎ 
was near to Merv, Herat and Nishitbér, Ahnef remained: there. 
A le al سي‎ ‘to Balkh, which they at 

























Dae aa ‘them, and crossed the Tein and: hen 
Arrived at the gates of Balkh, he fonrid that the 1 


116503 taken possession of the ع‎ ent 
weavers the city of Tukhtristeey aaah capt soaker 











ark ehciiers "Worse to his aid, and ‘ns‏ لوح الس هه 
of Merv, tgp caer‏ لع مس Sera‏ : 
Lah they came for, and ‘received: for reply that‏ 
‘hakhin had sent them to his assistance. Consequently,‏ 
Yeasejint ordered Mahi to prepare for battle, and the late‏ 
an answer of acquiescence. t coming on, M&hii or-‏ 6 
and, halting in front‏ ; حي سس يا اس و 1 
of the tle of th in; wait there unl ay tight,‏ 
eyird, been apprised oft maunded:‏ | 
eter erincuninee tal ian scaeeaaaesiaee‏ 
walls, with cords, and, this being done, proceeded a short dis-‏ 
tance in the dark; but being dressed in his gold-‏ 
suit and belt he became fatigued, and having chanced to:‏ 
come to a mill he asked its keeper, if he had nota place where’‏ 
he might seek a little repose in sleep. The miller; without‏ 
recognizing him, spread ‘a small carpet for him, and the king?‏ 
and in’‏ عدم موود laid down upon it. ee ee eee‏ 
around‏ ,ا هلا the morning the miller, seeing the belt, with‏ 
his back, from a desire to possess it, struck the sleeping‏ 
a blow with an axe, which killed him. ٠ Then taking‏ 
belt he threw the body into the water, Phe van dell‏ 
Mahi entered the palace, —— not finding: Yezdejird, was id‏ 
that he had escaped behind the walls. So So he pursued‏ 
him, but lost-all trace of him til he teached the mill, where‏ 
ote and bale The miller he put‏ و 0 he‏ 























Khorasan, who having the ops that country ts a 
from city to city, to Merv. Mahi then fled, and ينات‎ 
ee the Khikhin, and remained in ‘Turkistin. Aboas 





bie ‘Kase Aboofwhich is on the: Dainese At 
Rid ; eae يوب بام سج جمس -جييج‎ eee oo time of 
the Khalifeh ‘Omar. =n 
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نتضيد د عيت > حن AE‏ 


لمجم سبي :0 ootenas‏ امعد يلصم ةا سوس ا ما 
tt Sot ion yh et fo ea‏ 


vdeeltiiats whinge ع سي‎ HS eos 
eased ead thate to bathe ibay Set ot oe eee 
ait er somo Sg en ren ee 
and the members of his family, were of those -who 


nied him thither from Medain, and he ‘had no ‘means of sup- | 


porting them. Se 
|, Now in Khorisin there was a king named Mahé, to whom 
/ that provitice as far os the Jeihiin had. been entrusted “by 
| jird. ‘Beyond that river, the whole country was held 
00 When this Mahi heard that 
ezdejird had left Mediin, he became the son-in-law of the 

Khe |, and united his own country with his; and the two 
made a compact between themselves that, should either be 
in need, the other would go to his assistance with ابد‎ al 
the needy:party might require. Yezdejird ordered this per 
son to. act in concert with him, and to enter his servi: Mg 
but, instead of obeying him, he-sent-to the Khakhan for 
troops, with! a: view a to making war upon his own king. 


























: “ae عيضا مس جديا جد‎ hundred and’ 
you Cy rpwada ind Yount clled me, Should 
long our dom is to last.” 
Yen 8 eal : 


a house; and having asked him whether he in- 
tended to to. put him to death, he answered in» the negative, 
but.added: “ We have deprived you of the government, an 
دده وق‎ never have it again; write, therefore, fortes doe 
ti z that you give Rei to me and نا‎ ae بسع اتح‎ 
| alter, should anyone become king os 
; that Yeadejind gave the command of this place to 
ئْ‎ ‘ing. given this document to the: اك‎ wi 
asked fo he was restored to liberty, and was still in Rei, 
when -was taken. From Rei, لا‎ 
I fal in; ; but, not feeling disposed to:femain there; he went to 
Kerman ; and حو نمسم ومن"‎ eal him ا‎ 
next proceec ed 
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10 ْ " ب جيم سس سمي ممم السو يجوابر «جمديد‎ . 
ezdejird as their king. Feeling himself safe in Merv he-re- 
pe, | لصا‎ and issued his orders. About two parasangs 
اب ونه داح اي د‎ temple) amet: دسج حبرو‎ 
و‎ 
_ The author ace لم‎ says, that this statement: was not 
lrawn from the Persian historians, and 1* have read in other 
works that, vida Yezdejird had spent one year at Merv, he 
was put todeath ina mill. 'The author adds, that Yezdejird 
left Merv for Merv Er-Rid, and wandered over the whole of 
Khorasan; and that the ssc Sh pats لوو‎ Ibn Kais to 
take him, who followed him into Khorésin, and ‘thence, from 
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he 2 sued Shahr-Zad what was the value of the mb ‘, to 2 
nae replied that no one Ae ar a ide 
one something to this man, present 

seus sah ee a dirhems' to that sing انما‎ ors ‘the 
sake “a pts Menon? 






















‘Tefused rsa Eee a rh 
ried og th if he AE ter bee Weenie 
ings, he would have taken the ring from him by force. 
; adds “on account of your compact, and your 
his year, the the 22d of the Hijeah, Abd El-Malik fbn Merv 2 
and id etches we to 0 age 






5" hile تعلا‎ 50 seen اع‎ the eee : 


con a tee with t chair upon‏ ع 


Seat ا‎ 
“dant cha og ih oz 


chair. One day be had reached a stream, when 
nts, wishing to-water the mules, awoke him. He inc 
“had done so. “ For,” said he, “I was ¢ 5 ing 





a ee 





a light. "Abd Fr-Rahmin asked him. rom What place the 
jewel came, and who brought it, Shahr-ZAd pointed out 
one of bis own men as the person who had brought it from 
the wall of Yajij and Majaj, adding: “ There are many 
kings thereabouts, but one in particular holds the kingdom 
of the wall, which lies. between the mountains. ‘T'o every 








ents and the letter of Shahr-Zad to 





and went up into the mountains near the wall. From the 
summit of one of these mountains I looked into a hollow 
which was wide, deep, and dirty, and so perfectly dark that 
I thought 1 had never seen stich a spot. ‘The falconer then 
said to me: I will throw this meat inte the ravine, and let 
the eagle fly after it; if he reaches it before it falls, nothing 
will be attached to it; but if it falls on the ground, and he 
Soa: itup, I-shall be sure to find penetbing adhering to it, 
1 throwing the meat, he let fly the eagle after it; the meat 
fell to the ground, and the bird picked it up, and returned, and 
perched upon the hand of the faleoner. This ruby was found 
adhering to the meat, and the man basang handed it to me, 
1 kept it.” ’Abd Er-Rahmin,—on.whom.be peace |—having 
directed him to deseribe the appearance of that wall, he said : 
“It is built of stone, iron and brass, and reaches from the 
summit of one mountain, down its side, up to the summit 
of another.” ‘Abd Eir-Rahiman said: “ You have, then, really 

beheld the wall which the Almighty mentions in the Kuran, 
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WI have canard to the انان‎ owe: erbends :'' bi 

inh Bhd to him: “When you go oe, rou will find 
nal y places اا‎ to the kings of the Allans and the 
s, called Balenjer. الي‎ this is the wall, or | barrier, 
of Vajaj and Majij, which was buile: by Dhu-l-karnain."* 
bd. Er-Raliman Soe “J will not go so far as that; yet, 
were I not afraid ما‎ my Prince, | would proceed even 
to Vijajand Majiy.” en, assembling his troops he entered: 
the Derbenids,-and ceeded’ on towards the Balenjer, and 
ing madé M ‘of the inhabitants of all the tow 3 










































Derbends, where he remained from the time: of the : Khalifeh 
‘Omar "Omit Ibn: El-Khattab until that of ' | b 

“Now, after the subjection of all these towns to islamism, 
one: nie ‘brave men who had. been in the holy wars, went 
ظ‎ > ! » Khaliteh, and was inquired of by him how he passed 
he Derbends, and how the war had been carried on in the 
autor the: ‘infidels. The man answered the Prince of 
the believers as follows: “ When the infidels saw us, they 
siid'to themselves: We have never seen any soldiers like 
pr ‘and they asked us: Are you angels, or are you sons 
Adam; to which we replied that: we were sons of Adam, 
bist: that the angels of heaven were on our side, and that, 
whenever any one made war upon us, they came to onr aid. 
On this account, therefore, they did not attack us. Tt became 
also a saying among them, that no one could kill kill any of us, 
among these towns, when one of the inl habite ts said 4 the 
others + Let ععع من‎ whether these [ ni 9 ‘ie, or not; andt tak= 
ing his bow and arrow he prod tai a tree, and having shot , 
at كن‎ killed one of our number, from which they ki het 
we were mortal. They then commenced eer Ipon 
ee we asia, back-came once more to the Derbends.”" 
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the di distance of a hundred: parasangs, he returned to the }‏ خا 
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ing > و‎ 1 = 
is ordin 8 ود لقال عبط نبا‎ ctpitation- capitation-tax to pay, 
of arded the Derbends, oa kept the pay ate 
esting + Muslims ; sd they were lays war wh them, 
ite ae usage. ‘is still observed in Mawaré-l-Nahr, the 
cities of which pay neither capitation-tax, nor ground-rent, for 
the reason that the inhabitants wage war with the Turks day 
and night, and Boks, Sahel and upon the Muslims. - ١. 









" Attes pli Sarrakeh and Habib met there, and 
made peace with the people of all the Derbends, on condition 
that the Muslims should be free from molestation in that quar- 


aes not be obliged, themselves, to. keep er 


: sont all those about him to one and another 
{ the passes, and the towns on the mountains of the passes. 

Se ‘Bekr to.a town called Kiikan, and Habib to-another 
named Teflis; Selman Ibn Rabi’ah ‘Bahily he deputed to 
another town, ‘and Hadhifeh to another. In the mountnins 
there were many towns which to this day are called Derbends.* 
He took all the Derbends of Allan and Haziz, and the Muslims 
were unmolested. Afterwards, he wrote on account of this 
to the Khalifeh, which rejoiced him very much, for he had al- 
ways feared lest, should the Ris and other infidels come upon 
the Muslims ايه عه‎ they might do them harm; but hear- 
ing of the arrangement for their safety he when ب‎ 








and ve to Si Sarrakeh a a letter of thanks, 











5 aA : ds ae hen * ae | : xt 
wrote tothe Khalife, fori him that be had gee re 
in charge to "Ismeh ; from which ‘Omar understood that 
a had-pone to. the Derbends, and. supposing that he would 
need reinforcement, he directed Sarrakeh Ibn ‘Amréi to take-a 
few troops and proceed to the Derbends of Haziz, forthe pur- 
pose of aiding him. “'Take,” said he, “a number of brave 
Sind ْ sd depart” Ser Ibn Rabi'ah ع‎ red 
Vy ” Sarrakeh, having. appoin the 
passaterith the troops of Bapcah... The ادس مد‎ 
the troops of ifeh also wrote 
to Habib [bn Muslimeh, directing him to take the troops of 
Jozair, and march to the aid 0) Bekr at عو ع تس‎ > 
he did ‘at the head of a large body of 
_ Now Sarrakeh went by one pass, es: Habib by another, 
but both: ‘came out at Haxiz. Barrakeh sent “Abd Er 
Rahmisr fbn Rabi'sh in advance, but the pass to which thesa 
twh were to go was held by a king, or prince, named Shahy- 
porn: on theapproach of ‘Abd Er-Rahman, came to meet 
and make peace with him, on condition that he was not to 
pay the capitation-tax. % For,” said he, “| am between tw6 
enemies, the Ris* on the one hand, and the people of Haztz 
on the other, who are foes to all the world, but partieul: 1 















the Arabs. These alone are the occasion ‘of all our : 
So'then, instead of paying the eapitation-tax, we will marek 
ere with our instruments of war and troops, keep the 

| and not permit these people to leave their, seats: 
Rather than pay the tax, we will annually make war with 
them.” ‘To this offer *Abd Er-Raliman replied; “* There is 
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>97 rob Thr Pevkady was inarching: forward from ote ae 
م ا‎ urea eae wher the latter 
in’ a prince of Azerbijan named Isfendiyiry who 
aching BE oranamany sto winenroae sande cae 
by fi y; to which Bekr having replied 
Pesce heron call: “Then take me prisoner; but, 
if ath the whole population of Azebizin 
Sa Ahem and sa a مجلا و‎ 
















sae. vues Nivain’ to: sendeuaid én Azerbijan; 
and there learned what Bekr had done to Isfondiyar and how 
he had taken possession of all'the places in the: ty i 
that where this erson' was. Thus far Bekr had. carrie om 
no war in Azerbijain ; but he wrote to the Khalifeh that he 
had put Isfendiyar in confinement, and had as 

a pe di and asked permission to mech against the 
Detbends and take them. . 

One of the dihkans of Azerbijin-was named Bahram Tbn 
Porakh-Zad; this person now assembled his troops and - 
marched against Belcr, to offer him battle. Bekr, 'Ismeh and 
Semmik all united, and tnade battle against Bahram, and 
routed him, and took much booty. Upon this, Isfendiyar told 
Bekr that this was the last person remaining to oppose him, 
‘and that, he roe sorely defeated, Azerbijin was now won. 
“Go Saou choose,” said he, “there is no one:to 
pease hee dion eter adhe Hen of the booty, irid-vetalse 
‘unis time asked: leave to march against the Derbends, which 
was granted. 








~ # he The Caspian sea. 
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d wen مم‎ Marzaban to the city, pa Sie taster aused 
ee dees that all persons who desired to become 
ld leave the city, and that those who did not 
should p pay the ground-rent. When Isfahid heard «this, he 
ithered his chief nobles around him, among whom was one 
n, who was a man of distinction: Ferkhin’ was 
called the Leshker-Kesh, or military commander, of Khorasan, 
ount of his having condneted an army from thence,” It 
is ‘said in the Persian histories, that Ferkhan bore the ae 
Shah of Gilan, becanse he was so addressed im writing. 
custom in accordance with this is observed at the present aA 
~ Albthe military commanders gathered around Ferkhan, and 
inquired of him what he wished them to do, upon which he 
said: “This Persian religion of ours has become obsolete, 
and the new religion which has come among ne is in repute} 
it is therefore better for us to make peace, and agree to pay 
the capitation-tax.” All agreeing with him, he then senta 
person to Sawid, and made soni on condition that the whole 
of Tabaristan showld annual pay the sum of five hundred 
thonsand dirhems, and also that, should the Muslims need 
troops, none shonld be levied in that quarter, Sawid in ne- 
ceptin terms received from Perkhan five hundred thou- 
sand dirhems, and remaining in Gurgan wrote an account of 
the transaction to the Khalifeh, together with the news of 
the taking of Kamish, which oceurred A, H. 22. sh 


‘The conquest of Azerbijan and the Derbenis of Haziz. 


The Khalifeh Omar wrote to Nu'aim to send Semmik 
Ibn Harith to Azerbyan, but he had already sent thither 
‘Tsmeh Ibn Ferkady and Bekr Ibn ‘Abdallah. The fire- 

temples of the’Persians were there. In the Pehlewy tongue 

fire is called azer, and for this reason the Persians تاد‎ the 
country that name. The great fire which the; 

was there. From where the limits of H 














@ country beats thi hems of Agorbiatad! sof Haat, 
becca ge i داك اس مي‎ lead to the country of 














Gurgan yale at Bastam, a cet connected with, Kamish, 
There was a ‘person. in Gurgan, of عم عط‎ of the kings of 
Dailam, of the Persian religion, whose name was Murzabin ; 
all Daghistin and Gurgin were under him. In Tabaristdn 
there was another person, named Isfahid, who, وم‎ with 
the former, held the whole of that country. 


: | . The conquest of Gurgin and Tabaristdn, 


. So then the king of Gurgian was named Murzaban, and 
was of the Dailamy race; and. Isfahid was king of Taba- 
ristin, When Sawid with his troops marched. towards 
Gurgin, and was within one eae journey of. Marsa ban, 
psy Sacto embraced islamism, and made peace ° Sawad 

11 ign theat thee. ع سجن د يع وس‎ should pee 
for عد جص + س0‎ oh lg who did not. becomea 
Muslim should ht a ie He thought that, when 
news of this reach Isfahid, he also would make peace, 
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went ig ا‎ vi News to Rei لهام با"‎ village 
named Kohad; it was there that he met Nu’aim, and asked 
for quarter and to be treated as a friend, which was granted. 
informed Nu‘aim that there were a great number of 
troops in Rei, whom he could not possibly encounter except 
‘by stratagem ; and when Nu'aim inquired as to the stratagem 
to be employed, he said: “Give me two thousand men, and, 
while you attack them in front, 1 will enter the city m their 
‘rear, and as they on hearing of this will fall back upon the eity, 
do you pursue, and cut them down.” No‘aim gave him the 
‘two thousand men, and sent with him his own brother's son, 
ihir Ibn ‘Amri Ibn Mekhrameh. He gave to the for- 
mer the command of the troops, and directed the latter to 
‘obey him in all things. ‘am tock the troops, marched 
‘against the city, surrounded it, and at night went in the di- 
rection of Khorasan. The next day, the troops of Siyawesh 
came out of Rei on the side of Mukran, and took their stand 
‘near the mountains, having them in the rear, Now that: 
was the praying-ground of Rei. As soon as Zain heard | 
the) fightmg had begun, he sent word to Mundhir, and then 
swith his troops descended the mountain of Tabar, threw 
Aimeelf into the city, and pot the inhabitants to. the sword. 
When tidings of this reached Siyawesh, all his troops tumed 
back to the city to protect their dwellings, and were killec 
in masses. Siyawesh’s men having thus serted him, he also 
returned. Nu’aim pursued them; the اسيم‎ were put to 
the sword both in front and on the rear, and when they 
entered the city blood flowed in the streets like water, A 
few only of the Persian troops survived, and these fled. The 
a e of Rei gathered around Kikus in Dameghan. 4 
her ‘Nu'aim entered the city, he ordered it to be sacked. 
Zain. and all his family had quarter, and he was made ع‎ 
emor, after its castle, however, had been destroyed, and was 
left-in the condition in which it isto this تهك‎ eee 
» There was a chief in Demawend nomed Merdin-Shah, 
who, when the fugitives reached him, knew that the cause 
of the Persians was lost. So he sent persons to Nu’aim at 
Rei,,to ask quarter and treat for peace, agreeing to pay-the 





























he miutst name 40 عم بده‎ =e حور ا‎ to be, govecho 
Hamadiin, send Semmak Ibn Harith with conse امعد اي‎ 
men to Azerbijan, and go himself against Rei, 9 rin 
ust not. suffer the Persians to collect any where, When 
the Khalifeh’s letter reached Nu’aim, he appointed Yezid Ibn. 
aus governor of Hamadan, sent Semmak [bn Harith with 
two. thousand men to the aid of those in. Azerbyan, vole 
he with the remainder marched against Rei. 
—Hamadan and Rei were both taken A, H. 22. 


The taking af Ret. 

) When news reached Siyaéwesh that the Arab forces were 
marching against him, he in his turn wrote to the Persian: 
princes, saying: “The Arabs are coming upon me, and no 
one has been able to withstandthem, when they have deter- 
mined to march-any where; and the king Yezdejird is far 
away. Should he come to Rei, you cannot retain the, po- 
sition you oceupy; but, if you send troops to my aid, ل‎ 
will make myself a buckler to you, and fall in your defense. 
If you send none, not only shall 1 have to fly, but you-also 
will -be destroyed.” Most of them approved of -his plan, and 
chose him their commander, and sent troops to his aid, An 
immense body of soldiers assembled, among whom was one 
_ of the most distinguished of the Persians, and a dihkan of 
١ Rei, named Zain. He wasacavalier of Ferghinah ond the 
chief noble of Reipand an enemy of Siyawesh. He was at 
Rei on account of its being the season for sowing, as he be- 
longed to that city. His sons, who were extensive cultiva- 
tors in that pert of the country, were constantly in اديه‎ 


+ This ها‎ w play upon the.nume سوق‎ which literally. ه * متحي‎ stipe 
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Sha'by went to Kéfeh; and the Khulifeh ‘Omar caused the 
Jews to be removed from Khaibar, and that place to be appor 
Seer ee ah Pe ort o4 oe 
PATA S. The taking of Hamadén. ria oe ea 


 No’sim went with a goodly females of-soldiers to! ب 7# ماف‎ 






dan, where there wasa governor named Habesh-Shim, who | 


after having made peace with Hadhifeh broke it, and con- 
verting the city into a fortress assembled a large force within: 
When Nu’aim arrived, this governor asked aid from Azerbi- 
jan, and was reinforced by a large body of troops. Nu'sim 
wrote to the Khalifeh to inform him of this circumstance; 
and be-was troubled, and wrote to Hadhifeh, then in Nehii- 
wend, directing him to send to Nu’aim all the men he had 

La 





with him, which: he did... ْ 1 
_ Habesh-Shim then, having been reinforced b many troops. 

from Persia, marched out.of the city to meet 7 u'aim:; and a 

battle ensued, in. which the two armies so withstood one anoth- 


er that it was said to be a harder fought battle than even that: 


of Nehawend. It continwed for three days.and three nights, 
alter which. Habesh-Shim’s soldiers gave way, and the 
Persian army was defeated. Nu'aim took possession of Ha- 
madan, and sent troops im pursuit of the fugitives, who fled 
towards Rei, where a person was stationed by Yezdejir with 
a large force, who was a descendant of Bahram-'T'shiip; 4 
named: Siyiwesh Ibn Bahram Ibn Bahram T'shipin: 1 


Muslims pursued the fogitives as far as Séwah and there stop= 
ped. This Sawah is three stations from Rei, and from > 


Hamadan to Rei is a distance of six stations, Nu'aim divi- 
ded the booty, and taking out the fifth part sent it tothe 





ee 


, with news of the victory, by three individuals) — 


who all bore the name of Semmak, namely, one Sei nal 
Ibn Mekhran لجو ا‎ esti Ibn Harith, and another 


‘hav 





000 مت ”ايز Sete te i, oe? eee‏ — حافية A‏ 005-597 فى ال all‏ معن ا و أن عو 


lest عط‎ people discuss whether or not I have done well." 


Now Mughatrah Ibn Shu'beh was. at Medineh, and knew, 
when the Khalifeh was in private with Jebir, that it was to 
rn governor of some place, though he could not 
tell what one. Jebir, esas returned to his own dwelling, 
said nothin about what occurred to any one except his 
wile, and ¢ م‎ her with secresy directed: her to: prepare 
for the journey. Mughairah now went home, and told his 
wife to.take a little ee bread, and go to Jebir's dwelli 

and ask his wife where her usband was ع‎ going. His wife did 
accordingly, and entering the house save her bread to Jebir's 
wile, saying: “Here is some bread for your husband’s jour- 
ney; Where ts he going?” . Jebir's wife replied: ‘'To be 


١ governor of Kiifeh, but do not tell any one of it.” The wo- 
man then returned ‘home, and told the news to her husband, . 





‘eho, welit forthwithto the: Khali(oh; aid exclaimed. «May 
God grant. his blessing, O Prince. of the: believers ! whom 
bore a7 ag Age to be. governor over the Muslims in such 
*ثث ززوان ظ‎ 6 Whom do you suppose 2" asked the 
k Veh. “Jebir Ibn Mut’am,” answered Mughairah. ‘Thi 
Khalifeh then inquired of him how he knew this." For,” 
said he, “I charged him to keep it secret, and not let it be 
known to.any one.” Mughairah replied: .'* He is not a man 
of confidence,’’ and the Khalifeh then told him that he did not 
know, what to do with the people of Kifeh, as they would 
complain of whomsoever he might send there. Mughairah 
remarked upon the character of the inhabitants of that city, 
that they required a governor over them who would punish ; 
on which the Khaliieh sad: “If it be as you say, no one is 
‘s0-well fitted for the place as you.” So he relieved Jebir of 
the charge, and sent Mughairah instead of him, and this per- 
son remained there until the. Khalifeh’s death, when | 
together with Jarir Ibn ‘Abdallah and Sa’ad Ibn Mes‘ 
Eth-Thakafy,. returned to Medineh.. This Jarir was also 
governor of Kifeh for one year. These events occurred 
A. H.21. 
"The Khalifeh, sent ‘Abdallah Ibn Mes'idy to Kufeh to 
wack the Kuran and jurisprudence. He now gave him 
varge of the treasury. To Othman Ibn Meknefeh he 
J saroullee of اك م‎ POUL and to | 
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struck Dabdallah eblaw with his sean ‘which حي ويد‎ ‘up 
ts middle, over the back of his antagonist to the bow of nie 
side, touching the girth so as to ent it, and on towards the 
horse's tail. "Abdallah sprang to his feet, — however 
letting his hold-of his bridle; then, again lea upon 
se aed’ hack, he brandished his a and ape and 
charged upon Kadeskin, who exclaimed: “Isee you are in= 
deed a brave man, and ل‎ will give you whatever you may 
ask.” §7Abdallah replied: “© Beeome a Muslim, or pay the 
tribute-tax.”  Kideskiin accepted the latter alte “and 
eymade peace with each other, on the condition that حم‎ 
ever chose to leave Isfahin should be at liberty to 08 16 
t he pleased, without hindrance, ‘Abdallah consented to 
مع‎ that peace was coneluded,. be i? 
eWhen "Abdallah led his troops to: Isfahan, Abii Misi El- 
"Ashiry, marched out of Basrah to join him, taking with hint 
the forces of Nehiwend and Ahwax, He reached "Abdal- 
lah Ibn “Attab three days after peace was concluded, bat-be- - 
fore he had entered the city, so that, Abii Misa having joined 

= they entered it together. The whole city became tt 

and 


















havin told: the ple that- they micht ow 
+ thes 1 eased, they sean themselves of the permision, 
and went with their santa % Oe | 5 
Abdallah now Wrote to the Khalifeh, gi him news 
the v ctory; which caused him much A dace ts and = 
pointe ‘Sib Tbe Akra’a, governor of Isinhin, and commanded 
"Abdaliah to march «with Aba Misa. El-Ashiry towards ا‎ 
miin, and to take with him Suhail Ibn Ady, ييه‎ dia 4 
cor jingly. ai, ae, 
This same year, the -inhabitents of Kifeh: complied ad 
agdinst their goverior ‘Omar Ibn Yasir, and the Khalifehy 
said he knew not what todo with them. “For said he, aah 
L-send:them an eminent person like Sa’ ail, they will find f wult 
with him ; and if 1 send: one less. capable, ‘they will silly | 
iscontented.” So, calling privately Jebir Ibn’ M ny aa, 
الفلا‎ hi | 1: ADDO nt you to be phate <7 Tk “flys 
but,-silb you send “ach the place, say nothing about ait ail 



















the tax was collected from each inhabitant, But at 





lifeh" made: him يوسم‎ beam si a وس و‎ 





me gee‏ ظ 

“Ashiy from Bush, and directed him to take the troops 
and go to "Abdallah Ibn *Attab at Isfahin; and 

‘Amro [bn Sarak to be wweanor of Rasrah:‏ سعد ماضن 





Three: times did the Khalifch remove (bt Masa from the 





moment of Basrah, always giving it back to him after- 

wards, and one of these times wns that just mentioned. ‘The 
Khalifeh wrote to Ziyad Ibn Hanzaleh to accompany عطاك‎ 
dallah Ibn ’Attib to Isfahan, and then, sending-ten thousand 
men under ‘Abdallah, directed that they sh d set off from 
Kiifeh with as many more as he chose to collect. 

?Abdaliah Ibn طقف"‎ went from 'lrak to Nehawend, and 
thence to Isfahan, where, preparing his forces for action, he 
gave to Warkah Ibn Riyah the charge of the front, to ‘Abd- 
allah Ibn Warlah El-Asdy that of the right wing, and to 
Ysmeh [bn *Abdallah that of the left. Half the distance be- 
tween Isfahin and Nehawend made o march of seven days. 
Thereabouts was one of the Persinn chief nobles, named 
Kadeskan, who had a great number-of troops with him, 
among whom were thoss who had escaped from Nehiwend. 
This person had appointed under him one named Shahrezar, 
whom he had sent on in advance with a large foree, © Shahre- 
gar marched towards Nehawend, and encamped in one of the 
villages connected with Isfahan, called Rustak esh-Sheikh, 
and, ’Abdallah [bn ‘Attab having gone oul to meet him, ‘the 
two armies attacked each other, and a great battle ensued, in 
the midst of which’ Abdallah singled ont and attacked Shahr- 
ezar, and with a blow of his sword killed him, on which 
the Persians were ‘routed, and many fell under the hands of 
the Muslims. The village at which this engagement took 
lesan had a dihkan, named age A who made peace with 

The latter took possession of the village. Such 
was the جد مهم‎ herd of the redoetion of Isfahiin. 

‘Abdallah now marched on to the walls of Isfahan, Ka- 
deskin, on-his part, prepared his forees, and marched out of 
the city; and he was a very valiant man. When the two 
armies came opposite to’ each other, this person went in 
front of his troops. and addressing "Abdallah said: “ Why 
should the blood of so many be shed?» T have heard that you 
are a brave man; come then, let us two fight for the vic- 
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as ta laws of the: religion. ofthe glorious Kurin. "The 


Ubdlalle ‘dy with "Ammary, ‘to instruct the 
its of Kiifoh, Jfrakeand: Sawad, in jurisprudence, and 


how an blamed the: Khalifeh for ‘neglect, : 






| : “ And we were'minded to be gracions unto them 
who were weakened in the land, and to make them in ظ‎ 
الج نفع‎ as the heirs (of Pharaoh-and his people), gave 
Ammiéary نه‎ banner, and dismissed him. - 
١ He bound up also four other banners, and sent them off by 
four other’ distinguished persons. “One of them he put into 





the hands of No‘aim Ibn Mukriw,; and told him to go directly — 
1. “For? said he, “the compact made with Ha- 





dhifeh has been broken ; attack them,” be added, “and if you 


go by that ronte-into Khorisin after Nee 52 
1 led | 






jird.”» “Nwaim Thar Mukrin did as he-was directed, and: 
pon the march went as far asa pliner: 





. © There he remained for the meht, andin the dark- 
‘nase -tobbets.came'and stole away his horses; on account of 
which bis men gave to the place > pantie nae 
Prom thence they took Hamadin. — Wea 
ا‎ Another banner was given by the Khalifeh to ‘Otbeh 





Perkady; and another to Boke Ibn ‘Abdallah; both’ of whowr 1 ١ 


ordered to goto Azerhijan, the one to take the rond to the 
right by Hulwan, the other, the left-hand road by Mésul,- He 
iso gave a banner to ‘Abdallah: Ibn "Attab, directing him to 
goto Isfahin. This last named person was one of the frient 











defenders, and belonged: to the tribe of Khazryy. 


ie Rae wnt rc as eae mer 
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my اودبي‎ in his place. Healso 





Oe 9 as 8 applicable to لولم ريت بين‎ the ل سملت‎ 






of the prophet, and one of the most eminent amon 2 hit اد‎ 





Samany people went aise from ihe 0 Mahain to: Kho 
عمو ابو سور‎ number of troops'in Bagrah, Kifeh, 
امسوم‎ and ‘Irak عمسلل‎ yield a sufficiency of provisions for 
their support ; the troops in Kiifeh also were very numerous. 
Nehawend and Dunyawer were therefore thrown open, and 
Chalifeh ordered that the riches of Nehiwend should be 
ed and given to its soldiers, and that the 
ماو جب موس‎ should be distributed among the soldiers 
of Kifeh, in order that all might be satisfied. 


The taking of Isfahan. 


~The Khalifeh had given command that the forees of “rd 
should not advance beyond Hulwan, nor those of Kifeh 
beyond Ahwaz. Seeing now, however, that Yezdejird did 
not remain quiet, but every year assembled troops, and made 











war with the Muslims, -he called together his people, and 


took counsel with them. All agreed that it was wrong to 
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forbid the troops to proceed farther in-their conquests, and 


that he might do م لاع‎ send them on to Fars, Isfahan and 
Kermiin, to ake these from Yezdejird, and make him di 

of the possession of them, ~The Khalifeh consulted: also 
with Hormezan, as to the direction in which he should send 
his forces; whether to Isfahan, to Fars, or to Kerman, and 
was advised by him to\send them to Istahan,. on acconnt of 
iis being the seat of the Persian kingdom. “Of which,” said 
he, “itz like the head, Fars being the body, and Azerbij 





and. Rei the two feet; now,” he added, “ though: reir ) 


and feet be gone, the head remains, and the reins are 

is-gone, all other parts are of no use2?‏ المتميجق مسقو وجيت 
leased the Khalifeh. Now, alter. the‏ ظ 0 

neg of العا‎ seul a tok, od gar 

"Abbas t ese 

Ziyad Ibn Hanzaleh, one of the friends.and com s of 
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‘come a martyr.” °C Omar w t, and inquired who else were 
martyrs, = “which 0 eth replied by naming them one. 


h 7 me, ده‎ sp of them were personally known to:the 
Chalifeh: ed that many others had. falle Ww HOS 
ameshe did not know. ‘The Khalifeh then said: “If 


* The next day aiter this, Séib Ibn Akra’a z 
beacon 0 fifth of the booty, and the box of jowels,, 








penal موه‎ it, adding that Hadhifeh, with the اموه‎ 
| of all the Muslims. with. him, had. sent it for him to 
do with it as he chose. “Hf you see. proper,” he con 
foo yourself, otherwise divide it among the believers.” 
‘Omar answered: “ You know not what they are, neither do F 
know. Now 1 wish you not to remain here even over night, 
but arise this very hour, take the things, and depart; they. 
justly belong to those who slew the infidels, and no one else 





has any right to them.” So Saib immediately left Medineh, 
and returned to Hadhifeh, who sold all the jewels contained. 
m the box to pete and divided the proceeds among his _ 





troops, giving seman four thousand gold-pieces.. 


do not know: them, God does,” quoting: a verse: of the 


seeing: 
ifeh asked what. it was, when Sib gave 
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to every hi 
It wos cena Hadhifeh that the Persians who had es: 


Gapad ا اليه جات‎ near Hamadan, and he accordingly sent 
Ka'ka’a against them, who scon dispersed them. sin Eero 
dain Satewet is @ fortress called Dunyiwer, in which most of the 
eda emaetg-p taken refuge. "The commander of this for- 
1 to Ka'ka’a, and asked-to be-sent to his superior, 
and Ka’k@’a having sevt him, Hadhifeh made peace with 
him, drawing up articles of agreement between them, =~ 

~ Thos Hamadin was gained peaceably, while Nehawend 





was taken by the sword. Nehawend was called Mah. Ele 





Basrah, and Dunyawer, Mah El-Kifeh. The cities of. 


and Kiifeh are near to each other, so that one half of the Mus- | 





po en ier aap and the pathol, es he 





: و مطاف an‏ _~ 





- سس‎ rit عه مويه سدم‎ thie si 
the Muslims cried out that Firdzin's army, clo ruth it 
padded was detained till God’ ee ‘a came 
pon him, and killed him; and this say: became proverbial 

among them. On the following says tie coun counted the dead, 
and found: hey had slain one hundred thousand men ; never 
indeed had there been so large an assemblage of the Persians 
before. Hadhifeh directed all the booty to be taken to Saib 
Ibn Akra'n, for, as before related, the Khalifeh had-sent him 
to divide it. ‘He took out-one fifth of it, and distributed the 
——— bowiman receiving two trousand dirhems of silver; 
and-cach horseman twice that sum» > دعا اما‎ ٠١ -30ip 





One day, a ‘person came from ntact the سبع‎ 


served in the temples of the fire-worshippers. He was 
mounted on an ass, and riding into: the presence of ‘the 


--'Khalifeh he said: “Spare me and- another Persian whom:E 


choose, and Iwill deliver up to you م‎ treasure of the Kesra 
Yezdejird, which is under my charge’ Hadhifeh consent- 
pi tesa old man brought to him~a sealed box, saying: 
hen Yezdejird sent his coffers to Rei, he gave me this 
box in. charge, telling: me it contained: “what would be -use- 
ful to him-in an honr.of need. ” Hadhifeh broke the seal of 
the box, and found it to be fullvof red, green, and white m- 
bies of great value; there were also several other kinds of 
wels, whose price noone knew. Hadhifeh was astonished 
at the si¢ht; and عط هام‎ Arabs that the box of jewels had 
not been obtained by them in battle, nor by the sword; that 
they therefore had no:right to.any share in. it; and ‘that he 
would, on this aecount, send i Jet cae: ae Kha- 
po to be it into the treasury 9 ims... All present 
rat what he pe sed, be sent the jewels by Saib 

















































battle after. ver" Sosin 
imitati be prophet, the “following day tk that anid their 
اذا‎ y-prayer, eried the tekbir, and prepared their flanks:to 
he right and left, and their center and wings; after which 
1 uimén 1 ‘made this prayer : 0 Lord! give us this day th 
glory.of i: rout the 1 , and grant me marty 








hall this day become a martyr; if it turns ont so, let. dh 
feh ع‎ your: commander, ‘Should he become a martyr, thet 
et Jarir Ibu ‘Abdallah succeed; and should he also fall, let 
Cais Ibn Maksth have the command.” Now Mughairah, 
.-.- ودس‎ besicachion se pe and this, exclaimed in a tone of 

row: “He has not remembered me!" ‘Then Nu’man, 
looking in Mughairah’s face, added: “ And in case all these 
become martyrs, then let Mughairah [bn Shu'beh be your 
commander; he said farther: “I will cry the tekbir three 
times, and shake my standard three ti and then fall 
them, which you must do also.” ‘The soldiers did as he h 
directed, and were soon mingled with the Persians. ae 
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them with their swords. When Nu’man beheld the rout 
of. he Persians, he exclaimed: “O Lord! sy ayer for 
Pasnew Gall dt لو‎ pedo.” With thie peaper r he ordere 
his‘standard:to be borne forward, and was about to follow ity 
when.an arrow struck him in the lower part of his bowels, 
and he became a martyr. He hada brother named Shemit 
Ibn. Mukry, to whom his body was immediately carried with 
the face covered over, and his standard was delivered to 
Hadhifeh. Hadhifeh likewise made an onset, followed. by 
the Muslims, and at an auspicious moment the Persians were 
routed and fled, the Muslims pursuing, who puta great nt 
ber of them to death. ‘Those who escaped got into Hesk, 
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‘ ye people! have. + 111 دي‎ 
an اع‎ 0 ae eee before 2 person, vin 
character wate in this nd Taal . 














6 spe 8 truly ; you ieee treated im unciv ly.” H 
bade “be seated, and afterwards Firiza 
sit ied thus: “ 0 Arb! you are the very worst of 
your people, and I. ought to, order my archers. to kill, you 
or with. I have as many archers in my ae عل‎ 5.08 
have troops, in. yours, But 1 مل‎ not wish y o be 
shed in my town; so, if you depart henee, it wile well 
with you. Otherwise, it will be the worse for you. Yet I 
know you will not leave so long as you live.” Mugha 
eplied by offering thanks to God, and pronouncing bene- 
ictions on our eh ey and said: “Yes! we have 
done as you say, were mean and poor, ba een 
كردم سم‎ may it be glorified !—sent us a t from 
y es and showed us the true way. "Ons Seon 
| Teh. us, gone to you. We come to. 
poverty to to you, and to receive riches and spoil 4 ges 
roe +.’ On finishing these words he turned abrupt 
nd left Firdzin, who said to his people: “I wonder 
‘that the Arabs will attempt to verify this 


me Mfoghairah havin returned to Nu’min, the latter assembled 
his troops, and ie لعي م ووه سات ع‎ ti موادا‎ shal ease 

0 me it seems best to turn. By, OU ROA Wi 
will make them believe we have relented, so that they’ 
pursue us, and we can then attack them.” Of this the 9 le 
army approved, and on the following day Nu’man led them 
one station. backward, at the same time ordering his troops 
to leave behind them all such articles as they had little or no 
use for. ‘The Persians thought from this that they | ظ‎ 
and therefore marched out of Hesk, and. pursed aftr them. 
Nu'man retreated one station farther, and then sto] , from 
which the Persians, fancyi y that he had now taken upa 
ore arath tle, themselves also يساح بدا‎ 
sition ; “rtizin, sottine his troops ready for the con- 
ict reel them, 0 them, in case he should be 
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s the grandeur of a Khalifeh.” On 
words being uttered, Sa’ad turned his face away from 
peaker, and cried out: worst this tan has pon 
falsely; deprive him, I pray thee, of his é¢yes, but not of hi 
tongue, then i may 4 السافع د‎ who قط‎ is.” When Mu- 
hammed Ibn Muslimeh had finished his inquiries, and was 
about to depart, to go directly to Medineh, both the eyes of 
Asameh became blind, which being known to Muhammed 
Ibe Muslimeh assured him that Sa’ad'’s prayer had been an- 
swered. Sa’ad offered also a prayer for evil to befall Jarrah, 
who had gone to Medineh to complain against him. “O 
God!" said he, “punish him with death, but let him not 
become a martyr in holy warfare,” Some days afterwards 
this person died by the sword, and his comrades were killed 
with stones, or كم‎ or died some such death, all without 

eing marty Vhen Muhammed Ibn Muslimeh and Sa‘ad 
reached Medineh, they made known what had happened to 
Jarrah’s company, and to Asameh, and the Khalifeh said: 
“T knew that they lied.” Upon this, Sa’ad exclaimed: “@ 
Prince of the believers! 1 was the first who shed the blood of 
the infidels; Iam the person to whom, in the first holy war 
of the prophet,—on whom be peace !—he confided his fami+ 
ly, saying: I intrust my family to yon, O Sa’ad! who are 

uth det جر اح‎ to me ; and this he never said to any other 
person.” But let us return to our narrative. a 
~ No’man Ibn Mukry remained a long while before the putes 
















“Nehawend ; so Pirazan sent men to him, saying : * Depute 
a person to come to me, with whom I may hold a conference,” 
Nu'man sent to him Mughairah [bn Shu'beh; on whose en- 
trance into the town of Hesk, Firiizan assembled his council, 
arrayed himself in a rich dress, wrought with gold, put a 
érown on his head, and seated himself on a golden throne, 
while his people stood on either side of him, dressed in silk, 
with swords girded at their sides. Moaghairah on being in- 
troduced cast his eyes upon the ground, without looking at 
any one. As he approached the throne of Firdzan, the peo- 
ple pricked him with the ends of their swords, and told hie 
to look up, that the king might see him; but he did not 
obey, nor change the direction of his eyes, and bein: still 
pressed so that he could endure it no longer, he + Gait 

















Tet / = . ' 9 الله‎ ' ul id, #االجاق‎ 
- In this state of things, a man of thetribe of Asad, whose 
name ane Jarrah Ibn oie halifeh against Sted, three 
ti ers, to complain to halifeh nst Sa‘ad, saying’: 

He oppresses us at Kifeh, and has violently deprived us of 
what is ours, and his division of spoil among th Muslims 
has not been equitable.” — ‘Omar's mind was much occupiet 









“You come at a time when my heart is much troubled: 
could you not wait till this is past? It has been assure 

me that you'come only for revenge. ‘True, I am in 
trouble, yet I will have your charges verified.” Now he 
had appointed Muhammed Ibn Muslimeh El-Ansary to be 
superintendent of the receivers of the fise, and whoever com- 
١ ١ غومتوهم‎ one of them كما‎ sent to this person, by whom 
@ matter was examined, and laid befure the Khalifeh, who 
acted according to the circumstances. The Khalifeh, theres 
fore, sent these persons to Muhammed Ibn Mustimeh, at Ki 
feh, for the purpose of having their charges against Sa’ad in- 
vestigated, Sa’ad also was sent with them, and Muhammed 
led him from mosque to mosque, and from one place to an- 
other, eit into his conduct, in order to do justice. 
All those of m Muhammed Ibn Muslimeh made  inqui- 
ries, replied that they had never seen any thing wrong in his 
conduct, and that no one could so well discharge the duties 
of his office عه‎ he. The friends of Jarrah said nothing : but 
one day Muhammed and Sa’ad came to a mosque called the 
mosque of the tribe of Kais, and this people were inquired 
ee en on which Muhammed Ibn Mas 
limeh اليك بسي د‎ asic people! your ; 1 hin, ether god or el 
قمعم قناع‎ ; ou know anght o him ether or 

I pray-you speak Mapp ch mer Muslimeh 
bud told in iv ean كنا‎ Ah ا‎ icon akin nee 
meh, replied: “Since you ask it, I will speak plainly ‘and 
truly. does not deal with the people justly, and does not 
divide the booty fairly ; nor-does:-he march to the holy war, 
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th, and-wrote to Nu'min Ibn Mukry 
ther from ‘Irak, and in his letter directed him to. goto 
Nehawend with the army, “I have written also,” snid he, 
“to Abi Misa El-'Ashiry, to give you as many soldiers as 
he-can spare from Basrah and Ahwaz; the troops of Medineh 
will likewise be sent to you; and I have made-you com- 
mander in chief over all.” This letter he gave i charge 
to his own son ’Abdallah, whom. he sent off with five. thou- 
sand men from among the companions of the prophet’s fligh 
and his defenders. He also sent Mughairah, and. Saib Ibn 
Akra’a, who was a freedman of thetribe of Thekif, anda 
good accountant, to attend the army for the purpose of divid- 
hg the booty, in the event of suceess, ty roe 
Misi to reserve one company out of three of the troops 
Ahwaz and Bagrah, and to give up the other two to Nu'man, 
which accordingly went from Basrah to Ahwaz, Abi Misa 
sent hima thousand men, and now Nu’man proceeded to 
Kiteh, where Abdallah Ibn Ghatfan gave him fivethousand 
more, All the friends of the prophet,—on whom be peace 
and benediction !—all the chief men of the Arabs, and the 
bravest, such as Hadhifeh Ibn El-Ma'ny, Jarir [bn “Abdallah, 
‘Amrit: Ibn Ma’dy-Kerb, Talhah Ibn Khalid, and similar 
men, together with ‘Abdallah Lbn ‘Omar, joined him with 
with, his united forces, he was joined by ten thousand 
men from Sawid, from Hulwan, from among the Arabs, 
and. tributaries. On their arrival at Hulwan, seeing no 
signs of the enemy, they passed behind that place, and 
came first to Merj, and then to Tar. The Persian troops 
were in Nehiwend, when, hearing of the approach of 4 
Arab ‘forces, they decided that a battle should take | 
there... One Pea ie ed thousand men were assembled, and en- 
camped before the town.of Hesk. Nu’man had his encamp 
ment twenty-five parasangs distant from Nehawend, at Tar, 
he was suddenly informed of their being encamped at Hesk, 
So he left Tar with thirty thousand men, and proceeding to 
Nehawend pitched. his tent before it, and wrote an account 
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ssert-Arabs will come and devastate this city; 0 
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your troubles would be multiplied. Were it not better for 
you to let the troops of Syria and ‘Yemen remain where 
while one ‘third of it stays there to protect that place and 
Ahwaz, the remainder must march out to battle? Appoint 
a courageous and manly person to be their commander, that 
they may fight effectively. Should these Persians hear of 






1 “your ‘leaving this place, every man who has not alread ادف‎ 


forth to battle, would then go, and every man who wou 

not otherwise fight at all, seeing you, would behave himself 
with credit; for one would say to another: This’ 18 the 
Prince of the Arabs; let us therefore exert ourselves to get 
rid of him, and then the Ambs ean not long resist us.” The 
Khalifeh was surprised at this opposition, and said: “ Let-us 
take the abvice of ‘Abbas Ibn ’Abd El-Muttalib; ‘a blessing 
is on his counsel, and no one of the Koreish can give so good 
counsel as he.” So they went to ‘Abbas, and on their ask- 
ing his opinion he said: “It is best for you to remain where 
you are, and to send your troops.” The Khalifeh consent 1g 
inquired who should be appointed to command the army; 
‘Abbas answered: “O Prince of the believers! you per- 
fectly well know the soldiers of ‘Irak.” To this ‘Onuar 
replied; “My heart inclines towards Nu’man Ibn Mukry.” 
"Abbas Ibn “Abd El-Muttalib exclaimed: “You have well 
spoken, he is a good person!” Accordingly, "Omar assem- 
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td infirm mh it ‘would be Soman ع‎ as rom 
vawend, and that it wonld be better for the army to marek 
nim. _He consequently wrote to all his troops to proceed 
للك‎ 1 at Nehiwend, eh بم‎ bundred and | ity thousand 

men obeyed the sa ظ‎ ; | 
When ‘Abdallah Ibn Ghatfan was informed of what had 
ie he wrote to the Lp و‎ sent his letter, by 
Karib ala "So ea body of men ha: 
assembled. at عط‎ teas never before ile the Pe sane 
nted sucha formidable array, If the opporti unity ffers 

they will go to Hulwan; and should they succeed in oe. 
dlp ge ths position: of the Muslims would become hazard- 
; It seems therefore advisable for the Muslims to make 
ا‎ to pass behind Hulwan, and fight them there,” 
When ‘Omar had read this letter, he remained for some 
minutes absorbed in reflection; then, on. inquiring of the 
messenger what his name was, he was told it was Karib + 
pled’ sie: ups rid we the 2 which ite man re- 
ped : am. son Aalar,” on whic e Khalifeh 
exclaimed: “ Zafar Karib,” or “ victory is ni 5 He then 
assembled the believers at ies. mosque of Medineh, and read 
to them the letter which he had just received. They all 
listened to it. attentively, and he went on to say: “I hope 
ip the last time the Persians will ever assemble to attack 
If you disperse them only this once, they can never 
it gh but if you are unable to disperse them, the: 
rove I desire to go with the army myself; : 
what do you wish me to do? Should I not go, these Arabs 
will not.” 7 The friends of the prophet approved of his go 
- but, while some recommended it, others objected. 0 ings 
High O Prin e of the believers ! forget not that the Most 



















Weaken the power of their arms. as: have ware 








fnend of she een whe who te 
his defen rs, to be lieutenant ¢ 1 ane ik, ne’ 
was carried كاد‎ that the person who took’ ad 
kin ly and killed R prey and ty who he pine Wis 
y the ‘Aah 2 king. Yeadejind | was. in 
Rel when this eas reached him, It roused him to 
make another effort against the Khalifeh. He therefore 
sent letters, with reference to this object, to Isfahan, "ars, 
Khorasan, and | even to the borders of Turkistan, in wh : 
he wrote: “The events of this world are inconstant and 
fluctuating; now kings are ¢levated, and now they are 
bronght down: and the affairs of reli igion also now prosper, 
and now decline. I have establishe myself at Rei, and 
until this time have patiently submitted to my lot. But fs 
Arab king has now become much enfeebled, and t 







































from every city of all al all Khorasan, aoe Nishi Gr and Ball ١ 
from Fars, from Isfahan, and from Kohista ‘and Azerbt 
jan ; and all Petal teaciat favorably to sal “Bat 


intentions.” He ‘was ad peapeeen 
ملتسم‎ Tra fee fives ا‎ 1 7 
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me ‘capacity haben him, yy 
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me to. 5 ie words. of‏ وس الات 
aah 1imed md . PIeserveume‏ اب eee the Khalifeh‏ 
my words were nought ; H 1 meant “you ould speak im thy‏ 
which the iving speak, and | should, uc‏ مز وم يميه 





This having been brought, jp Hortateran, eddreased | he Kha- 
ifeh thus: “Did you say, you would not kill me.till I had 
drank ‘this water?” The Khalifeh answered him in. the 
affirmative, when he immediately poured the water upon 
1 d, and said + “Now yauscen: not leath 
eplied : 1: Because you promis not. to. | ere. had 
rank this water. I have poured it upon the ground; and 
from thence it can not again be gathered for me to drink, ir 
cede. that you way afterwanls pot me to death.” Anes Ibn 
falik then i: “He has spoken truly, O Prinses if 
2 believers!” “Bat ‘Omar. said: * Your. sant will do. 
LO od, for Lmust put you to death,” then, a ف‎ mu- 
zin’s asking what might save him, he said: “ ‘Nothing b 1 
ها‎ embmee islamism, and say : There is no God but, Allah,. 
ض‎ med is the prophet of Allah.” /Hlormonsin aconty 

























١ ing to this at onee became a. Muslim. 


ah Khalifeh was much pleased with Hormnain’s con- 

ral Hong gave ae ieee for and nted fi 
money m Af ae nnn 0 
: emp : 1 te < 
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5 ck a pie ihe سي ا‎ awake. Hotatas 
zi, pointing toithe Khalifeh, asked who that was, and: Anes 
aving replied that it was the Prince of كنض هد صف‎ 
سات‎ style? the Arab king; 8 ‘does he go to the mosque 
ed: “ He comes and Goes باسحل ست نم‎ ‘Hor 
مدا وجب‎ “ Does not قط‎ who <a 
to so many people, require messengers about him ? and how 
ean he lie down here in safety? and are these emt a 
clothes 2 “Again the uence wns In the 














rinuzan rejoined ; This is the: condition of a pro 
5 ل‎ 0 0 but Anes replied: ‘He 4g - 
not a prophet, yet he acts like one.” ih 


‘The Khalifeh now awoke from his repose, and. sitting 
erect saw Anes and Abnef before him, who saluted him, 
Returning their salutation he asked what news the brought, 
and hers falling on Hormozin with his jewelled crown 
andattire of gold, he inquired who that was, thus richly ap- 
parelled. They informed him that it was Hormuzan, ice 
of Ahwaz. ‘Omar then rubbed his eyes, and turned his head 
away, exclaiming: “Take the infidel’s riches away oer} 
this place, and put on him the riches of islamism.” 8, 
took off Hormuzin’s dress, and put'on him: a, simpl ant 


A shirt; and’ then-beought him evain before. the halifeh, 


ee ae ولد عد جر يموحد جار‎ we 

or Ww co مع‎ 5 language, 
Bhu'beh was brought الس ع‎ pan The hala 0 00 
انك نموا قلت‎ - “Shall 1 0 cae 










عا | re es‏ :س1 lee‏ لشف a‏ دوك 
5 / ~ 8 بسنا 





aie ey spin a "Abi Sebrah, agreed‏ وات جب 
to this, and peace was concluded between them on the terms‏ 
مد سواه دوعوم شو de | Coa‏ 
was written to the Khalifeh, tothe effect above menti‏ 









reached Basrah, sae + a is Sng bes.‏ ظ 
"under the charge of Anes Ibn Malik and Ahnef Ibn‏ 1 
ais. On their arrival at Medineh, before entering the city;‏ 
Hi ormuzin asked if they were taking: him before the Khalifeh;‏ 
the Arab king, adding: “Though he is the Arab king, I ama‏ 
ersian king; and though | ama prisoner, you have no control‏ 
over me, nor any right to-direct me, for that is for the Kha‏ 
ee leave me therefore to present myself before h‏ 
اعمط ‘my accustomed “royal state and attire,’ They‏ 
that he should do ashe pleased, he. ordered‏ معمسي ةسه 
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fbn Malik, whose piayers were-acceptable, ——- 
said: “There are many persons whose hair is mat- 
بورع امعد سرس بيس د اعونت مضب جه‎ salt and. earth, whose form 
ea Si no one recogt these persons, but if 
by the All-Just, He will not make them out liars. 
One of these is Bara Ibn Malik.” | ‘Omar, it is related, wrote 
a letter ordering that the command of the army should be 
a 4ج يول‎ 30 “ Por,” said he, “he is indifferent to 
or death, and always presses forward, and every army in 
which he serves is sure to be victorious.” So all the troops 
gathered arowid Bara, exclaiming: “© Bara! the most-re- 
لصم وع بط بج ديد ميوعت‎ so of you; come, overs 
eae infidels; swear that it shall be done, and the Most 
willfavor us.” Accordin ngly, Bara swore to the diseom- 
fittre of the infidels, بوذا بصب روبد‎ hin creccanastyrdbthe 
On the following day, the fighting recommenced, and in 
the:-heat:of-the battle a missile struck Bara, and made him 
- اماك م وات‎ by Hormuzin. - صعط"]”‎ the whole army 
ifident of victory, for, as one part of Bara’s oath had 
ase velifind tho other also would certainly be fulfilled. 
Soon afterwards an individunl came to Abi Sebrah, and said: 
«Spare me, and [ will show ‘you a way-to enter this for- 















tress." ) His request being» granted, the man continued: . 





“ Under the castle is-a conduit to bring water into it; let one 
hundred men be ready there at night-fall, when} will come 
out, Sidinaddhens thicphieinie the freee.” Abi Sebrah 
had the desired number in readiness, while the rest of his 
army remained before the gateway. The time having come, 
the. man went out, لعا سه‎ the soldiers: into the conduit. He 
bimself- went first, and they followed, till they came quite 
into the fortress ; when they opened its gates, and admitted 
their نكمم‎ DEL LY 1S. Within the fortress Was @ Strang Lower 
where Hormuzin slept each night with a thousand men 
about him, who every morning, fastening well the entrance, 
returned to» جاع اعدف مك‎ the army. From-this tower 
Hormuzan saw Abi. Seen eR لا ميو‎ mes 
he and. those with: him»were in safety. im 








Hormuzan in the 


took possession of the surronndin or ا‎ 
thea halted; and ‘AbheBebeah, seeing «Horm 











letter,” عسوي‎ led. 9 وب جمدب‎ "sc and set 
them to Ahwiz. ‘Omar wrote also to Sa’ad, directing-him 
to send troops from ‘Irak, to unite with. those from Basrah, 
and thus attack ‘Hormuzan in one: body. ا‎ 

ed. Nu'man Ibn Mukry also sent: soldier: | 
Kafeh to Ahwaz, for the same purpose. . ‘Omar, by letter, 
rave thy command of the united forces of Basrah an -Kiaifeh 


















دي ومن موص ل موسي بن winch hévex pitted‏ 

ted to Pars for 2 reinforcement, and it had been se Aes مدب‎ 1 
ممعزادة:‎ ara the cty of Taster, and there | 

encamped; for its fortress was et that of Ram- 


Hormuz. | Hormuzin, baring ste 1 ned that the troops 
| am-Hormuz, 








its fortress, and betaling ‘Toster joined the troops 
from Firs. Aba Sebrah them took possession of the for 





: some. soldiers into, it 
marched against Toster He next. wrote to the Khalifeh 
athat no aid bad: been sent to Hormuzin from Fars, 

esting that be himself might be .reinforeed. So 

‘Omar directed Abi Misa to go with a جا اتام ووه مكسات‎ 
Basra t نطق‎ Sebrah, and wrote: “ We have given to him 
1 اح مسي مودت اعت‎ jniyo trerelcyesd mic an Mae 
a gene of experience, and. knows well the usage of 
“Abii Misé did as be was directed and رطسي كه‎ 
troops to Ahwaz, the fortress of which they besieged during. — 
six months, fightingeighty days before it. Many menonboth ~ 
sides were slain, and the foree on each side became much ~ 
infeet Now, among i Par poral satay ب‎ md 
he 0 ممص‎ apd friend. of بع‎ rophet,—on 1 be 
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hwaz, into Fars, and to reach the place where the army 
of Shahrek was. posted.» This was a o-called Tas, be- 


of the Khalifeb rvsettinen of Shatueks trommcne sede 
had occupied, and having relieved the forces of ‘Ala El-Hadh- 
ramy in Istakhr, these joined them. Abi Sebrah Ibn Adhem 
the Khalifeh's letter to "Ala, who accordingly con- 
ducted hismen, by the way of Ahwaz, to Basrah. ‘Ibn *Otbeh 
a a كلوه ده عو‎ Sa'ad, and sent back the sol- 
of Bahrein to their own country; and those of them who 
ا يي وي اد وان‎ Te 
Ibn ‘Otbeh himself. remained in Basrah, and Hormuz 
دو‎ still in the territory of Ahwaz. Ibn 'Otbeh لمحم منج‎ 
of the Khalileh: to perform the pilgrimage; which 
anes he made Sebrah governor of Basrah, 
‘and'departed for the Hijéa. On his return he reached Betn- 
Nakhieh, and there died. The Khalifeh allowed the per- 
son whom he had left in his place to fill it- fora year, after 











which he appointed: Mt ghairah [bn Shu'beh to that station, 
who in his turn, being succeeded by Abd Miisé لصيو مين‎ 
went back to the:Khalifeb. | 


The taking of the rest of the cities of Ahwiz, and the con- 
version. of Hormuzan fo islamism. 

When Yezdejird heard the news from Ahwéz, and how 
the troops of Bahrein had come and gone, and also the news 
from Fars, he sent a messagé to the people of this province, 
from Rei, saying: “You have shown contempt for your 
own religion, and have facilitated the operations of the Arabs, 
by letting them take Mediin, Sawad-'Irak and Halwin, 
and go into Ahwaz. You have not aided Hormouzan; on 
this account he was helpless, and made peace, retaining only 
halfof Ahwiz. Moreover, the Arb troops came against 
you, and returned unharmed. It is therefore incumbent 
upon you now to join with Hormuzan, and تقلط لله‎ to 
keep Ahwaz.” He also wrote after the same manner to 
Hormuzan, who on the receipt of the letter was greatly 
rejoiced, and went to Firs. The intelligence was now 
communicated to the Khalifeh "Omar, that Hormuzin had 
formed a union with the troops of Firs, thus violating his 
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7 100 cy ged a king in Astaro ا‎ 
when ‘Alf reached his city, collected his rons; and opposed 
‘him. ‘The Muslims, however, were vietortous, and killed 
grea 0 of the infidels, and among the fest اا‎ 
tha Bh Aster resided in Shiraz + he, on hearing of thisa 

. gathered together the forces of Fars, and marched against 





+ that his soldiers could ‘not withstand the 
tack returned to his vessels, but was unable to ee 
oi eccount of the waves, and saw ‘all the vessels 
stroyed tipon the rot "The Muslims beenme .سياه‎ 
ed, abd set off on foot by the way of Ahwaz, in the’ - 
‘tion of reuching Basra. ‘Brit Shahrek, being informed of this, 
sent soldiers pon the Ahwaz road, and cut off their retreat. 
The Muslims were “five thonsand in number, and in conse- 
mce of what had ha pened could now neither return home 
sea, tior reach Ahwaz, ‘The forees of Shahrek were with- 
out number, and the Muslims were reduced to despair ; when, 
news. of their sitnation having unexpectedly reached the 
he wrote to Ibm ‘Otbeh how ’Ala, without any سوه‎ 
thority had crossed over to Fars with the Bahrein troops, had 
taken Istakhr, and was now surrounded by enemies. “Send 
men,” said he, “to his aid into’ Fars from Basrah, by the 
‘way of Ahwaz, and relieve the Muslims. It matters not, if 
فيساي‎ now take Fars.” He also wrote to rates م11‎ 
1 : eir or ers, not undertake mew 
STM ission. lutbrdnaon قر سيب‎ 
no ats goad مريب‎ repentance,” You, not having con 
‘sulted my wishes, have placed the troops of وات‎ the 
mercy of their enemies. On this account have 1 ordered 
troops 10 Bo from’ Basrah to your relief. Endeavor.to save 
6 not to Bahrein, but proceed directly to- 
vi Woakkis. Had 1 known of a nobler servicat 
‘that under Sa‘, Peweld have piven it to you.” | 
When Ibn “Otbeh had read the Khalifeh’s letter, hi 
five thousand of the troops of Basrah to pass, by the way-of 
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Omar had 1 in Babrein a | 
‘Ala Etcndhany, pr ers 
—on whom be peace —and’ Was not ren ] 
lifeh Abi Beker Es-Siddik. Dur ho 
siyah, ‘Omar wrote him a letter, cin him to:g a‘ad 
Ibn Abii Wakkas, from which service he beaged to b 
exoused' and the Khalifeh excused him.» When "Ald. save 
Hulwan, and the success of the t 














‘The تال‎ y of 0 nvoysa and تع ماي مقع د عع هك‎ 
of a sovereign, depends upon the interests of that sovereign — 
and of his s people ; but we noel not take this duty upon our 
selves, “for your care extends over all Muslims, you: neglect 
apn, it remains, therefore, for us only to speak of what con- 
cers us personally.” .'The Khalifeh was much pleased with 
these words, and granted Ahnef and his companions 
esired, either for themselves or for their people. He wrote 
posites Thn 'Otbeh, in which he sala him to heed the 
words of that slave, to act according to his recommendations, 
and to do him justice. He also granted. = eRe « 


the sen oys, 

Having dismissed these envoys, the Khalifeh sent ae 
troops under the charge of Harkiis Ibn Zuhair, who had been 
one of the friends of the blessed prophet, directing him not 
to return till the whole of Ahwiz was conquered. This 
person presented himself before [bn ‘Otbeh, who sent him to: 
the gates of Ahwaz. When Hormuzan heard. that troops. 
eee ae he went out of his fortress to fight with 

The Muslims sent hit a message, asking whether 
ليده‎ pass over the river to them, or whether they should. 
pass over to him. T'o this he replied that they might 
and they all did so forthwith. Ibn ‘Otbeh had placed ‘Harkés 
over this force, and confided the battle to him; who, having 
ecossed the river, came face to face with Hormuzin, The bat- 
tle now began with great vigor, so much so in all Ahwaz 
there never had been such a battle before. Hormnuzan fled 
toa city of Ahwaz called Ram; the Muslim troops under 
Harkis entered Sak El-Ahwaz, and Harkis despat hed, with 
a large force, an individual named Hirr fbn Mu’ lawiyeh, who 
had come with him from Mekkeh, in it of the king. 
The Khalifeh commanded Sa’ad to sen soldiers to this per~ 
son's aid, which he did. At the time when Hormuzin saw 
himself thus surrounded by hostile troops, only four of the» 
cities of Ahwaz remained in his possession, namely, Ram, 
where he then was, Toster, Sis, and Jend, the others having’ 
been taken by the Muslims, of all which Sik El-Ahwaz was. 

the largest. Consequently he was much weakened, and sent 
to Hirr Ibn Mu’awiyeh and Harkis Ibn Zuhair to sue for. 
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Basrah, of which the inhabitants were Muslims. Now Hor- 
muzan made sen د‎ thither, whereupon Ibn *Otbeh 
wrote to the Khalifeh Omar, who addressed a letter to Sa'ad, 
directing him to go to the aid of that governor. Sa’‘ad sent 
from Kuifeh a thousand men, under Nu’man Ibn Mukry and 
"Abdallah Ibn Mes’ud; and Ibn ’Otbeh sent out Selman Ibn 
*Anin and Harmeleh [bn Metrabeh, who were of the army of 
Basrah,and companions of the flight of the prophet. When 
the troops of Basrah and Kiifeh had united, they marched in 
company among the cities of the territory of Ahwaz, with 
their faces set towards Ahwaz. Hormuzan was in a city 
ealled Nahrotira, where a number of Arabs were م :جد سوه‎ 
whose chief was Kuleib Ibn Wail. Their home was near to 
Ahwaz, and they disagreed with ‘Hormuzan respecting their 
boundaries, for they dwelt between two frontiers. Selman 
arriving from Basrah asked the aid of these Arabs, which 
they promised to give, requesting him to attack Hormuzan 
on @ certain day, and to count upon their coming to his as- 
sistance. In the mean time Hormuzin prepared his troops, 
and made ready to fight. On the appointed day the Muslim 
force divided itself into two bodies, the troops of Kifeh un- 
der Selman taking one direction, and those of Basrah another, 
which afterwards met. Hormuzaén began to take alarm, 
The fighting had continued one hour, when, Kuleib Ibn 
Wail coming up with his men, it became a very hot battle, 
Hormuzin was defeated, and the Muslims had the victory. 
They killed a great number of persons, and took many cap- 
tives and much booty. Hormuzan escaped, and took refuge 
in Sik El-Ahwaz, the proper royal residence, which had a 
strong fortress, and a river running through the midst of it, 
called the Dojeil, over which there was a good bridge. ‘This 
bridge was fortified by Hormuzan. Of the great booty ta- 
ken by the Muslims they sent one fifth to the Khalifeh, with 
the news of their victory, under the charge of twelve of the 
most prominent inhabitants of Basrah. Ahnef Ibn Kais went 
also. This person wasa slave, but nevertheless the sheikh 
of the tribe of Temim, and Kuleib Ibn Wail, who had gone 
to the aid of the Muslims during the battle, accompanied 
him. They were well received by the Khalifeh, who was 
much rejoiced on being informed of the success of his arms, 
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vel aa 3 امت‎ ceed بج معدا‎ so stds ammed Ibn 
1 islimeh, arose tee him presents, which ince ihe 
3 ned, 0 0 عبس تود موسو موي سي د‎ - Sa'ad removed 
of the city where were two houses, and 
to decay sires sien pas sty 

Muvawiyeh Ibn. Saiyan. seat Ziyad to! w 
rebuilt it, and made it into:a house-of refuge. It was in 
the year of the Hijrah 17 that Sa’ad established the first 

house of refuge in Kafeh. 

“There was pow no war in ‘Irak, but hostilities hid: broken 
out at Hims in Rim, and the Greeks having attacked ’Obei- 
deh Ibn Jarrah, Hims was taken. The former event re- 
ceived the name of the first affair, and the latter that of the 


The Kholfeh goes nt Syria.:_ he lakes some of the cities of 


١ Be it known that ‘Omar [bn El-Khattab, before the year 
of the Hijrah 18, went into Syria, and also took some of the 
cities of Ahwaz. Ahwaz had a king 1111 Hormuzan, whose 
ancestors were kings of Persia. lt comprised seventy cities, 
over all of which this person was king. The sons of Hor- 
muzin also had permission to wear crowns on their heads, 
and, as they were of the blood royal, the Persians regarded 
them the same as their sovereign. Their crowns were 
emaller, however, than those of the kings. Hormuzan had 
been called by Yezdejird to take part in the conflict of Kadi- 
siyah ; from thence he fled, and returned to his own country. 

“Ahwaz and Basrah were so near together that their extreme 
limits almost touched. It has been previously mentioned that 
Ibn ‘Otbeh built the dite of Babak -A. H. 14, and that, on 
his decease, Mughairah Ibn Shu'beh was appointed to be its 
governor. ‘Ibn 'Otbeh bad governed Basrah six months. We 
are also informed that the latter, after he had been two years 
at Basrah, began the attack upon Ahwiz. 

When Hormuzan was routed at Kadisiyah, he -retarn- 
ed to his own kingdom, and remained there. The city of 
Ahwiz and the cities of the territory surrounding it, stood 
like-a cluster of stars; and all were in the neighborhood of 
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The year of the Hijrah 16 had now expired. The air of 
Medain did not suit the Muslims; -there were many flies and 
mosquitoes there, and all the troops fell ill. At the beoinaine 
of the year 17, Sa’ad wrote to the Khalifeh that the place was 
hot agreeable to his soldiers, and that they were ill: to 
which ’Omar replied: “The Arabs always require good air, 
a plain well-watered, and plenty of grass for their camels; 
therefore ask them to select a site, and encamp your soldiers 
upon it.” Sa’ad selected Kifeh, and 50, leaving Medain, all 
removed thither, taking with them all the houses which were 
in Sawid. From thence he addressed letters to the princes 
of that vicinity, inviting them to come to him; and he as- 
signed them different spots where they should build, with- 
in limits which he marked out. He erected for himself a 
kioshk, or summer-dwelling, similar to that of the Kesra at 
Medain, and taking down the portal from the entrance of the 
Kesra’s palace he carried it to Kifeh, to be put up for his own 

eway. When accounts of this kioshk reached the Kha- 
i h, he was displeased, and sent Muhammed Ibn Muslimeh 
to Kafeh, with orders to have wood piled up against Sa’ad’s 
kioshk, and fire set to it, so as to burn it down with all it 
contained. “Mention my name,” said he, “to Sa‘ad, but 
say nothing more.” Muhammed Ibn Muslimeh set off for 
Kufeh, without any one’s knowing the object of his journey. 
He executed the commands of the Khalifeh, and having had 
wood piled up against the portal of the kioshk, set fire to-it. 
Sa’ad on this came out of the kioshk, when a letter from the 
Khaliteh was put into his hands, in which he read as follows: 
“Tam informed that you have built a kioshk in imitation of 
the palace of the Kesra, and erected for its gateway the portal 
of the latter, with a view to placing door-keepers and gnards 
before your dwelling, whose business it will be to prevent the 
free entrance of those who may have need of you, a8 was 
the custom of the Kesra himself. Yon have forsaken the 
way of the prophet,—on whom be peace and t enediction !— 
and adopted the way of the Kesras, who quitted their palace 
only for their tomb. Your own proper dwelling did not 
content you; SO I have sent Mik 11111 ad [bo Muslimeh, that 
the public might not be alarmed at the appearance of the 
edifice you have erected. Two houses are enough for you, 











١ امسا بحا د و‎ Bahrim's defeat and of the loss of his 
ar y reached Y¢ 1 











lg ms pee oy Halwan ni برع مسيم‎ 
9 charge ‘one named abesh, Ww orders 1 
م‎ ease the Arabs should make an attack on Hulwan, he 
should endeavor to check them, and prevent their coming 
zainst him. Hishim having heard this informed Sa’ad of it, 
ordered him to remain in Jelila, while Ka'ka’a should 
Hulwan. This was done ; when Habesh, hearing that 
a against him, collected all his forces, 
roce ding as far as the town of Kas attacked him. 
The army of -Habesh was defeated, and he followed Yezde- 
jied in his flight. As to Kw'kt'a, he entered Hulwan, and 
writing to Hishim asked permission to continue on to Rei, 
whi behind. Hulwéin: ده‎ Yezdejird is there,” said 
he, “and I wish ‘to reach him before he can collect an army.” 
Hashim on his part wrote for instructions to Sa’ad, and Sa’ad 
laid the matter before the Khalifeh, together with the news of 
the taking of Hulwan, and asked permission to march on to 
Hamadan, or to send troops there. ‘Omar did not grant his 
request, but replied: “ Hulwian is at the extremity of ‘Irak. 
You have this year taken Sawid-'[rik ; that is enough, for 
the welfare of the believers is of more value than booty. - 
The taking of Masizan and Shirwan. 
Not far from Hulwan there were two towns, one called 
Masizan, and the other Shirwin. While Yezdejird was in 
he sent one Hormuz with a few soldiers to the cas- 
tle-of Masizin, and Sa’ad reported this to the Khalifeh, who 
directed that Dharrar iba Kaiti should be sent against him. 
Sa’ad accordingly gave this person troops, and despat him. 
Dharrir advanced, and Hormuz on hearing of his approach 
bled all the re Ae pe towns just mentioned, to 
Hes f ght with each other for three 
some, te the end of gained the victory, 
ae ie aia a OF ths Detain eoldiore and ciken auente 
them prisoners; so that both those places were captured, 
and the Muslims now held the whole country extending from 
ee Hordes 2 rear of Hulwan, and from Ker- 
to territory of Damascus. Mésul also ee 
theirs, no single place was left untaken: 

























nhiy wrought wh evel and camel of 
® young one tn by her side, fr ng Rp eld wih 
sent to the S fexseclin sho ctaaeeoes of 


the palace, 0 nthe cach length was three hundred 
oc it epg Soe ده 5 لون[‎ was called. مذ‎ 
zamistany, or Winter-carpet, Kesra, who usually passed 
the winter in that place. dis border was worked with, : 
emeralds, and all over it were precious stones of differer 
sorts, so that it had all the colors in the world, In a case for 
perfumes. were found rose-water stands, and also camphor 
mask, amber, and many other kinds of incense. Wh 
these valuables reached Medineh, the Prince of the believers 
1١ 3: mosque to, be erected from. the proceeds. The 
people of the city were surprised at the amount of wealth 
ht among them... ‘Omar had it distributed, and by the 
rule. “followed ‘Aly received from him a bed which, be 
sold. for eight. thousand dirhems. of silver. Al the ara 
went from the West, froma. سيا سيك‎ Lom, عياش‎ to the 
dat Ag vu costly stuffs captured from the Per- 
‘yf Medina tae nt moot of Sf 















The taking of Hubeén and Jetité 


Yezdejird now fled to Hulwan, and Sa’ad wrote tothe 
Khalifeh for permission to follow him, but received for reply : 
‘Go not yourself, but send others in your place ; let your 
brother Hashim and Ka’ka’a Ibn ‘Ama forward with the 
first body of troops, while you remain in Medain; and should 
they require aid, send it to them.” So Sa’ad sent Hashim with 
twelve thousand men, and made ولمعا مكل‎ one of the foremost 

in command. The former marched upon Jelala, a 6 near 
Hulwan, where he found the Persian troops asse 

Bahram at their head. Hashim waited six mont or 
made battle with them, and gained the victory. He killed 
Bahram, and took much booty, of which he reserved one- 
fifth and had the remainder distributed, giving to each man 
ten thousand dirhems of silver. The taking of Jelila oc- 
curred in the month of Dhu-l-ka‘deh, A. H. 16. 




















wen and earth did not weep over them, and the destruc- 
م‎ of their glory and name became proverbial. It is said 
ut, Whenever a faithful Muslim dies, heaven and earth weep 
er him forty days. ظ‎ 


ce, This measured three hundred ‘arshens in length, 
undred and twenty in width, and a hundred in height. 
ace of lime, polished stones were spread over its walls, 

1 its portal was sustained by twelve columns, each a hun- 
dred ‘arshens high. The building of this great palace was 
begun by Kobad Ibn Firtz, and his son Nishirwan finishec 
it. In the center of it was a silver throne, from which this 
latter sovereign was wont to administer justice. Having sent 
troops in pursuit of the an g Yezdejird, Sa’ad performed his 
pronouncing the confession of faith. When his devotions 
were ended, he appointed ‘Omar Ibn Mukry to take charge 
of the booty, and, in order to collect all the riches of the place 
for distribution among his soldiers, he caused criers to pro- 
claim, that whatever was found shonld be bronght to that 
.رمم‎ After this he examined the city, and saw so many 
ache in it that God only knows their number; there were 
also innumerable objects of gold and silver, jewels, robes, 
armor, and beds. "The Muslim soldiers set themselves to col- 
lecting all the valuables, and brought them to ‘Omar Ibn 
Mukry. Ka’ka’a went 4s far as the bridge of Nahrowan, and 
brought in every thing he found. So much booty was taken 
that, after one-fifth had been sent to the Prince of the belev- 
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ers, the remainder was divid 








jotted. In se ع‎ assigned to the Khalifeh was a mule, 
captured! by Ka’ki'a near the bridge of Nahrowan, on which 
was found a box containing a cloak of the Kesra, (so the 
Arabs call the Sasanide:kings,) worked with pearls, and be- 
tween each two pearls a red ruby. In the same box there 
erown and ring of Kesra, a case for armor containing 
swords, the Kesra’s golden coat of mail, and acasque. There 
were found also some golden gum ammoniac, six coats of mail 
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many cities th h which he passed people joined him, so 
that on hie arrival before: Medi, his riod el cower to sixty 
thousand men. On Sa'ad’s reaching Anbar, intelligence of 
sought for a proper person to place at its head. No one ac- 
cepting the command, a council was held in which it was 
determined to leave Medain. “Khorisin and Kerman are 
yours,” said one, “let us therefore ب‎ bes ‘we shall here 
be taken captive.” Although this advice appeared hasty 
and unwise to Yezdejird, he was unable to resist; so he 
Poe up his mind to go. Sa’ad via ee 
lay’s journey from Medain, when Ye ejird collecting all his 
viluablee =pa them upon beasts of burthen, and with his 
retinue, male and female, left Medain defenceless. No one 
cared for his property, but to save his life was the sole concern 
of every one: ail took what they could with them, and leay- 
ing behind what they could not carry away, departed. Sa’ad 
on hearing of this forthwith sent Ka’ki’a Ibn Amra to pursite 
the fugitives, who overtook them beyond Medain, slew all the 
ell upon. 

Arriving at Mediin, Sa’ad found it deserted, and beholding 
its beautiful dwellings, vineyards, ahd gardens, he repeated the 
following verses from the Kuran:* “How many gardens, and 
fountains, and standing crops, and fine dwellings, and how 
much opulence in which they delightéd, did they leave he hind 
them! ‘Thus it was, and we caused others to inherit these 
things, neither 3 sree earth weep over them, nor were 

y regarded,” al which relates to Pharaoh when he pursued 
dae wophet Moses. ‘The people who went with Moses 
numbered six hundred thousand, and Pharaoh's troops seven 
hundred thousand ; whether more or not, God only knows. 
All the latter were drowned, and their women were left to the 
gardens, their fountains, their fields, and many other sources 
of enjoyment, and fled, and that another people took posses- 
sion of their seats, and another race came in their room ; 





* Sirah ELIT, Verses 24 and ff. 
E. E. 4. 
FOL L. So. IV. 59 
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و‎ time, and a_city which he called Basrah. 
hen wro saute kino informing him of. a ry 
1 1101 Bs eee وزع سه ا‎ 12 bem 






Muslims ‘who went to his relief, and قح اب يد مواد ممم‎ 
sand men beat them, and wrote an account of his_proce 
ing to the Khalifeh. Ibn "Otbeh also. went to the halifeh, 
ee d to him all that had occurred, The Khalifeh gave 
Tbn 'Otbeh ka sateen. Foe ke اه تربور‎ setane لاي اليه‎ 
سويت ولع‎ gn موس‎ ate what was yet 
unfinished. Tha 'Otbeh set off from Me dineh, but died on 
ts Neay Jo Tes place of destination, News of his decease nate 
ing reached the Khalifeh, he gave. Basrah to Mughairah Ibn 
Shu’ beh, and it subsequently became a large place, and all 
the people round about went and made it their residence. 
2 ghairah remained there be سو‎ for some time, when 

- ار‎ vn, هاس جاو عم ااي‎ him, and appointed Aba Misa 

El-’Ashary to succeed 

__ The building Cpe of Basrah occurred A.H. 14. 
Phe same year, the son of the Prince of the beliewers having 
drank some wine, his father punished him most severely, 
A. H, 15 a great many places were captured. . 


The taking of Medéin, the capital opera Sésinide kingdom | 











aged H. 15 the eters peg sent Sa’ad Ibn Aba Wak- 
tron. te. Kiifeh. At the beginning of the year of 
M4 Ninh 16 he sent a letter to Sa’ , Saying; “Your.sol- 
diers have now rested, and the Most ost, High reqni | uy 
lims should go into all parts of the world. Now owever 
quiet may be the easy livers in the Persian cities, be not you 
at ease, butresolve to conquer them, and if the Most Hig! 
gives you victory, remain.” Sa’ad ‘therefore collected” hu 



















ind Ahwaz; naan Paes trope tthe |! 
ces, and. to keep gnards on the roads. ng oned 
‘Orweh Ibn - | 





hns-givén. tis victory, 1 wish’ to: be desma 7 .انيس‎ 
tween Ainman and Ahwaz, that no aid may reach the Persians 
from shes You must therefore take soldiers and proce 





1 n, with a lation 

| : ا‎ 
درو اسلا‎ Xo din ‘there for thee placa pen digs geen ache 
persons to ask him to-come to him, saying that he had a 
tied or bic». sn aig ay on ; but, as 

a ving. so many people 

neck a cate tas ca 0 him poe‏ لاريمدا دل 
id‏ 0 سعد ما مادا عا with him.‏ 
ae seom | So ek nee Phup‏ 
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dan ks stocd a thousand anaes 





hor hens. ae pene Rac: 
pecorino untae bead: witch tok te 
back-bone. Rustam tm the agonies of death threw ian 
jnto-the water, but: Hellal, seeing who he was, caught him 
by the feet and drew him out; then cutting off his head In 
stack iton the point of larice, and mounting upon the seat 
of the fallen commander ‘cried out: “*O all ye Arabs! see 
Whave slain Rustam! on which they all cried the tekbir ; 
and when the Persian troops saw their leader's head they 
fled, Hella! brought the head to Sa’ad, and requested him 
to'give him whatever was on the body ; ’ which having been 

, there were found’on the ‘body a shirt and trowsers 
richly wrought with gold, with a belt about the waist of 
the value of a thousand gold-pieces, also another belt, نا‎ 
namented with jewels, worth wie thousand’ dirhéms"6f 
silver. ‘Ka’ka'ad’ pursued the fiying Persians, and put the 
greater part of them to the’sword, and returned, 

‘Sa’ad wrote a letter to the Khalifeh, to inform him of this 
victory, and’sent it with one-fifth of the booty. No victory 
like this had ever before been gained by the Muslims, for 
je <A Seiad of ‘one hundred thousand infidels. - The 
| inert Sa'ad Ibn Abi-Wakkas had never 

ft his انان‎ the battle was over; on ‘hearing which 
he ماي زفي‎ several of the old men, stript himself, = 
showed them a great number أه‎ boils on his. reins; ‘this was 














ree him to remain 57 
he was, to collect the tion-tax from the Persians, and 
to repose his soldiers; all which he did, اديه‎ | 
suffered greatly from a disease which broke outamong them. ~ 

Vail remained there one year, dispensing justice and giving 
every one his dine. He erected mosques every where, له‎ 
estab : jr congas eapiatiog- texto be pata by the su odie 






















| golder aeee Sa'ad, Plead le 11 
كه‎ Gills #معس م مووي وتجج‎ The 
ele of the Persians were pushed forward, and Ka’ka’a 
with fi ve. thonsand:. men made.an attack; upon-thems with 
swords and arco arrows, and cut their proboscides, so that they 











to them | them to take-coutage, Upon this. they. con- 
tinned fighth z until night-fall, امد اج :تمص عد وال يتمد جه‎ 
in battle-array, and. said: “Let us fight still fromnight till 
morning, and we may have success.” The battle was thus 
renewed with v and that night was called Leilet el- 
hedhr, or the mab الم يسؤماميي للع دم لود‎ ١ يعمد‎ 
the other's beard, Never had either Persians or Arabs been 
in so/severe a conflict before, and it continued until day-break, 
Six thousand of the Muslins had become martyrs, and Sa’ad, 
3 لمعم د ميلو وملعم اد‎ ٠.٠... جد سددي ...ا سبود»‎ > 

taith of Rate, and the vie of Kidistyok” :‏ ا 

_Aghmas had now been captured, bie. two: armies. did 
not leave off fighting till it was the heat of the day, and a 


wind, blo from the west towards Persia, prevented them 
en ee Rustam had his seat wear the wa- 















nd fough 1 0 , Tal. 
Wy the side ofthe Muslims. ‘many ‘persons became martyrs. 
ad,—on whom عط‎ the Divine benediction !—sat with his 
wife at dinner, looking on, when et: latter, witnessing the 
of so many Muslims, exclaimed: “Alas! Muthenna 
Hea perc art thou ?” hind displeased her hus- 
: ick her-in the face with his dagger, saying 
bad that ام‎ the reason she speaks 80; bat to-<nerrow J 
will mount my horse.” Many Muslims having fallen on that 
ee Re 
101 ف ضورلا ا‎ cousin Arab host. coll 
eiaudestovonctnnet iehaad 

























. to join Rustam. When the news of this reinforcement 
‘ reached Sa‘ad, a very superior person, Ka’ki'a ibm by 
name, was seated before him, who addressing him said: 
q “Jt seems to-me you will not be able to sit upon your horse 
; to-morrow + give, therefore, the command to me.” Sa’ad con- 
a مي اع و‎ until morning. 


So = The affair of عفاود‎ 
etabll Natit مداه لمي كنيف‎ direction of the battle the fol- 
lowing day to Ka’ka’a, the latter, aware that Yezdejird had 
sent a reinforcement of twenty thousand men to Rustam, 
selected this same number from among the Arabs, and order 
them eh amenror towards Damascus, and remain 
there. = «? eeorow” (aid bo t0 them, “when the two 
سي‎ iy your beat your drums, 
come. = on il al ak Se re beliave that the — 


5 













asand in number, left the city and marched off. 
At day-break the two armies met in oa ake كبح‎ cing: 
come سيان‎ , lode ay 3" 81 enough, those twenty 
بولا عر‎ re Rete troops cried the tekbiry 
greatly rejoiced. سحام‎ hed ordered tis elephants to be 





ظ 
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a‏ الث "ا 





abd dnigh oo whom Ka’ki'a hind ached | 








wes not-at allinelined for pence; in inedyi ل ع‎ 
action, he drew 0 his own وم بع وي‎ ar 
Sa’ a ‘was ill, sat on his horse with difficulty ; but ad= 
dressing-his soldiers: he told them: to-wait ‘until: they heard 
pie ene woes 0 Seb his voice, to fall upon 
Signal when Seon after this he ssa: estab gate 

when the whiole sep eg _ Muslims fell upon 

the Persian 3 ae Pog دادم‎ we 5 were’ pein ae 








out in irre دم‎ called stot 
) ميدي‎ and ee انع مدني‎ ‘Asim, a 
son of the Khali ay Onan} on ا‎ ace! ‘Asm killed 
him; and another of the Persians: name -Kurret Ibn Asim, 
seeking to engage ih singlé combat, and being met by ‘Amri 
Ibn Ma'dy-Kerb, was likewise -slniiy: Still another Persian 
then came out to offer combat, whose name was Ghalib his 
dress was richly wrought with gold, and his belt of the same 
costly workmanship, “Amrit n Ma’dy- -Kerb advanced to 
meet him, and seizing him by his rich ‘belt bore him off to 
his fellow-soldicrs. Rustam now saw that something must 
be done, and ordered the elephants to be driven forward. 
These so frightened the horses of the Muslim eavalry, that 
one thousand giver 2 em marae 
Night coming = however, the troops became scattered, and 

thus ended this battle, to which was given the name of * the 
battle-of Armath.” But. the contest oe 








. continued at Aghwath and Aghmas. 


‘The affair of Aghwith. bee 


On the day following, the-two aries: ‘met in battle-array 
ee and “> See BO fighting. 














rere formerly a hungr يحاي ينمط لجو .جه‎ Mon ieeeee 
اس‎ who made us illustrious. Bows step: Ara ae 
— وسعسساد.‎ Annee ayaa to our religion, 
"عط وده م7113 مهو سوه ذ-‎ Yezdejird 
vaplied :-** rom me, you will get nol unless you carry 
away some earth, as porters.” — "hen giving orders to his peo- 
ee cones domntocnancieat het with earth, and laying 
10 و‎ hah uk دعوت ارا ع‎ he made 
m car y:them out of the city. Once beyond the limits of the 
ambassadors put the sacks upon their camels, and thus 
| lag to Sa'ad Ibn Abi Wakkas, “See!” exclamed they 
Sekine howe وا وردنا‎ on ance Pemian eon; which is 
& good omen, for earth is the key to empire; and this shows 
that the Persian empire will come into the hands of the Arabs,” 
, Rustam selected an individual named Azadmerd to goand 
give: battle to Sa‘ad, or و‎ on the frontier, prevent 
his moving. -Sa’ad’s rs having no meat, though plen- 
a upplied with other provisions which they had taken 
. Sawad, he sent one"Othman Ibn Hafsa to seek for 
some, who, finding some fishermen, took two hundred loads 
of fi from, them, and meat soon became abundant. Rus- 

















nllaged | oduntry around, so that the. people 
omplained to Yezdejird that, as Rustam did not 


addressed’ letter to Rustam, commanding him 


to.give battle : but.he’ teplied that he must not be pressed, 
for. ing well versed in astrology be fevewwy the انيل‎ 
pent Mone Seis cee, Sane That, sam 













| setae Tele et emg 
Khalifeh asked whom he should t to the command, 
ses oem aceon crete 








val wk 


a aero eee men with and 
aii ba ern عام‎ ita ae 


thousand men had marched to the eid o8 Bianco making 
his army amount to a hundred thousand, end) ob iustsindceie 
ing the Khalifeh of this: he received areply not to fear, for be 
would send him rei ents, The first thing with Sa’ad 
Was ما‎ sond an.erabnssy to Yexdejind, comp d of fourteen of 
the chief personages about ل‎ va'man Ibn Mukry, 
Beshir [bn Abt Harmeleh and’ Hlangaleh Ibn Rabi’ah; who 
on reaching the king found him with his soldiers assembled 
around him. When he had ordered his interpreter to-in- 
quire what they came for, Nu'mémn said: 110 0 عجري‎ 
plein darkness, when the Most-High sent us.a prophet f 
among ourselves, and out of a city which is the chief. of 
cities, who drew us out of the darkness of infidelity into the 
mure light of islamism. ‘That prophet,—on whom be the 
Divine Lanedtiction and. penea thease caaaneeieend, and 
given us a testament in which he commands us, saying: 
make war with them who leave your religion, until they 
return to it, Licata ,وعد مجاس ود‎ care as tributaries. . عم]‎ 
ng ‘engaged in this work, we have come to you; if 
you receive our religion, we will retire; if not, then pay 
us that tax; butaf you refuse both. offers, then for 
battle.” To this Yezdejird replied: © [have seen all the dif- 
ferent people of the world, ' ‘urks, Dailams,* Siklabs® and 


التسسس.. ‏ شاي سا اما 























عد و حت كد ب 2 LL‏ $—— سستة 1 eee Eee‏ — 


7587 the Dailams, are intended ؛‎ people on the southarn shore Of the 
Caspian sea, whom the Sasinides brought under Persian ل‎ dominion —The 
came Siklabs indicates's Slavic people, 


ie. Iv. oa‏ ب حم 
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octal ota 74 ee afin ~‏ ايسا جملاين حرسي وو بقعم 


ف سات بواجي م ل 
ب ener “TRANSLATION iets‏ 
rk “ate‏ .8 سوك BAPE be‏ 
ا ser‏ 2 هايا اروب -. 
ae ren sod when he ascended. the‏ 













fiefs of Sawid directed them to kill all the Ar they 
might fal in with, "The people of Sawid’ were sincere 
cv ashe 5 عتماعره‎ : so, in obedience to Rustam’s injund= 
tions, whe ever there was an Arab in afy of their bart 
Mai henna “now informed. the Khalifeh ehatithe, Dersinile 
rere gaining strength, that they eS, sealers = 
oe and that tn army had marched: ie tae 





on oe Tenor 
the eas 1 you have مم‎ to go, We will 7 





the لزنا" ع‎ 1111 to ts, We should think 


or) Le 






for you to substitute some one in your place 


(5 


under “your” orders, “bat, cos de ad well of it اسيل‎ | 
we 1 اي‎ 3 


t place, 1 m= 
grease cas than to go im person. You could ‘then 








lims made great booty of jewels and captives." "The fall’ of 
Geear wees eliownant by له "مدل‎ sie: سس وب‎ 
Kaskar, and by the severe battle known as ‘the battle of El- 
Jist"* or “the battle: techy فم‎ Pragya 





ibs were commanded on this occasion by Abd *Obeid, 
patio diately Soon after this, news reached Mu- 
thenna that the Persians were holding a great fir at Baghdad, 
on the banks of the Euphrates, where valuables to an im- 
mense Amount were accumulated. So he made a rapid march 
Degen e Practaas-aheroiage ths: lesen of: heater oe 
Persians, throwing the blame of this loss upon 

fiefieen ‘Parka, accuned: her-of-baing, mpetent, from 
Seiad تمس ساح الوسر‎ the kingdom ; and hay ‘removed 






het they mised to the throne, i her place, Yerdeiird soniof 
Shehriyar, who was then in Sawad.* it ise this period: that 
the-following "narrative of See > 


E. E. 8. - 





* The ا‎ hat ‘Thrkn-Dokhe directed the Parsiat 7 امس ساي‎ 





- ته عع‎ time, and the account bere gi i accession of 
Yeudejird, may be reconcilnd with the serie’ of the | jee which Mr. 
Brows has dra. out fow BE'Tabury, provided ‘Pk wa at the had 
of a party who: 4 her right to e, da a pee ned 
ad, the successor of Firkz 11; or provided Tinin an contem p 
neously, aver different provinces of the tn. poncess probably 
sought to strengthen ber cause by seting « pitriotc arte 
ش‎ : Es عه‎ 








= ts = 


هه 


ee a, el الم سسجتي‎ 
= 1 5 = 35 
هه‎ 





ai ck with he excl of the pl 
him through his whole reign, that most:im- 
"replant مو معاي مده مد عسي‎ and: with 
: تسمه ع رجاع ةل‎ in directing the “move” © ‘ 

and numerous armies. Indoes not ap | 
fot ap ng athe بح‎ pi oa 


beak eager مده ويخ‎ 















ether 7 ns i be بلحم كن‎ or to peta ‘hain own n faith ; 
and be tributs me 1 khalifate ; and ‘Omar was at last as- 
7 sing ted by Pir FA he a fre-worshippe from esr: who, 
: ion in‘ Mekkeh. n= ene 

ne in which‏ سويد may here mention also the‏ ع 

the Vantage of the conquest of Persia was | عاد‎ 





wos 





2 . 
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oot be led acteay, and. he whom Allah Jends astray has no 
one to diréct him. . ly Allah. sees His servants, He 
اونب )عه‎ Adie يورك‎ eal She ao جد مك‎ eesowll. on peed So then, 
pops errr on SHR ا‎ NSIT لاس‎ poe 








a trie soe cere. es mar ع وج سح‎ 


asta retained them some time near him, and 
at length, on their desiring to leave, informed them that the 
eR يبلن‎ h أن مؤي سيهج ديف‎ ٠ ٠ *Parwiz had 








كته بسع وج whos‏ عام OBA Shirdyeh, sou ie‏ 
جا امامل ون كهرا ولط 6م omg‏ سوبع عدص ov‏ 


بصةاءتطامن لل son of‏ فين ا of‏ ادس ا 
whom Parwiz the father of Shirdyeh, aided by Mauritius the‏ 
Byzantine Empe Baer ear pS — ta Parkistiins‏ 
Nhehriyar, not of the Sésinide f He was as-‏ .22 
sassinated by one Fardkhdy.‏ 
Piiran-Dokht, who reigned but 5 your and. four‏ 23.0 
coe Bie, on NAY prophet Muhammed died.‏ 
Di : brated for her b eautys ©‏ 
her, she had him pat to death; on‏ ع wiz, falling Anes:‏ 
account of which his som Rustam, commander of Khorasin,‏ 
لضن ١م‏ أي killed her.‏ فيو S001 sie‏ 
الا" hm Si‏ : لايم an 1 La “ eo a‏ 


wee" Compare wits Mohammed der P 
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21 ree . 
ns On bis his decease the 
| rr 5 vs TN ree 


LO, Shdpii HH, who reigned five. yoner, and was k 
3 ع‎ fall of - مجعو‎ “a. pre = a © ee 
| * raion if othe ra ‘of the 15 eG 
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ل كل + 

: cB I in 
~~. قف‎ a ew "وي‎ a 1 


a: مدا‎ 4 wwii eignedAsrantyestx years Speen 
“16. Balish, who reigned four years.” Te es ae | 
AT. 

18. Nishirwén. the Groat, who reigned oty-sight years. 
Ba tee orton year of his ‘reign’ the proph 0 


Hon te 
19. Hor ل‎ who wa ton of x auger oft 













ren مايه اح 1 ا‎ ie 3 . 
oh } and this is so Chatacteristic of. — 


el 1 6 الال‎ the Merciful, ‘i Gomnpansitae 
‘rom M 12 cra of “nee. to م سرف‎ Bor 
il the Gui, a as A ل ب‎ glad اه نلق‎ bearer ¢ 


















“ee 5 inoue — = ا لاض‎ od a 





topical sarge sen pansied swith: vent of the len lot mcited the 
pare ا‎ 
uninteresting. pauthority of this writer; may prove: not 


‘“Ardeshir I, son of Riek, son of Sasin, who was born 
a Fi, Joa wl red abo ony a did 
or th ity 30. otato of war, and fourteen in peace. He 


» 2. Shépir I, the king's aon, as his name 5 rinifies who 
sonnet ra > ووو‎ He reigned thirty-« 
2. 11 1 king, ho reigned onl 
"ره‎ va just’ Ww y one 
4, Bahrém I, who lost Yemen. ع‎ 
اعم‎ « reign Miny-Ziindik, عط‎ tie pious, made his 




















daughter, or sister is lawful ; ‘that in ا‎ worl 
any thing, for all belongs to God ; ا وما‎ + 
هه‎ marriage; that God created the world for.all the sons of 
apne Sete اعفد‎ Hecsndpyed x eh A م ريس‎ 
anequal right m every thing should say, this is any 
property, or thisiswny wife, my d عه سيد‎ Toes 
one has an exclusive zht to any ing; No one must pos 
sess too mach of any tl ; hor any one be in want of any 
Teli ona Ck spc oe met ola 
ving a opinion o 
Zina pn to det, ig i i wise 
gee hae 685 he also 
Fas tin oh ore ie. اشرو‎ 








present ‘Turkish dynasty in Persia is to the native 





j titi ie : thay's 
enttine Persians of Pairs, and were Ptah 
rs They were, to them, just م‎ 





e of seven years, Ardeshir was placed, by his : 
father Bi at the service of thé king, who sent’ hin for 
education and aloption to. one of his eunuchs named "and, 
ps ap enh لما‎ town of Darabjird in Fars.” ‘This gov- — 

ernor dying, he was succeeded b Artec, who by bis ue 





Bay bosoins: a king. Soon alter 1 Parw 
prince of the city of Riz, ae ملس سيد ميد‎ | 
govérnment of that place. He, is مد‎ art encore 
success to his father, ‘who was still living, anal eed Sa 
do the same to the king of Istakhr, to take possession 
of Fars'in his name. — bie father forthwith did sceordi y’ 
ee ae Shaipir onthe vacant throne, Shi 
pir addressed a letter to. Ardeshir, in- which a Ge 
him of h و‎ own seniority and called upon him to regard him 
. Ardeshir taking no notice of this letter, 
. 04 a Sicha to submission, collected a ae 


















premen it, was a very just and واد سدم‎ | in rida 
Sopented cn Ibo Ry io be hn Werk, ومو‎ 81 per- 
son tamed Maher to be the Mabec oh-nriest, 
of his religion, the worship of fire: - + ie 





1 1 1 ذأ 








toca gin nto generals, Latah مسج‎ 
pie irom | gies se دك‎ lori away the. :مباجيف‎ and 
0 دوجس انعد‎ empties in. انيد > عله عون‎ 
Tt may-not be-amiss here. to remark, that 1 ظ‎ 











sanides, published in 1815; some notes by St. ‘tin, In 
his edition of Lebeau 's Histoire du Bas-E-mpire; and some 
extracts from a Persian work entitled Mojmel et- Tewdrikh, 
translated by Quatremére and Mohl, in the Journal Asia- 
que for 1839-43. 
~~ We learn however from Mr. Brown, that * Mr. Mordt- 
mann, a gentleman now resident in Constantinople as Consul 
forthe Hanseatic towns, who in his own country had acquired 
an extensive knowledge of Arabic, Persian and Turkish,” 
has in hand a complete history of the Sasanides, for which 

















all accessible both of the East and West, are to 
. ف‎ Laie contribution. اي‎ 
م‎ added farther, that Professor Dorn of pe Peters- 









bur announced the publication of a work by himself on 
thie coins of F the Sasinides, materials for the his ry "of th 
dynasty wilted deere ane new importance since De | Sac 
errote his Bfdnoires: Some ofthe most recent works ready 
published, relating to these coins, are Longpé: 
0 ول ار و‎ sae ie . Paris: 
toriec ph de 8 Académie Impériale des Hire 
‘Tome L 1844; and Die Pehlewi-Legen- 
mzen der letcton Sdsaniden, etc. von D, 
تلق‎ 3 0 1843. 








remarks we will now append some 
Sasanide dynasty and its downtall, 


the fir of the Sasanides who attained to sove- 
wer” was a grandson of Sasan El-Asghar, or Sasan 
the. ‘Younger, of whom Et-Tabary relates that he would 
3 with eighty men at once, and who was appointed by 

re to be Bedichod and Emir, or Intendant, over the 


Villages adjacent to Istakhr, the ancient Persepolis, and was 





ل يدن اه هرا" انر ست شال١‏ اد 2ن ا رةه ee ee eee‏ ~~ ٠ك‏ وي wry Le‏ 
> د 6 0 5-9-9 5 = : ١‏ 


نه 


tion of having seen the name Elias given as that of the 
translator.” But whatever may be thought of this, the 
Turkish version of Et-Tabary’s Annals is acknowledged, by 
مد‎ competent a judge as Quatremére, to be a very faithful 
rendering of the Persian; and we have the same authority 
for the correctness of the edition of it, published in 1544, at 

anti , by order of the present Sultan, فا‎ Majid, 





which Mr. Brown has made the text of his translati 

‘This production of our associate must commend itself | 
more to the favorable regard of oriental scholars, as the pt 
lication of that part of the original Arabic text, which relates 
to the same events, is but just begun,t and it is as yet un- 
certain whether the continuation of it is extant; while as to 
the Persian version, no part of it has been edited, and only a 
small fragment translated,t which does not embrace even the 
whole of Et-Tabary’s pre-Muhammedan history. ‘The gen- 
eral reader, also, can not but feel some interest in that por- 
tion of history which is here brought before us, Sealers 












has been so imperfectly treated of, in all occidental | 
Sasinides, who yielded the scepter of Persia to the Arabs, is 
of mech importance in the history of the East. On the 
establishment of this dynasty, about the middle of the 
second century of our era, the ancient Persian nationality 
was revived, and the old religion of Zaradisht or Zoroas- 
ter reinstated; and many of the Sasinides were distin- 
guished, either for their zealous cultivation of the arts of 
peace, and patronage of literary men, or for the boldness and 
vigor of their military enterprizes. Besides, during the su- 
premacy of these princes, Persia sustained important rela- 
tions to kingdoms westward, especially to the Empire of 
Constantinople, and to the principalities of Arabia before the 
time of Muhammed. The sculptured monuments of the 
Sasinides, too, deciphered by the genius of De Sacy, natu- 
rally inspire curiosity to know more of this race of royal fire- 
worshippers. Yet, up to the present time, the principal 

* Journal des Savants for 1645, p, 515. 7 ‘ 
2 بصو‎ Annales .له‎ J. G. 1. Kosegarien. Gryphisvaldim: 

? Chronique d'Abou-Djafar . | fabari traduite sur ها‎ version 
سيسات‎ Losi Dubeux. Tome 1. Paris 1896. race 















‘The work, here translated segs a ori y composed 
in the Arabic, yale pat it is adel to 
be extant at the pe 
the middle of the renting ‘ently of thy fy was 
translated into the Persian, being at the same time a 
by order of one of the Samanides. ‘The Persian version no 
where gives the line of tradition in support of statements 
اد‎ -Muhammedan times, which in the original is 
lway: found and is sometimes drawn out toa great 
length ; ‘aad where the original states a fact in several differ- 
ent ways, the Persian version adopts one account, and 
asses by the others. In this version, also, there is less than 
in the original of that minute circumstantiality in the narra- 
‘ive of the conquests of the Arabs, which shows that Et- 

"abary must have written from the reports of eye-witnesses. 
or of those immediately concerned in the events related. 
On the other hand, with respect to the ancient history of 
Persia, the translator has added to Et- 7 
work information derived from the historical records of his 
‘Own nation. Notwithstanding these modifications, however, 
the Annals of Et-Tabary, in their Persian form, acqu 
so high a reputation, that while the original was neglected, 
the version itself was translated, at different times, into other 
inguages, and even back into the Arabic. Among these 
ondary versions is the Turkish, of an uncertain date, of 

١ 1 . Brown has rendered a portion into English. As 

“question when this 'Turkish version was made, Mr. 
Brown assures us, that ‘its style and lozy show the 
writer. to have lived ata period when toman literature had 

0 is pr ) egree of refinement ;” and he adds 
to the conjec ures hitherto entertained upon this point, that 

Es'ad Effendy, Ottoman historiographer, of whom 
iry on the subject, informed him that, in a work 
































which he had recently read, he found it ‘mentioned, that a 
daughter of WV hein ned 11, the conqueror of Constantinople, 


had read the Turkish translation of Et- -Tabary, which pla- 
ces its composition to the reign of that sovereign ; and 
that this most erudite Ottoman was of opinion, that the 
Turkish translation was made at ain be in Asia 


under one of the Seljukides, and has an indistinet recollec- 





»  ET-TABARY’S 
CONQUEST OF PERSIA BY THE ARABS. 





INTRODUCTION. 


and ues 1 ee 
opinion on points of Muslim law, and 
traditions of Arab | or رك‎ tho eolebra 





ris dexsiag the ات و1‎ in his .Memoirs of ا[‎ 
abary as follows: “ Abi J afar 
+ سدم‎ “Ton Jarie fbn Yeu Ibn Khalid Et-Tabary, who 
bore also the name . Yezid Ibn Kethir Ibn Ghalib, master of 
the interpretation of the Kuran, and of the history of impor- 
oe ee bebe cag اماه‎ eS , in- 
cluding interpretation, tion, ; ١ we : 
2 he was tho author of elaborate works rel velo to various 

partments ow which give the extent 
of his learning and the greatness ه‎ ni snore and he was 
one of those teachers who labor to perfect, not conceding to 
the authority of any person; ... . and his narration of 
events was relied upon, and his Annals are the most 
fect of an and the best grounded" and the ert 
actor a ae area 

of Et- wri Arab, 0 

have drawn the materials of there narratives, not thinking it 
possible to find a guide more Sree, more Leary and 
more لديم‎ a 


5 the فالعا :الوط‎ ed. 0 line, pp. 639-40. 
t Journal des Savants for 1545, p- 513. 
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| sien Hf oF a ye 1 theater 
2 Zs : 7 saa he bate KE ris" ديا‎ tavesem 
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from. the interior to sae ease بعد‎ and from thence taken to 
the Bechuana country, have found no difliculty in m ing 
themselves understoody sufficient proof, this, of 5 





identity of language.” | oa 
This opinion is supported by that of Dr. Adamson, of Cape 


Town, who has had the opportunity of inspecting two manu- 
script grammars, fp mat by Dr. Krapt; one of which ap- 
pears to be that of th Sood اي الع 0 ظ‎ red 
preceding aph, which he found to be a slightly modi- 
fied form of the Sechuana. 

“A language similar to the Congoese is said to be spoken 
by a people called Kazumbu, some of whom have been found 
among the liberated Africans at St. Helena. They live at 
such a distance from the coast, that, to arrive at any posses- 
sion of the Portuguese, they are obliged to travel three or 
four moons, often over burning deserts. Their language 
seems to resemble the dialects spoken by the Vishi-Congos, 
and Congos, in several of its words, especially the numerals. 
The language of the Molouas, who are supposed to live 
about the centre of the Continent, in the same latitude with 
Angola and Bonda, is very similar to the Bunda, as slaves 
from Moloua learn the latter almost immediately on their 
arrival in Angola.”"* 

Some additional light has been thrown upon the languages 
of the interior by a visit of Rev. T. Arbousset, of the Paris 
Missionary free to some captured Negroes near Cape 
Town, in 1845. He says: “I found the number of cap- 
tured Negroes to amount to two hundred and sixty-two, be- 
longing to three principal tribes, namely, the Makoas, Maze- 
nas, and Koniunkues. The Koniunkues seem to be the 
farthest removed in the interior. One of them assured me 
that he had been three or four months in one Arah gang, be- 
fore they reached the channel of Mozambique, The Mere: 
nas live nearer the coast, probably between the former and 
the Makoas, ‘The language of the Koniunkues is soft and 
musical; the words simple and liquid, the vowels distinct, 
and almost always one to every consonant, as in Kaffir and 
Sechuana, which it much resembles: but it has not the dis: 
agreeable click of the former, from what I know ”نلعن‎ 

*Dr. Adameon's spee t Weal, Mi eetin 3 : 
١ Commercial و عار‎ pat liched at Cape toler “abies 
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far,’ Mr. Giddy observes, ‘as we can ascertain from incidental 
information, obtained now and then from the north and 
north-east, these regions are densely inhabited with people, all 
speaking the Secliuana language, or some dialect of jt, and 
living in a far more compact and congregated state than those 
tribes inhabiting the southern regions,’ ” 
١ © At some distance from the coast, and about due north 
from the mouths of the river Zambesi and Quilimane, lie 
the Makoas, to which nation many of the emancipated slaves 
of the Colony belong. They are supposed to extend from 
about 17° to 9° or 10° South Latitude. Still farther in the 
nterior, and to the north-west of Mozambique, from which 
place they are thought to be two or three months’ journey, 
dwell the Monjous. From Mozambique to as far as Nom- 
basa and Nelinda, along the coast, lie the Sowauli, or, as they 
are termed by Dr. Krapf, the Sooahelees. Some of these 
eople are also found in the interior of the island of Zanzi- 
3 1 اليد‎ they “ss called لواحي عو‎ From a statement 
[ Dr. Krapf, in the Missionary Register, it would appear 
that the Sooalielee language is spoket a considerable distance 
beyond Nelinda. On his visiting Barawa, about 2° North Lat- 
itude, he thus writes: ‘The language of Barawa is Somales, 
but most of the inhabitants understand the Sooahelee lan- 
guage, which is spoken from Nukdeesha to Mozambique, but 
only on the coast, not in the interior. The tribes inland 
from Nombasa are called Wonicas and Wakambas, the former 
inhabiting the plains, and the latter dwelling in the hills and 
forests, The language of the Wakambas seems to be similar 
to that of. the Wonicas; and those Wakambas who have 
much intercourse with the Wonieas, understand and speak 
the Wonica language perfectly well,’” te 
With reference to these different tribes, Mr. Boyce observes, 
in his introduction to Mr. Archbell's Sechuana grammar, that 
they “speak languages only slightly differing from the Se- 
chuana spoken near the Cape Colony. An Arab,” he adds, 
“who had travelled for commercial purposes from Nombasa 
to Mozambique, at. ra Ba from the sea-coast, gave 
the writer some specimens of the language spoken among 
the tribes through which he had passed, i note 0 
Sechuana words were easily recognized 


















١ ‘The writer also heard remarks from Rev. Mr. Walker, of 
the Gabun mission, oe ظ‎ a visit to the aes Suites, re- 
specting the language of the Mpongwe people, among whom 
يمت‎ pease, which might be apphed to the Aulu.* 


The other languages of the Alliterative Class, dialects 
spoken in that vast and unexplored part of Africa which lies 
‘between the tropic of Capricorn, the Mountains of the Moon, 
Lower Guinea and the Indian Ocean, are too little known to 
us, at present, to warrant an attempt to classify them aceord- 
ing to their families. The following remarks respecting 
them are mostly taken from the Misstonary Magazine, for 
1847. In this periodical it is said: 

* All the research yet made, proves that the languages spo- 
ken in this extensive portion of South Africa are at least simi- 
lar to those of the Kaftir and Sechuana families; and, in many 
cases, Kaffir and Sechuana roots have been detected. 'The 
Delagoa bay dialect has every appearance of belonging to the 
Fingoe braneh of the Kaffir family, an opinion which is cor- 
roborated by the fact that some of the Amafengu, when living 
in their own countries, were in the habit of جك‎ with the 
tribes in that neighborhood. In all probability, other dialects 
spoken still higher up the coast, as those of Inhambane, So- 









fala, and Quilimane, will be. found to belong to the Kaffir 
family. The languages of the interior regions, in the same 


latitudes, are supposed to belong to the Sechuana family. 
To this effect the Rev. R. Giddy writes in one of his letters 
to the General Secretaries of the Wesleyan Missions, ‘As 





* This relationship botwoon the Mpongwe andthe Zulu, noticed by Mr. 
Fi sa hos been abundantly confirmed by Mr. Wilson's Grammar of the 
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Mr. Haddy, formerly a missionary in Kafirland, but now la- 
boring among the Damaras, Mr. Haddy has published a 
small book in the Damara dialect, in which the characteris- 
tics of the Alliterative Class are clearly discernible. 

4. The Congo family ineludes the dialects spoken on the 
Western coast, in the countries of Congo, Loango, Angola, 
and Benguela, extending from 17° to at least 4° of outh ati. 
tude, and probably quite to the Equator, or even to the Cam- 
erun mountains. All the dialects of this extensive region 
seem to be closely allied to each other, and to have an inter- 

peculiarity, which long since attracted the attention of 
travellersand missionaries. An expedition under 
on discovering and ascending the river Zaire, about 1498 
found the shores “filled with peo people exceedingly black, and 
speaking a language which, though Diego knew those spoken 
in other parts of the coast, was wholly unintelligible to him.” 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, several Roman 
Catholic missionaries, laboring in Congo, observed that the 
language of the people possessed a striking peculiarity i in its 
structure, for which they could not account. According to 
De Grandpré, the language of the whole of Congo ise ex- 
tremely musical and flexible; not particularly sonorons, but 
very agreeable; witha perfect syntax, and bearing in some 
Seip resemblance to the Latin.” A grammar of the Bun- 
da language, عه‎ spoken in Congo and Angola, published by 
a missionary of the Propaganda, “acknowledges the exist- 
ence of an extensive alliteration, produced by what we call 
the enphonie concord ;"* and the fact stated in the Missian- 
ary Mazazine, published at Graham's Town, that “the 
principal characteristic of the Bunda language consists in the 
singular and: plural of its nouns, and the voices, tenses, and 
persons of the verbs, being distinguished by prefixes instead 
of terminations,” shows that the Congo family is nearly re- 
lated to the Zula and Sechuana, and consequently belongs 
to the Alliterative Class. ‘This conclusion is sustained by 
comparing with the Zulu and Sechuana a few words se- 
lected by Rev. Mr. Casalis, from a work of M. Donville on 
the Congo, which belong to a dialect of the Congo family, 
termed the Mogialona : ْ 


* Boyce's 15 مما‎ totes سس‎ 















the eastern. ribes: be a guttu among the westem. 
‘Theland sof the former ‘become r with: the latter; the f 
and the p of the one become h, sh, tl, or ts in. the other. 








The follo specimens, taken ae td ae the Aula, 
the “aaa of the eastern branch of دنم اروك ب‎ 
and the Setlapi, a dialect of the western branch of that 
sah will serve to show the resemblance and difference 

8 branches one Sechuana, and between the 





5 7 The > hits family includes the dialects stats by the 
4 tribes which dwell -on the western coast of Africa, 
between Benguela and Namaqualand, or from about 17° to 
23° of South مسار‎ and from the eonst to about 19° of Fast 
Longitude. ‘The Damams are divided into two branches, 
called the Hill Damaras, and the Cattle Damaras or Damaras 
of the Plain. ‘The dialect of the Hill Damaras, who live 
immediately to the north and north-east of Namaqualand, is 
the same as that of the Namaquas, and is therefore included 
in the Click Class of African tongues. But the dialect of the 
Damaras of the Plain, who dwell beyond the Hill a 
is evidently cognate with the Sechuana and Zuln families. 
This affinny was first noticed by Rev. Mr. Archbell, for'a 
time a missionary among the Bechuanas, and the anthor of a 
Sech , who made the Damaras two visits, one 
by « Walwich bay, and the other by way of T 
and: and his opinion has since been confirmed by Rev. 


















regularly expressed by the preposit 
pronoun of the third person secommodates itself to the prefix 
of the substantive to which it relates. Thus, the prefix se 
gives the pronoun sona, or sea, before the verb; Je gives /ona, 
or fea; bo,—bona, or boa; li—chona, or lia ; faa ech ie 
or @, as: serutu sa moseme ki sona se seintle, the basket. of 
rush it is beantifol,—where se of serufu combines with the 
preposition oa, of, and makes sa, unites itself with the 
pronoun ona, and makes sona, becomes the article se, and 
prefixed to the adjective tnide makes seinile; all of which 
shows the control of the subject over the other parts of the 
sentence. ‘The verb has three forms, the Efficient, Cansa- 
tive, and Relative ; and each form has three voices, the ac- 
tive, the passive, and the middle, as: Eff, act, tia reka, I 
buy; pass. Aia rekoa, 1am bought; mid. kia ifeka, I buy 
; Caus. act. hia refisa, I cause to buy; pass. bia re- 
kisoa, 1 am caused to buy; mid. Ava ¢tefisa, 1 cause myself 
to buy; Rel. act. dia rekela, 1 buy for, ete. A few verbs 
have a reciprocal force, as; bofa, to bind; befana, to bind 
one another. Some have an intensive force, as: bojisisa, to 
bind very strong, etc., ete. These notes, derived from “a 
very creditable work for completeness and sunplicity,” are 
sufficient to give some idea of the Sechuana language ; and, 
compared with the foregoing account of the Zulu dialect, 
show the affinity of the two families. 






An interesting fact concerning the dialects of south-eastern 
Africa is, that their divergence from one another corresponds 
with the geographical relations of the tribes which speak them. 
Thus, from the Great Fish river to the Natal colony there is 
a gradual approximation of the Kafir dialects to the Zulu. 
So, from the Quathlamba mountains, which border the Na- 
tal colony, to the farthest Bechuana tribes, there is a gradual 
divergence from the Zulu. Accordingly, the Sechuana fam- 
ily has been divided by some into two branches, the eastern 
and the western. The difference between them lies chiefly 
in consonantal changes, the eastern dialects being softer than 











‘Tie second 0 of the Alliterative Class‏ 9 م 
comprises the dialects spoken by the Basutos, Barolongs,‏ 
Baharutsis, Batlok as or Mantalis, Batlapis,—in a word, by all‏ 

Jechuana tribes of Southern Africa. Their coun- 
try خلال ديق ين‎ in general terms, as extending from 
29° py of East Longitude, and from the Orange river north- 
ward, to alitde beyond the tropic of Capricorn. Some of 
the general features of this family are exhibited in the follow- 
ing notes, drawn from ont nena la Langue Séchwana, 
by Rev. E. Casalis, a missionary of the Paris Missionary So- 
cinty; now laboring among the Sechuanas, 

The Sechuana language 3s rich in names for external ob- 
jects, but very deficient im metaphysical terms. It has no 
words signifying “spirit,” “conscience,” ete., and none to-ex- 
nee the abstractions of mind. Harmony and clearness are 

its chief qualities. Its words generally have from two to four 

‘syllables. each syllable being composed of one consonant and 
المصسوصيدة ب‎ following it. ‘The noun is composed of a variable 
prefix and a radical. The plural number ts formed from the 











snp: by changing the prefix /e into ma, as: legeba, plu- 


a; mo into 6a, as: تممه‎ man, plural datu, men; 


sett li; and o into ma ; or else the plural is marked by 


the prefix. ki. “The article is nothing but the prefix of the 
noun Somat and is used to bind ies adjective to the sub- 
es : sefate se segrolu, great tree, liter. tree the great. 
adjectives are few, because of the frequent: anger 

of nouns to express attributes, as: motu om 
» porate j.e. amiable man. The adjective wakes oe al 
of the substantive to which it belongs, and ee 











Mamba mountains; and by the subjects of ee 
srg whan formerly oceupied a country near the Kurnehane 
mountains, but having been driven thence in 1837, by the 
Been othe: north-east, and is supposed to dwell, at 
-somewhere inland from Inhambane. The Kafir 
ialect is spoken by the Amoxosa or Kafirs prop t, who re- 


coast, between the Fish and Bash 

a ie long th cn or ‘Tambukis, now ocenpying a tract of 
ee eee ‘ei and the 
Tarka district of the Colony; and by the . da, living 
chiefly upon the banks of the Umzimvubu. This dialect is 
closely allied to the Zulu: ‘The principal points of difference 
are such as might be expected from the different geographi- 
eal position of the two tribes from which the names of the 
dialects are talon The Zulu being the farthest removed 
from foreign tongues, especially the Hottentot, is Str 
tively free of ان‎ ‘and words of foreign extraction, in 
which the Kafir abounds. The latter also secks to abbre- 
Viate and contract its words, while the former delights in full 
forms. The other sisterof the Zulu, the Fingo dialect, isthe 
language of several tribes or remnants of tribes, scattered in 
various a. Among these are the Fingos or Amafengu, 
many of whom reside in the old Colony; the Amabaca, re- 
ported as about to settle on the borders of Natal colony ; the 
Matabeles, remnants of tribes which have settled in different 
parts of the Bechuana country, chieily along the Blue moun- 
tains, and the Caledon river; and the Amaswazi or Baraputses, 
alarge and powerful tribe living north-west of the Amazulu, 
and extending nearly to Delagoa bay.. The language of the 
Amaswazi has been’ reckoned as of the Fingo branch, 
though صل‎ many-.of its features it rather resembles the Zulu 
dialect. Indeed, all the dialects of the Fingo branch seem 
to approximate nearer to the Zulu than to the nen in ev 
respect, with the aon of consonantal changes, مواد‎ 
are its feature. 

The following examples. may give some idea of the dia- 
lectical variations in the triad above ae 
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obscured by contractions in the initial element of the noun, 
id euphonic changes in contiguous vowels, as: tzud (il:zut) 
ke li dungi his word is good ; umfazi wake wa pendula 
3 me (mort uake ua pendula wa,ti,) his wile answeret 
and strong is the influence of this inclination. 3 
iB by the repetition of initials, that i controls the 
tinction of number, and quite subordinates that of gender, 
Sad tends to mould the pronoun alter the likeness of the ini- 
لمن‎ element of the noun to which it refers,as: amedoda ake 
@ ya hamba, (the) men of him they do walk ; abafazi bake 
ba ya hamba, (the) women of him they do walk ; izintom- 
bt zake zi ya hamba, (the) daughters. of him they “do walk ; 
imitlamli yake i ya hamba, (the) flocks of ham they do 
walk; inkabi yake i ya, hamba,. (the) ox of him he does 
walk. In the first four of these examples, the pronouns a; 
ba, zi and ¢ are of the same number, but they differ in form 
according to the initial elements of the nouns to which they 
refer. In the second and. third examples, the pronouns. ba 
and zi are of the same gender, but of different forms, while, 
in the last two ‘examples, the — iand @. are of differ- 
ent genders, but of the same form, according to the. initial 
elements of the nouns for which ‘they stand. 
These remarks and examp les, in connection with what has 
been said upon the Zulu | t, may be sufficient to give 
some idea of كيار‎ chisl;s characteristic of او يمممله ينيل‎ ARO 
tongues. ْ 


principal families of dialects which are at preset‏ عط 
known to belong to orks Alliterative Class, are these four, viz =‏ 
ths ani ce Batis Abe Sechuana; the Damara; and the‏ 















AL. ‘The first named family, embracing the cognate dialects 
Zulu, Kafer, 2 Fiingo, extends along the south-eastern coast 
of Africa, from near نآ‎ elagoa bay on the North, to the Great 
Fish river, or the old colonial boundary on the South, and from 
the Indian ocean inland, to the great chain of mountains عزنا‎ 
which itis separated from the Sechuana family. The Zulu 
dialect is spoken by the natives in Natal colony; by in 





Amazulu, whose country extends from the Utugala ri 
nearly to Delagoa bay, and inland to. the Dr 











“TL Cuasnicaox oF Dustxcrs or Saurus Arnics. ١ 


“In the present state of our information, it appears that all 

dialects of Africa, south of the Equator, or rat 

south of Jebel-el-Kumr; (the Mountains of the Moon, ) may 
be reduced to two classes. 

The first; or most ancient, vmay be called the Click Class. 
It represents the language spoken e earliest inhabitants 
of this part of the Continent, and embraces the cognate dia- . 
lects of the Hottentots, and the Corannas, the Namaqtins, and 
the Bushmen, a scattered population inhabiting the northern 
pe sesgeriba colony and the banks of the Gariep; or Or- 

fb hese dialects are gradually goimg into disuse, 

the time may not be far distant when all which shall 

remain of them will be their history, a few religious books 
published in them by former missionaries, and pe een tees 

of their clicks, which may have passed into the neig poe 

eed The chief characteristics of this class are deep as- 

ated guts other hare consonant and au of 


second mess may be called he Alitterative Class. It dif-‏ ا رج 
fers widely from the former. of the endless, and, to‏ 
a European, nnutterable jargons of the other class, its pronun-‏ 
ciation is flowing and harmonious; and its structure is sim-‏ 
ple, ic and beautiful. Its most remarkable and dis-‏ 
tinguishing feature is its alliteration, or euphonic concord,‏ 
tihieh i isa peculiar assimilation of initial sounds, produced‏ 
by prefixing the same letter, or letters, to several words in the‏ 
same proposition, related to, or connected with one another.‏ 
This principle has been already: briefly presented in my re-‏ 
marks upon the Zula dialect, where it is found in one of its‏ 
most perfect forms. The initial element of the leading 1‏ 
ا ippears either in a enphonic letter, or some other‏ 
the beginning of each of the dependent or related words in the‏ 
sentence, as: abaritu bake bonke abakoluayo ba hlala ba de‏ 
ba be ba qedile, all his faithful men remained until they had‏ 
ished izinto zelu zonke ezilungileyo zi vela ku’ Tizxo, all‏ 
‘things'come from ‘God. But the alliteration ts not‏ 
anew manifest as in these examples. It is sometimes‏ 











Notns-are derived from verbs: (1) by prefixing the initial 
um tothe root, and changing the final vowel into ¢; 6د‎ 
nouns are generally ae) as: ukufundisa, to teach ; 
رموس‎ a teacher; (2) by prefixing the initial wm, _ 
char rl the final vow ltoo; such nouns often denot 
instrument for performing the action of the verb, as: uku- 
١ tyanela, to sweep; umftyanelo, a broom; (3) by prefixing the 
initial in, and changing the final vowel too; ‘such nouns de- 
note the idea of the verb abstractly considered, as: ukukoh- 
lisa, to deceive ; inkohilisu, decent (4) by prefixing isi, 
and terminating in o; as: ukuona, to sin; fsone, sin; uku- 
bopa, to bind ; asibope, a | 

Diminutives Fer جم‎ from other nouns by adding ana, 

or yana, sometimes omitting, or changing the ter- 
mination, as: abantu, men; abantiana, children; tnja,a 
; injan 1, ه‎ little dog ; inkomo, acow ; inkonyana, a calf. 
-From adjectives are derived abstract 1 nouns, by prefixing 
ubu, as: kulu, great; wbwlulu, greatness ; Ale, good; ubuhble, 


The derivation of verbs from verbs has -been already no- 
ticed. The derivation of adverbs from nouns and. preposi 
tions has been referred to, as: gemihia, (ga, for + imihla, 
day,) daily; and froma of aero and an adjective,as: Auhdle, 















(eu, it + hie, nice,) we 


= i have thus endeavored to present some of the 
features of the Zulno dialect, as fully as time would allow : 
and so to do it, that a comparison between this and any 
other lan; of the Continent, of which a similar account 





should be given, might be intelligibly instituted. I shall next 
condense such py ney as I have been able to obtain 
either here, or at Cape Town, ى يميا ود‎ 
Souther. Africa «اتسمهوع.‎ 

1 ‘arch 24, 1848, 


ذا 








a et نا قله‎ 5 1 bi Ark oS 4: هع‎ 68 


00 


لا لكا واوا ود ا 
The 7 Za, like other 3 and barbarous people, un-‏ 





/ Waster rie make f awed eeu anne 
th 1 use م‎ sen 
ce pny bit few connectives. The principal words 
used as conjunctions are :— = 


_gokuba, for, because..| ukuba, . _ that, if. 


jengokuba, as. wine, if. 
— but. ungali, lest. ٠ 


Interjections. 


The principal interjections are:—aw ! mame! mam! 
maye! of ou! 

Derivation of Words. 

A Derivative is formed from its primitive, by giving the lat- 
ter an initial or a termination, or by making some change in 
لل‎ initial or the termination. The primitives of this dialect 

few, mae far outnumbered by the derivatives. 


Ths, from the single primitive root ukubona, to see, may be 
ae fifteen or twenty derivatives, some of which are :— 


to cause to see. | ukubo Pe gee oc 


. . demonstrate. another. 
.» see for. file = bonakala, » . appear. 
-+ look and imui- hey maa . cause to 

appear. 


tate, 
.. See one’s self. umboneli, a spectator, 
apie for one's imbonisisi, an overseer. 
791 , an emblem. 
pet io لذ‎ isibonekiso, a sign. 
one’s self. j|isthonakala, a prospect. 
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or of two ions, as: gapi, whence; gapambile, be- 

fore. The following are some of the more بي‎ cea 

ar | 1. Of Time: 3 9 Manners 

apa, ١ "2 دمج عطس‎ (na)? “how? | 

 emint, atmidday, — capi tna}? whence? — 
futi gai | tmpela, utterly. 


Kakulu, greatly, 5" *"' 
angaka, somuch. ~~ 
njalo, 80, thus. — ie 

a sav se 
ai, 958 
| amanga, na, ft So flew 
| kodiua, but, only.. 


yebo, yes. 





4 (na)? where!” 
pe ( 


‘The adverb of place signifying “here he, she, it iat? st ‘hee 
"he, she, it is,” and “ there he, sry 18 yonder,” varies accord- 
ing to the elass of عكر جمتكه ا‎ 6 to; thus, fornouns of the 
first class, we have: nangu, here is: nango, there is; nan- 
guya, there is yonder; for nouns of the second class: nansi, 
here is; nanso, there is; nansiya, there is in the distance ; 
and for nouns of the eighth class: nal, here is; neko, there 
is ; there is yonder; for example: nancy umuntu, 
ge man; nanso inkabi, there is an ox; ديعي‎ aban- 
90 ويل‎ Sie: poaple, yonder. 
| Prepositions. 
اع‎ of the prepositions are never used singly, bee al- 
waye-po i in pairs, the rycen preposition being followed by 
ku, orna; as: peru ku elitye, upon a rock; eduze nenhhe, 
near the house. The necessity for many prepositions is su- 
rseded by using the locative case, as: ba sebenza ensimini, 
they worked in the garden ; imifi, trees, emitind, among, in 
the trees; inhiu, the house, enhluini, at, in, to ‘the house. 
Some of the principal prepositions are: —_—_ 
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The substantive verb, ukwba, is seldom used in the present 


tense, except in the imperative mode. But in a predicate 


clause, where the present tense of the substantive verb is un- 
derstood, the personal ‘tees nominative generally takes a 
sort of euphonic particle between itself and the predicate, 
The particles used are, radically. ng and .بز‎ Vg is used before 
nouns whose initial vowel is u, and y before nouns whose 
initial vowel isi; as: gi ngwmuntu, Lam aman, liter. Ta 
man; 6a ngabantu, they are people, liter. they people; u 
yinkost, he is a king, liter. he a king. The substantive 
verb ukuba is inflected like a regular verb, except that it 
has no present tense, and forms the second person impera- 
tive, like other irregular verbs beginning with a consonant, 
by prefixing yi, thus: yiba, be thou.. The first person sin- 
gular of the past tense is ga ba, I was; of the future, go ba, 
ore gt ya kuba, I shall be ; of the present perfect, oi be, Fave 
een, @tc, 

Ukuba na, literally, to be with, is used in the sense of the 
English verb “to have?’ as: wa ba neziniomo, he had 
cattle, liter. he was with cattle ; bo ba nobomi, they shall have 
life; bo ba na bo, they shall havé it piite); bales nencuads, | 
T have had a book; gi be na yo, I have ad it; go ba 
namaniia, shall have strength ; go ba na wo, I shall have it, 


tem - Adverbs. 


The place of adverbs is supplied by the use of verbs car- 
rying in themselves the force of adverbs, as: ukudunga, to 
do well; whulungisa, to make right; ufwandula, to be first, 
OF proper adverbs, some are always interwoven with the 
inflection of the verb, for example, se or sa, ke or ka, 
meaning “just now,” “already,” as: ملسن‎ se ku vuliwe, 
the food is just ready ; a si ka tandi, we do not yet love. Ze, 
de, and da, signifying “wntil,” are always preceded by the 
same pronoun as that which follows them, and is the nomina- 
tive to the verb, as; ba de ba tandile, until they have loved, 
Many of the adverbs are words compounded either of a 
preposition and a noun, as: gemihla, daily, by day; ga- 
manhla, powertully, by strength; or of a pronoun and an 
adjective, as: kuhle, well; or of a preposition and an adverb, 
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Present Perfect. 


—Lhaving loved, etc. 1 having not loved, ete. 

rage ‘Plural. Hingulas. Plural. 
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The Passive Voice is formed from the active, by inserting 
u before the final vowel of the verb in the several modes and — 


5 


لا - .5 .= ورا 


07 tandile, د‎ : 3 5 12111110107 


Bot many verbs vary from this general rule. Most of the 
٠ irregular verbs, and some of the regular, form the passive by 
inserting #e before the final vowel, as: wkuaka, to build; 
ukuakiwca, to be built; so: wkuti, to say ; wkutiwa, to be said. 

There are also many euphonic changes made in forming the 
passive; for example: 6, preceded by a vowel, is changed to 

ty, as: ukuloba, to write, to paint; wkulotywa, to be painted ; 
mb is changed to nj, as; wkubamba, to catch ; wkubanjua, 
to be eanght; p, in the final syllable, is changed to ty, as: 

ukubopa,to bind, ukubofyua,tobe bound. = =‏ ظ 
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Alffirmative. Negative. 
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1 ١ Past Perfect Tense, 
a Had lore 1 had not loved, etc. 


dilolsi be si tandile “ee a si be i nga tundile 


be el BEES (be نا‎ Pine 2 
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Future Perfect Tense. 


thal have loved, ete 1 eball not have loved, ete, 









Bingutar Fteral. Zingular, انا‎ 
git to) $9 Dei yi kuba) § asi yi kuba- 
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POTENTIAL MODE. 
Present, or Future Tense. 
1 may or can love, ate. Timay not of.cannot love, ete, 
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Present Perfect Tense. 


' -ifirmatire. 7 fy Wegative 
1 have Joved, etc. _ _ [have not loved, ete. 
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The negative idea is affixed to verbs chiefly by means of 
the particles a and nga, thus: (1) @ is inserted before the 
pronoun nominative, or nga before the verb, in all the modes 7 
and tenses, a, as the ‘final vowel of a root, being changed i ito 
i in the indicative present and the imperative, and into 1 or © 
in the potential present, past, and future ; (2) mga is appended 
to the verb in the indicative past; (3) nge is often used ft 
nga in the potential; (4) the auxiliary ya, or =a, is wave 
omitted in the negative form of the indicative present. See 
the paradigm. 


Paradigm of the Regular Verb ukutanda, to love, in the 
Active Voice, Affirmative and Negative. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 


Affirmative: kutanda, to love. — 
Negative : Ukungatanda, not to love. 








INDICATIVE MODE, | 











معنا تنج اله 
I do not love, or‏ 
[love not, ete.‏ 
Singular, Floral.‏ 1 
| )== 
tandi (nai tandi‏ تجرد a‏ | 1 
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ligation is implied, za is generally used, which is put before 
the pronominal subject; when possibility is implied, nga is 
generally used, which is put after the pronoun, ‘The Imper- 
‘ative is characterized by ma, though this particle is not al- 
ways employed. Irregular verbs, beginning with a vowel, 
ake the euphonic prefix y in this mode, as: yenze, make, 
from nkuenza, to make; but those beginning with a con- 
sonant take the euphonic yi before the root, as; yipa, give, 
from wkupa, to give. ‘The Subjunctive is distinguished by 
uma, or wkuba, preceding the indicative, as: ume si fan- 
dite, if we have loved. See the paradigm. ad 

Verbs have six tenses, viz: the Present, the Past,*(imp 
fect,) the Future, the Present Perfect, (perfect, ) the Past 
Perfect, (pluperfect,) and the Future Perfect, (second future. ) 

The sign of the Present tense ts the auxiliary ya, or <a, 
from the verb wkuya, to go, or wkuza, to come. But some- 
times neither of these auxiliaries is used; the latter, za, 
seldom occurs. : 

The sign of the Past is a, incorporated with the pronoun, 
or the substantive verb ba, as: ga fanda, or gi ba tanda, 
I was loving. 

The sign of the Future is ره‎ incorporated with the pro- 
noun, as; So ,عمسم‎ they will love; or else the auxihary 

or za, is used with the infinitive, the initial w of the in- 
Fo ntive being dropped, as: gi ya kutanda, | shall love, liter- 
ally, I go to love, or gi za kutanda, I shall love, liter. [come 
to love. 

The sign of the Present Perfect is tle, le, ore,as: ره اسمن اق‎ 
or gi tande, 1 have loved. 

The Past Perfect is made up of the perfect of the auxili- 
ary ba and that of the verb, united, as: لم‎ be ngi tandile, | 
had loved, liter. I have been, 1 have loved. 

The Future Perfect is made up of the future of 4a and 
the present perfect of the verb, united, as; go ba nga tandile, 
1 shall have loved. 1 ا‎ 

Hy varions changes and combinations of the principal aux- 
Seren وح وح هلجن‎ to come, and whuba, ما‎ be, the 
verb is susceptible of almost innumerable inflections. 


SN a 
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> For the nomenclature of tenses bere ulopted, and the propriety of it, 
see Wells's Graremar, published at Andover. 
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by inserting ef before its final vowel, as: ukufandela, to 
lave for; for example: mi ya ngi sebenzela, you work for 
me, ‘This form of the verb is often used with the infinitive’ 
mode, and with adverbs and nounsof place But it sometimes 
merely conveys the signification of the simple form with 
greater force. (3.) The Causative form, having a causative 
signification superadded to that of the simple form, is derived 
by inserting is before the final vowel of the latter, ss: uku- 
fandisa, to cause to love; ukufieedisa, to teach, from okn- 
funda, to learn. Neuter verbs, of the simple form, become 
active by putting on the causative form. (4.) ‘The Recipro- 
eal form, denoting a mutes! interchange, where a thing is 
done by one to another, is derived from the simple form, by 
inserting an before its final vowel, as: nkulandana, to love 
one another; so: ukubona, to see; ukubonttna, to see one 
another. (5.) The Reflexive form, denoting the performance 
ofan action upon, or for the agent, is derived by prefixing أ‎ 
to the simple form, as; ukuzi/anda, to love one’s self. — 

Any two or more of the above forms may be combined, 
as: 0 Ro to lay up; ukubekela, to lay up for; ukuzibe- 
kela, vo lay up for one's self; ukuzibeKelisa, to cause to lay up 
for one’s self’; تمد‎ ukufenza, to buy ; ukuztiengedisa, to cause 
to buy for one’s self. A conjngational characteristic may be 
several times repeated in the same form. ‘This often gives 
intensity of signification, as: ukubona, to see; ukubonisa, to 
catse to see: ukubonisisa, to cause to see clearly, to demon- 
strate. 

Passive forms of a verb are made by suffixing kala to the 
root, or by dropping its final vowel and adding eke,as: uku- 
bona, to see; ukubonakala, to appear; ukuhdupa, to perse- 
cute; ukud/upeka, to suffer. | 


The great variety of fonns significant of mode and tense 
may be reduced to the number generally adopted in English. 
_ ‘Phere are five modes, viz: the Infinitive, the Indicative, 
the Potential, the Imperative, and the Subjunctive, having 
the import usually given to them, respectively, im our own 
language. ‘The characteristic of the Infinitive mode is uku, 
preceding the root of the verb, as: ukufanda, to love. ‘The 
chief characteristic of the Potential is ga, or nga. When ob- 
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ates in ya; and the greater the distance, the greater the 
prolongation and emphasis of ya. For example: leli *hashi, 
this horse; ماما‎ *hashi, that horse; deliya thashi, that horse 
yonder; J/esi *sifya, this dish; leso ‘sitya, that dish; lesiya 
isitya, that dish youder; laba ‘bantu, this people; fabo ‘bantu, 
that people: abaya abantu, that people in the distance. 


There are three Indefinite pronouns, viz: mye, one, another, 
some; ningt, much, many; and onke, all, each. Wye and 
ningi are united with nouns in the same manner as adjectives, 
thus: afo enye, one thing, liter. thing which it one; mn- 
pahla eminingi, many goods, liter. goods which they many. 
Onke takes before it the euphonie letter of the noun with 
which it agrees, as: abantu bonke, all people ; insimu yonke, 
each garden. 
| Verbs. 


~The root of a verb is the same as the infinitive mode, re- 
jecting wku, the sign of the infinitive, thus: bona is the root 
of unkubona, to see, and enza is the root of u/wenza, to make. 

There are both regular and irregular verbs. Regular verbs 
are those of which the roots consist of more than one sylla- 
ble, and begin with عه‎ consonant, as: ukufanila, to love, 
Irregular verbs are those of which the roots are monosyllabic, 
or begin with a vowel, as: ukuéi, to say; ukupa, to give; 
ukuenza, to make. 

In regular verbs, the root is identical with the second per- 
son singular of the imperative mode; but not so in irregular 
verbs, the latter taking a prefix in this mode, for euphony- 

The Zulu dialect, like others which have never been 
cultivated, is rich in forms for different modes and tenses ; 
and has also a variety of conjugations, derived from the 
simple or radical form of the verb, which express different 
shades or modifications of its meaning. In this latter re- 
spect, a resemblance to the Hebrew will be observed. | (1) 
The Simple form is that which may be written with the 
fewest letters, and has the simplest. meaning, 55: uku- 
tanda, to love. (2.) The Relative, or, as it has been called, 
the Objective form, having the superadded signification of 
for,’ or “in relation to,” ts derived from the simple form, 
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‘Nore.—Some have made five cases for the pronoun of 


each person, and for some of the cases double or tiple 
st Nom. mina,1; 2d Nom. gi, L 
Gen: ami, of me. 
Dat.  Awemi, to me. | 
Ist Acc. mina,me; 2d Acc. gi, me. 
“Ast Abl. imi, by me; 2d Abl. gami, through me; 
, : 3d Abl. nami, with me; etc. 


What is called the Relative pronoun might better be called. 
the relative particle, as it is insufficient, without the co-ope- 
mition of the personal pronoun, to point out the antecedent, or 
the noun to which reference is made. The relative pronoun 
or particle, in its simplest form, is a, the same: as the geni- 
tive particle, which seems intended to mark a close connec- 
tion. The relative is always combined with the personal 
pronoun, that is, with the imitial element of the antecedent, 
or its representative, according to the general euphonic prin- 
ciples of the language. Thus, if the personal pronoun begins 
with u, a+ coalesce into عم‎ if with i, a+ coalesce into ¢; 
but if with a, the relative, a, andergoes no change, as: 
umuniu o bona, the man who sees, literally, (the) man who 
he sees; thashi eli hamba, the horse which walks, liter. (the) 
horeé which it walks; ablantu abalungileyo, men who are 
good, liter. (the) men who they |, etc. The relative 
is not inflected. 


‘There is properly but one Interrogative pronoun, viz: nf, 
what? But this’ enters as a constituent into several com- 
pound interrogatives, which, though originally phrases, have 
come, by usage, to be regarded as single words. Some of 
these are: whan? or whanina? who? kabani, whose? of 
whom? i has been called an interrogative pronoun, but it 
is more properly an adverb, signifying “ where 7” 


The Demonstrative, like the personal pronoun, varies ac- 
cording to the initial of the noun to which sepeiote and the 
nearness of the object signified. If it points to a distant ob- 
ject, it terminates in o; if to a very distant object, it termin- 
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i: - a pele: ‘First Person Singular. — ةا‎ 
Radical frm, gi, I, oe, ‘the subject, or the eka york 
د دس‎ 0 hl Seagate Be 


he 3 5 لاص ود‎ 
| First Puan Plural. 

Radical form; si, we, us; the subject, or the object a veite 
Oblique + tu, used with a noun, or fi, ete eee: 
sition, of, to, by, with us. 

Definitive « tina, we, us, in particular, acer 

| Second Person Singular, 

Railical form, 4 as the subject of verb, bh ob 

Jéct,.; 3 ظ‎ 
Oblique > 1 fe with a noun, on ive, with. a r 
| ايت باتلا‎ tam so | a 

Definitive “wena, you, i particular, fim ae 
: Second Person Plural. Santa 

‘Radical form, mi, you; the subject, or the object of a verb, 

Oblique “ nut, with a noun, or ni, with a preposition, 

wey? of, to, by, with you, 

‘Definitive “nina, you, in particular. 

Third Person. 
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Personal مس ال‎ of form, viz: the 
Radical, the Oblique, and the Definitive. The Radical is the 
ground! orm of the pronoun, It may be either the subject, 
or the object of a verb, and, if of the third person, it is the 
mage ‘of the initial of the noun for which it stands. For ex- 
amples, see the following tables. The Oblique form is used 
Bk, the genitive governed by a noun, or it is employed with 
preposition. It consists of two letters, and, if the pronoun. 
= oe the third person, these letters, except in the first class, 
are the euphonic of the noun referred to, together with the 
vowel o. See the following tables. The Definitive form is 
nsed either with another pronoun, or with a noun, to point 
out the person or thing spoken of, with emphasis and preci- 
ston, See the tables. 
_ These several forms of the pronoun, as related to other 
‘may be called the Radical Nominative and Radical Ac- 
cusative ; the Oblique Genitive and Oblique Accusative ; and 
the Definitive Nominative and Definitive Accusative. Thus, 
in: gi ya’m bona, I see him, gi, I, is the radical nominative, 
and ‘m, him, the radical accusative; im u ya ngi bona, he 
sees me, u, he, is the radical nominative, and ngi, me, is the 
radical accusative; in umfazi wake u ya lima ga lo igeja, 
his wife digs with a pick, liter. (the) wife of him she does 
dig with it, a pick, ke, preceded by the genitive particle al, 
and w, a8 the euphonic of umfazt, 1s a oblique genitive, 
and lo, preceded. by the preposition ga, is the oblique accusa- 
tive; in wena 14 ya si bona tina, you see us, literally, you 
(ai es Heular, or emphatically, ) you do us see us, (in particu- 
te we inena is the definitive nominative, and fina the definitive 
accusative ; and without these definitive pronouns the sen- 
tence might read “he sees it,” instead of “you see’ us,” the 
ey ين‎ being either the second, or the third person singu- 
and the pronoun st eee either the first person plural, or 
the third person singular, and referring to any noun of the 
fourth class,—see the tables; so: ihashi li ya bu tanda utyani, 
the horse loves grass, liter. (the) horse it does it love grass; 
hamba na. bo, go with them, where bo refers to a noun of the 
ninth class; and rgama lake, his name, where the pronoun 
ke, of the first class, takes the genitive particle a, and the 
euphonic 1 of igama, of the third class, making lake. a 









Many of the terms used to express number are somewhat 
complex, being phrases rather than single words. The 
method of the natives is to commence counting by holding 
up the little finger of the left hand, proceeding thence to the 
thumb, which completes the hand, tsen//a, and is called 
isthlanu, five; then, taking the thumb of the right hand, 
they go on in order, to the little finger of the same, and then 
strike their hands together, which makes up ten, ts/wrg. 
Numbers greater than ten are expressed by various cireum- 
locutions, in which the ten, or tens, and the digits are in- 
terwoven with one another. The radical parts of the 
eardinal numbers are mainly as follows: mye, one; bili, two; 
fatu, three; ne, four; Adanu (the hand is done with), five; 
tatisitupa (take the thumb), six; Aomébisa (point), or tate- 
Komba (take the pointer), seven; shiyangalobili (leave two 
fingers}, eight; shiyangalolunye (leave one finger), nine; 
ishumi, ten; ishumilinanye (ten with one), eleven; ete. 
Cardinal numbers are connected with nouns in the same 
nner as adjectives, thus: izinfo ezimbili, two things, liter- 
ally, things which they two; abanfu abahlanw, five men; 
amahashi armatatu, three horses. ظ‎ 

The ordinal numbers, except the first, are formed from the 
cardinal numbers by prefixing tsi, as: Avgala, first; tsiili, 
second ; fsifatu, third; isine, fourth; isihlanw, filth; isitati- 


iiupa, sixth ; etc. ite 
Neweral adverbs are formed from the cardinal numbers by 
prefixing ka, as: Kanye, once; Kabilt, twice ; Katatu, thrice, 





Pronouns. 


Pronouns may be divided into five classes, viz: Personal, 
Relative, Interrogative, Demonstrative, and Indefinite. 


Personal pronouns admit the distinction of person, number, 
and case; but gender is not denoted in either the first, second, 
or third person. Pronouns of the third person, in the #ulu, 
are a kind of reflection or image of the initials of the nouns 
for which they stand, and are used to show the condition of 
those nouns. There are, therefore, as many classes of them, 
as of nouns, that is, twelve. 








ore Porites which. it gunk selene of aa 
eople, liter. abante, gan a, who, aba, they, ningi, 
y.* -See the relative pronoun. 








“The initial of the noun detached and repeated before the 
adjective, becoming the initial of the adjective, is also a per- 


sonal pronoun, and has the relative pronoun incorporated with 
it, both which together serve the double purpose of a defini- 
tive and a copulative, to point to the noun with which the 

ive agrees, and to connect the adjective with it, ast 


De tsitya esikulu, bring a large dish,—here esi of the ad- 


jective esikulu consists of the relative pronoun a and the 
personal pronoun isi, the former, a, serving to continue the 
sentence هنما‎ isifya, bring a dish, and the latter, isi, show- 
ing with whut the adjective agrees, or what is large ; ستيار‎ 
disa 0 teach many people, liter. oe 
ple who they man 

Bat when, in Boatish, the adjective would be connected 
with the noun by the substantive verb as a copula, that is, 
when the adjective is the predicate of the sentence, the per- 
sonal pronoun oply is used, as: isifya st hulu, the dish is larg 
liter. (the) dish it large; ukuAda ku Ale, ku ningi, the food 
is nice and abundant, liter. (the) food it nice, it abundant. 


Comparison of Adjectives. 

Adjectives having in themselves no inflection to express 
the comparative or the superlative degree, the use of se 
rate words is resorted to, for thisend. ‘The comparative d 
gree is denoted by the preposition Au, to, in relation to; by 
the preposition peru, over, above ; or by the verb ulublula, 
to surpass, as: went wt ioudu keumfana, & man is greater 
than a boy, liter. great toa boy; u ya landa izinkomo pezu 

woyise, he loves catthe more than his father; whom du 4 

hlula wkuhla, life is more than, liter. surpasses food. Th 
superlative degree is denoted by means of the adverb kore, 
greatly, or “a decidedly, as: inkosi cnet a 
very greene 7 
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the governing word izinto; ukuhla kuchashi, food of the 
horse,—here ku, the euphonie of udwhla, a noun of the eighth 
class, is prefixed to ihashi, and the initial § of ihashi, coa- 
leseing with the governing particle a, makes e, so that the 
whole form is tuehashi, of the horse, the ku showing what 
belongs to the horse, namely, whwhla, food. 

The names of persons, in the genitive, take before them 
ka, which is the genitive particle a hardened by &, and this is 
preceded sometimes by the personal pronoun of the govern- 
ing noun, as: tmbuso ka’ Tro, the kingdom of God: wbuso 
bua Jehova, the face of Jehovah. In the last example, bw, 
the pronoun of whuso, is joined with ka. =e 

Vhs! Actuate ease is used to express the object of an 
action, or the complement of a preposition, and is the same 
in form as the nominative. 

The Loeative case is used to point ont the place of exist- 
ence, or of action. It denotes the place where a thing is or 
is done, and to or from which an action proceeds. It ‘is 
generally formed by changing the initial vowel of the noun 
into ¢, and the final vowel into eni or ini, as: umblaba, the 
eurth, em/labent, in, on the earth; isanhda, the hand, esanhle 
ni, in the hand; ilizwe, the country, elézweni, in the country. 

There are only a few adjectives in this dialect ; but this 
deficiency is in part supplied by the use of nouns joined with 
prepositions, as adjectives, thus: wnuntu ع1‎ n’amanhla, the 
man is strong, literally, (the) man he with strength: Utiro u 
nomtisa (na+-umusa), God is merciful; نه‎ be nomsa, he was 
merciful. 

A verb, also, may be used as an adjective by connecting it 
with the noun in the same manner as adjectives are connected, 
and suflixing the termination yo, as: utyani obutambileyo, 
grass which 1s soft,—here tambile is the perfect tense of the 
verb whtifamba, signifying “to be soft.” The perfect tense 
of neuter verbs is used most frequently as an adjective. 

The adjective, having no initial element of its own, bor- 
rows one from the noun with which it agrees; and the ¢or- 
respondence between the beginnings of the noun and its ad- 
jective, in this language, resembles that which is often found 
between the terminations of nouns and their adjectives, in 








belonging to the sixth. The distinction of masculine and 
feminine “tis made sometimes by the use of separate 
words, and sometimes by suffixing to nouns denoting the 
masculine, the particle Aas, to denote the feminine, as: wm- 
Jana, a boy ; intombazana, a girl ; inkosi, a king ; inkosikazt, 
aqueen. There isa peculiarity in the words for “father” and 
“mother,” a different word being used according as the pro- 
noun, connected with it, is of the first, second, or third person, 
as: ubaba, (my) father; wyihlo, (your) father; wyise, (his) 

; و انه‎ (your) mother; wnina, 








father ; wmame, (my) mother; 


(his, her) mother. 


_ Nouns in the Zulu have four cases, viz: the Nominative, 
the Genitive, the Accusative, and the Locative. 

The Nominative case expresses simply the name of a thing, 
and is always accompanied by a propor men is the direct 
subject of the verb, as: tztnyoni اع‎ ya kala, the birds sing, 
literally, (the) birds they do sing. When this case is used in 
addressing a person, the initial of the noun, if it consists of 
a single letter, is dropped, as: baba, father. 

The Genitive case denotes the relation of property or pos- 
session. The particle significant of this relation is the letter 
a, which is preceded by the euphonic letter of the governing 
noun. This particle a, prefixed to the noun governed, coa- 
lesces with the initial vowel of that noun, a+u becoming o, 
and a+é becoming ¢.* But when the initial vowel of the 
word governed. is a, ¢, or o, the genitive vowel a is ab- 
sorbed in them. It has been already remarked, that to 
show the dependence of the genitive case, and to promote 
the precision and enphony of the language, a part of the ini- 
tial of the governing noun, called the euphonic letter, is taken 
out and prefixed to the noun governed. This seems to be 
a shortened form of the pronoun, and has some analogy to 
the Hebrew suffix pronoun. Take, for example, izinto zom- 
hlaba, things of earth,—here, the euphonic عه‎ of tenflaba, 
the word governed, coalescing with the genitive particle a, 
makes o, and prefixed to this is the euphonic letter = of 








* The origin of ¢ from a+-i, and of م‎ from سدم‎ is exh 51 5 vin the 
Indo-European class of languages, and is called by the Sanakrit grammarians 


iW. os" 





All nouns of the first six classes are of the singular num- 
ber ; those of the seventh and eighth classes may be either 
singular or plural; and all of the ninth, tenth, pray ae 
twelfth classes are plural. 














their initials, cord) whe sve aes ie | 
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It will be seen that nouns change their classes by chang- 
re. SN 





disti tion of objects with | ay uti 9 tt 
لطا‎ in the grammar of this dialect. The gprs 
which must be made in the adjective, pronoun, or verb, are 
all determined by the initial element of the noun. A distine- 
tion is made, however, between persons and things, in the 
first and sixth classes, all nouns in we which denote persons 
belonging to the first class, and those which denote things 
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This dialect is rich in nouns denoting different objects of 
the same genus, according to some variety of color, redun- 
dancy or deficiency of members, or some other peculiarity ; 
thus, one noun signifies “acow,” another “a red cow,” an- 
other “abrown cow,” another “a white cow,” another “a 
barren cow,” ete. Abstract nouns are generally derived from 
adjectives by prefixing ,ساب‎ as; Kulu, great; miwiqedi, great- 
ness. Proper names are taken from some object or incident 
in common life, thus: Untaba comes from infaba, a moun- 
tain; Ubalekile signifies “she has run away.” ‘There are 
very few nouns expressing the abstractions of mind, or spir- 

fery noun consists of two parts: the initial, and the radi- 
|. The initial, whether a single letter or a syllable, is that 
part of the noun, which, in a modified form, re-appears in the 
beginning of all adjectives agreeing with it; from which also 
its pronoun 1s derived; and by which the number, class, and 
condition of the noun are determined, The rest of the noun 
is called the radical, or root. For example: wm is the im- 
tial, and fazi the root, of the noun wm/fazi, a woman ; in the 
initial, and fo the root, of the noun fnfo, a thing. This ini- 
tial element has sometimes been called a prefix. It is not, 
however, a prefix, but an essential part of the noun, without 
which the noun is not a noun, is not complete, and has no 
eT hes ion. 

~The initial of a noun, in impressing its image upon an 
adjective, and in undergoing various inflections to assist in 
indicating the number and condition of the noun, bears a 













pena ا‎ to the terminations of a noun in Latin and 
| . ‘The initial elements and euphonic letters of the 
several classes are as follows : 





Euphony. 


“The great peculiarity which pervades the Zulu dialeet is 
sii ماع‎ to euphony and precision. Each of these is 
eminently secured by a a مح جر‎ remarkable assimilation 
of initial sounds in related and connected words, called eu- 
| | at in eco to this, eee of the lan- 
mee, is er promo y a variety of c omissions, 

rtior of eters sia to what are found in other 
The 2 or ”alliteral concord causes the initial ele- 
ment of the noun, a letter, a syllable, or syllables, to. re-appear 
as the initial element of the adjective agreeing with the noun ; 
requires the pronoun to assume a form corresponding to the 
orn ro the al of te gover and detaches the 
a. the ini the governing noun, to assist in 
Lin nf of connection with and pee over the noun, 
pronoun, governed in the genitive. ‘This often causes the 
epetition of the same letter or letters at the beginning of sev- 
eral. words, and. points out all the various m ions and. 
limitations of the subject or the object in a-sentence ; alike 
promoting in a high degree a soft, fluent, and harmonious 
enunciation, and imparting distinctness, precision, and force 
to the expression of ideas. Take, forexample, tsimeru same 
zt ya li مدع‎ ilizui lami, literally, (the) sheep of me they do it: 
hear (the) voice of me, i. e. my sheep hear my voice. Here 
the cin Nie oipemes letter = in zemi, and the pronoun zi, point di- 
rectly to the initial 7ع‎ of the noun izimou ; ; while the pro- 
noun #i, and the euphonic letter 2 in dam, point to the initial 
it of the noun iizut. 


The accent falls usually on the penult, but sometimes upon 
~— occasionally upon the last syllable of a 
w 


















of speech, the same as in English, 
rake pei ak Se املا‎ 








They are divided into vowels, consonants, and clicks. 
The vowels are five in number, viz: a as in father; eas a 


in name ; i as ce in meet; م‎ 08 in pole; and u as oo in pool. 


‘The consonants are nearly the same as in English, except 
ahat g is always hard, as in give, and 7 is a guttural; g and 
j sometimes become nasalized by the sound*of m put before 


hem, as gi or ngi, je or nje; and by some tribes y is substi- 


‘tuted for 7, as sila or siya, to grind; p and 6 are inter- 


changeable, as thefya or ipetya. 
‘The clicks are three, represented by the following let- 
ters, viz: ¢ for the dental click, so called from its bein cle 
by compressing the tongue upon the front teeth and with- 
drawing it suddenly, with a suction of air; بو‎ for the palatal 
click, made by compressing the tip of the tongue upon the 
palate, and suddenly مويف‎ ope ip and a for the lateral 
click, made by compressing the sides of the tongue upon the 
ide teeth, and the suction of air on a sudden withdrawal of 


the tongue from the teeth. 


_ "The clicks are difficult of pronunciation to a foreigner; 
but, as uttered by a native, are thought by some to be an or- 
nament to the language. ‘They may have been introduced 
from the Hottentot language; or, a5 some suppose, may be 
a remnant of the primitive state of this languare, having ong- 
inated in efforts to. imitate sounds in nature, or to convey a 
In every word there are as many syllables as vowels 
or diphthongs. Every syllable ends with a vowel, or 
with the consonant m or n. Those ending with m orn 
are few, and generally the initials of nouns. The enun- 
ciation of m at the end of a syllable is often aided by 
inserting after it a furtive vowel, uw, and sometimes’. When 
the furtive vowel w is thus inserted after m, in the initial syl- 
lable of a word in the singular, it disappears in the formation 
of the plural, as: wzi, or wmuzi, a kraal; plural, 11021, 
kraals: wmifu, or wmuntu, aman ; plural, abantu, men. 
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‘[Me. Grout entered the country of the Zulus in the beginning of the 
year 1M7.—mn a.) , | | | 





In the following article, I propose to communicate such 
facts concerning the languages or dialects of this part of 
Africa, as 1 have been able to ascertain, either by my own 
study and observation, or from the works of others more learn- 
ed and experienced on the subject than myself. Among the 
authorities to which Lam indebted, 1 must mention a man- 
Be srammar by Rev. N. Adams, M.D.; A grammar of 
the aff language, by W. B. Boyce; Etudes sur ia Langue. 





‘ va, par E. Casalis; The Missionary Magazine; 
_and the oral instructions of the older missionaries of our So- 
ciety in this field, and of Rey. H. Schreuder, a missionary 
‘from Norway. 
1 shall, in the first place, endeavor to present some of the 
more important characteristics and principles of the Zulu 
dialect, which is the language of the natives in the colony of 
Natal, and of the Amazula, to the north-east of this colony ; 
‘and shall afterwards speak of the dialects of Southern Africa, 
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The elementary sounds of the Zula are twenty-six in 
number, which we represent by the letters of the English 
alphabet: a, b, ¢, d, e, f, ete. | 
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are not used at all. It is generally true that the farther north 
we ,رمع‎ the less common are the clicks. 

Among the Kafirs and Zulus, the ablative case of nouns 
terminates in eni and ini; in the Sechuana dialect, the abla- 


tive is said to terminate ima nasal ‘ng, 


Some tribes use ¢ where others have z, and A where oth- 


© ershave عل‎ ‘Thusa Zulu says izinkomo, cattle, which a Kafir 


+ 


frequently shortens into inkomo; another tribe makes it 


finkomo ; and a fourth tihomo. 


Some are sanguine in the belief that a system of ortho- 
graphy might be introduced. which would be intelligible to 


all the native tribes of Southern Africa. 'The thing is exceed- 
ingly desirable, but cannot be accomplished without much 


time and labor. The American missionaries at Natal have 
adopted nearly the same orthography which is used in Ka- 


firland by the English, Scottish and German missionaries ; 


while the French missionaries, followed by a few English 


Wesleyans, have adopted a different system. There is no 


doubt that we should derive much profit from the study of 
the cognate dialects ; and we hear with pleasure that a new 
Kafir G 4s being printed at Graham's Town, in 
which this subject is extensively discussed. 

Port Natal, March, 1848. 
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The Zulu language is only one member of a numerous 
Group ¢ of dialects, all more or less immediately connected. So 
as investigation has yet gone, and it has extended from 
the Great Orange river to I bay, it appears that all 





the native tribes of this part o "Africa. speak only different ~ 


dialects of one and the same original language. The same 
grammatical principles form the common basis of them all ; 

and it is said that a familiarity with the different dialects 
furnishes a ready solution of some anomalies which are found 
in each. So similar are these dialects that the Aulus find 
but little difficulty in understanding the Kafirs, the Amasu- 
azi, and the natives of other tribes. An En fish miss1on- 
ary has told me he thinks, that the natives of different tribes 


here understand one another about as well as the peasantry of 


different counties of England. 

These different dialects comprise in the aggregate a much 
more perfect language than that now in use by any one tribe. 
The Kafirs, for instance, have a word to express “ king,” in 
distinction from “chief,” which the Zulus have not; aud 
another tribe has a word for “concubine,” which is found 
neither among the Aulus nor Kafirs. Such words, having 
the native form and prefix, could be easily transferred from 
one tribe to another; and this transfer would seem vastly 
better than to introduce from the Hebrew or Greek, the 
English or Dutch, words which must have a prefix added, 
perhaps a vowel added at the end, and two or three other vow- 
els inserted, in order to separate what would otherwise be, to a 
native, unpronounceable consonants. A word thus introduced 
is at best but a barbarous intruder, more ugly, less intelligible, 
and far less expressive, than a native word would be, even 
though a visitant from another tribe. 

The Hottentot language, which is now nearly extinct, 
being supplanted by a grossly corrupt and ungrammatieal 
Dutch, is said to be very inharmonious, abounding in clicks 
and rough gutturals. In the Kafir and Zulu dialects, the 
٠ ¢licks and gutturals are much less numerous; in the Ama- 

sunzi dialect, the clicks are fewer still, ¢ being more com- 
mon than the others; and among ى‎ Bechuanas, the clicks 
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in heaven. Us give to-day 





read «= daily = on; 
لوو‎ semihia setu; 


us for sins our, like’ss we we them forgi 
51 izono zefu, لعي‎ tina si ba = -yekel, 
who sin against us. Thou not us lead into 
bona abonayo ku ti. UT mga si sisi ehi- 
ee but us deliver from evil; for kingdom 
| kodua 315 kulule ekuoneni ; gokuba wmdniso 


it) 18 hin, and ‘power it is thine, and glory it 18 
ungo 1 (2) wamanila a nga ako?) 3 nobukost bu ngo 
thine forever. Amen. 


bake?’ kubengunapakade'"? Amen. 


Nores.—{1.) Pronouns in the genitive case almost invari- 








ably follow the nouns by which they are governed. 


ein? The nominative case of a pronoun must always pre- 
the verb, even when the subject of the verb, to which 
the pronoun refers, isa noun expressed. Other illustrations 
of this remark occur towards the close of the prayer. 

(3.) It will be seen that the expression, “it is thine,” is 
repeated i in connexion with each of the nouns “ kingdom? 

“power,” and “glory ;” and it will also be observed that 
the Zulu verbs and pronouns differ from each other re- 
spectively in each of these propositions. In English, we can 
say “thine isthe kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
and”"—as many other things as we choose to add. Notas 
inthe Zulu. The prefixes of nouns exert a stern control over 
the forms of adjectives, pronouns, and some verbs. There 
are laws of caste, here, as unyielding as in the society of 
India, and nouns ‘of different: classes will not consent to be 

grouped together under one common predicate, but each 
noun must have its own pronoun, and adjective, and some- 
times its own verb. 

(4.) This is not a simple word, but a union of several 
short words, and signifies “fora long time.” ‘There is no 
word in this language which expresses the full meaning of 
the English * forever.” 





“The agentes 2 has but few prepositions and. conjunc- 
tions. ‘The want of prepositions is in part supplied by the 
ablative case of nouns, a case that always conveys a refer- 
ence to some locality, or to time, denoting “at,” “from,” 
“by,” “towards,” “in” a place or time. 0 
Verbs are sometimes connected by changing the termina- 
tion of the latter verb, thus: go hamba gi bone, 1 will go 


ihe: 1 ti, he said, kua ti, it said, ba 4, they 
١ The ex 0115 we 1, kua ti, it sa fi, they 
said, are often used at the beginning of a paragraph iene 
as connectives. | : md, walk Y 
The Zulu language has no disjunctive “or.” To express 
a disjunctive idea we sometimes employ na, and, though 
in a sense very different from. its original import, and hence 
liable to be misunderstood ; and sometimes we find it difficult 
to express such an idea correctly, even by a tedious circum-. 
ve reer : 
_ interrogatory sentences, whether the question be direct or 
indirect, all close with the falling infantis A question is” 
indicated by the particle na placed at the end of a sentence, 
and spoken with some emphasis, thus: 1 ya srula na, are you 


1١ 





sick ? 


Many proper names among the Zulus are intelligibly. sig- 
nificant. seg have usually only one name, some- 
times two or three, but never a surname, liké the English. 
The following are names of men: Umpandi, a root; Uim- 
lomo, 2 mouth; Inkabi Endala, an old ox; Untabana, a 
١ litte mountain; Unyokana, a little serpent. 


I give below the Lord’s Prayer, with an interlinear trans- 
lation, and a few explanatory notes. . 


Father our who (art) in heaven, let it قط‎ hal- 

Utaba wetu'™ o vezuluini, ma W?  dun- 
lowed name thy. Kingdom thy let it come; 
yisue igame as. Umbuso wako ma wu’? ae; 
will thy let it be done on earth here as 
infando yako ma yenziwe emhlabeni apa jenga 


ToL. 1. moO. IY. 51 














8 ين‎ hal other languag 

a lay سي‎ up of agent of thre dierent ots 
The proper verb “to be” is uétuba ; this is used in most of 
the-modes and tenses, but never in the indicative present, 
where ngu is used with certain classes of nouns, and 4 
with other classes, thus: ادي بجا‎ Lead Se etaroser y 
جا‎ ng’umfana,) it is a boy ; ku yi isibonda, (contracted. ku 
yanbonda,) it i$ a pole. 

_ By afew simple rules of derivation, eavecal nouns ‘may be 
formed from almost.any verb, the signification of mech 
abstract or a concrete, or as implying activity or passivi 
hee totted by, ils prefix and termination, thus: = 

busa, to rule, to govern. of Chaat) 

Umiusi, a ruler, governor. [ 

crete a Kingdor 













ظ rule‏ ع 
“The last two forms, tikubuen ond 01 are in fact‏ 
verbs, the former an infinitive active, and the latter an infini-‏ 
tive passive; but-they are employed to perform all the offices‏ 
of nouns. In this respect the Zulu language resembles. the‏ 
Greek, in which the infinitive mode often takes the article,‏ 
‘and subserves the purposes appecpese:| to. nouns. ١‏ 
This language has ‘one peculiarity in common with. the‏ 
Hebrew. In addition to the. ustal division into active, pas-‏ 
sive ras L neuter, Zulu verbs admit another classification, cor‏ 
responding in pari to the Hebrew conjugations, thus:‏ 








Radical form wukubena, to see, 
2 5 oon form  bonela, to see for, 
3. Causative form “ bonisa, to canse to see, show, Hiphil. 
yy iy ‘Reciprocal form “ bonana, to see one another, Hith- 
5. BeBexive form  zibona, to see one's self, § push. 
4 honeka, to be seeable, liable to be seen. 
These forms admit of regular inflection through the differ- 
ent modes and tenses. ‘The last form has not yet received 
& grammatical cognomen, but it expresses nearly the same 
ins as the Latin terminations bili and dus, as: سامت‎ 8 


. 3 








ee ee ee eee لاح‎ 
oe 1 5 = ; 1 / 4, 








Stsetifies hat he loves ie in diatinction تعد ا لع‎ thes 
others, The dissyllabic form of the nominative case is never 
used as the direct subject of the verb, bat, when it is intro- 
duced, the monosyllabic form must also be employed. ‘The 
two forms are used where emphasis is required ; thus, go to 
nie andl دراي > عضو‎ a the eack parion 3" the answer will 
be: yena wu ya gula, he, he is sick ; so; kodua mina si ya tyo 
Kuni, but 1, say unto you. These remarks and illustrations, 
relative to the first person singular, Seng to 4h. eT 
eat ttt ee nouns, 


ity of the Zulu is that the three ed 

past, present, and future, are expresse‏ كه time,‏ ظ 

pd ag tonlece in the form 
the verb, thus: 

Ss gi ya hamba, 1 walk. 

ga hamba, 1 walked. 

Fotie = hamba, 1 will walk. 

Other tenses are formed either by changing the termination 
of the verb, or, more commonly, by employing as anxiliaries 
the verbs “to be,” “to go,” “to come.” of the tenses 
have several different forms, all conveying-a similar-but not 

ely the same shade of meaning. 

Zulu verbs, with four or five exceptions, terminate in a. 

“many cases where, in English, the present tense of the 
cats “to be™ is nsed.as a copula, the substantive verb is under 
stood in the Zolu, thus: thashé fi Ade, the horse it (is) hand- 
some ; ba kovia, they (are) there ; u pina? you (are) where? 
| ‘It isa singular defect, that there is no verb in this lan- 
guage corresponding to the English ‘to have.” The idea 
of having or possessing is expressed by the preposition na, 
with, thas: فى‎ n’amahoshi, L-with horses, ie have horses 
<i ecm they with cattle, i, بع‎ they have cattle. 











their Naha at the beciouber 1‏ سام جم نوه سوام 
not at the end ; and that the forms of adjectives depend not‏ 
nie rp or the gender, or the case of nouns, pat site‏ 
adjectives there are - few in this betas? but the‏ 
place 6 if an aren may be supplied in different ways: )1:(‏ 
ay & participial form of the verb, this: wmunlu o bongaya, a‏ 
ankfal person om, tery a jreon who (1s) thanking er (a) by‏ 
1 ع using a pronoun and a noun‏ 
lu namakaza, a cold day, Wet 0 aday‏ م يبعي ity, thus:‏ 
that has coldness; (3.) by a noun expressing both the name‏ 
and the aor of an object, thus: whuAdaln, beads; in gene-‏ 
mul} 1 red beads ; tambo, white beads; ibuma, ‘green‏ 


18 001 0 سسجده 6 ايك‎ the degrees 
mparison, but one thing is said to te grit or 
another, that is, im comparison with it. The verb Adwia; to 
— the preposition pezw, وبمار ع رمه‎ ieee te 
express degrees of comparison. 

wnother uliarity of this language is the number 
a my oe its personal بلقا‎ <4 Not om has each 
class of nouns its own appropriate pronoun, but for the 1om- 
inative and accusative case each pronoun. has two different 
forms, a monosyllabic and a dissyllabic, ‘Take, for. in- 
paige the first person singular ““ 1” : the two forms are gi 

n Kafirland di) and mina, and these forms aro the Seas 
| a the ai ive as for the nominative. _Fat Ee expres- 
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he non ital be ober, are the same asin the re: 





Golushnn io thik! sale: chow: م‎ 
which ie ماك‎ letter of ع‎ noun unites with the geni- 
tive case of a pronoun ¢ overned by it. ‘Thus it is proper to 
say umfana tami, wake, ete., but this form of the 
pronoun could not be connected ‘with a tioun of another’ 
class ; imu, for example, has y for its euphonic letter, and 
this letter must be Vm to all pronouns which are nor 
erned by imen int e genitive case, thus : imvu yoko, tmvte 

@te. ‘The genitive case of كا "كسامت‎ forined in the same 
way, namely, by placing the euphonic letter or syllable of 

1 | governing word before the word which is governed, 

thus: wkwhla kuamahashi, food of the horses; iztmru. 








aul others للكت‎ the 


ee gree يس‎ ich mn 












ate e divided into twelve inves Pat en of ete‏ تي 
by its prefix,* ae part of‏ م 1 wiles being‏ 


‘word. I give here a table of the prefixes, and ‘examples 
classes of nouns. mer 


| Sas dian nl 

0 ا‎ Site Sis sen, لبود عدي‎ tn: the former re~ 

7 the latter 5 ع‎ nly ‘The plurals: 

"these two classes are sete renily ; ابن‎ lees 
st mc ninth with sixth and twelfth : 


of the seventh an eighth classes sag يسع‎ ingulag 
0 11 1 “and those of tbe Luar classes are always Sok 
One important peculiarity of this language is what has 
toe termed the principle of alliteration or euphonic concord, 
| princi ف ممصي‎ prefix له‎ any noun determines the prefix 
adjectives and pronouns connected with it. The nouns 
0 tare whee may be called their exphonic letter, 
which is placed before nouns and Pee governed by 






































Sei piipertic, eauty d 
in the mere form of expression. 'Take, for example, 
word umsebelanga, twilight, literally, the eyelashes of the 
sun; what conception can be more | the gles ١ 
morning فعمغطعنا‎ but the eyelashes of. shat ¢ arb. whi 
is just ready to open on the world. Perfectly parallel i 
peennow Hebrew expression 8و ناجيه‎ 2y slashes: 


| The mehr ei مع‎ many ong and ol 
figures. A man comes to ask a favor, and he wil 
preface his request by saying ‘you are ‘tich, You ae reat 
you area chief, and Jam only a dog.” A 
himself defrauded in a Lecgata. cave of Gin chosen meee 
eaten me up. One of the highest compliments that can be 
paid, even toa white man, is to say you are black, 
with the languages. of civilized nations: the 

Za is of course much limited in the number of its words; 
and yet for all pract purposes it is sufficiently copious 
andexpressive. One Zula word will often express a complex 
. idea which can be conveyed in En: list only by two words 
or more, thus: time, a brother; wmAuelwie, an elder brother ; 
umninaiwe, 2 younger brother; izi/emani, brothers by the 
same mother. In some passages of the New Testament we 
are in doubt whether the phrase “the love of Christ” means 
our love to Him, or His ave ta us, but a Zulu can express 
Eo era maa ambiguity, simply by changin ~one let- 

ihrutande means our love to Him, and 
vibwandua tua Krstu means the love which He exercise 



























our book ae by the ‘otters aq “and z, the last being preci 
the click made in the side of the mouth by whicl & man 
res forward his horse. — 
“The Zuln language is distinguished for euphony. “Two 
or more consonants sometimes come together in the same 
syllable, but the language is in general characterized by a 
regular alternation of vowels and consonants, Every noun 
and adjective must begin with a yowel, and every word must 
end with a vowel, except a very few which end nm; and 
even these can scarcely be regarded as exceptions, for they 
frequently pronounced with a slight vowel sound at the 
close. ‘There iga strong propensity manifested to make every 
syllable terminate with a vowel sound, Hence, in spelling 
such words as abanfu, izinkomo, wkubamiba, children uni- 
formly divide the syllables thus: o-ba-nin, i-zi-nko-mo, u-ku- 
ba-mba, unless by a long course of drilling they have been 
lncated to divide them differently. The “ulus find it im- 
possible to pronounce many English words and Seripture 
names, unless vowels are first supplied at the beginning, mid- 
dle and end; for example, the word s/ove, an English mono- 
syllable beginning and ending with consonant sounds, they 
instinctively pronounce isifora, making it a word of four 
syllables, Sed 98d ‘nearly as much to the melody of the 
word 3 fs to the number of its syllables. 

‘It might be supposed that this language, so nse 
flowing, would be favorable for the composition of poetry; 
and ‘to poetry like that of the Hebrews, untrammeled b 

and modern poetic feet, perhaps it would adapt itself ; 
but fet a person attempt to write a few stanzas in this Jan- 
gunge, and he will soon find himself encompassed with diffi- 
culties. Poetic feet require a regular alternation of accented 
and unaccented syllables; but m this language the naecent 
must, with a few unimportant exceptions, fall on the penulti- 
toate syllable, It matters not what is the length of a word, 
et aan tnd by etree ae take the accent; a 
as uage abounds in lo words, it is impossible 
to make the laws of the langunge Be the laws: of, metrical 
harmony coincide. The English | ' Wi 
‘short words, but in the Zulu such words are ١ Wj here, 
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ary x ‘a و4؟‎ 
NT caste fer, 4 iat 6 Pied aa le 4 / 
at: Yana أل‎ a 2-2 3, : لد‎ rif سا9‎ ) 4 : 20 ¥ 7 
oats TS) eye: ie 7 
ch vg ie اانا‎ TANGUAGE, ظ‎ 
$e; om cae 
"Phe | ‘Zula 0 ع اا‎ to the 00 of ‘the 18 
meric in missionaries, contains the same letters as the ang: ظ‎ 
lish; but many eet ee 3 
and represent ¢ ifferent sounds, : 


The yowels have each one uniform sound, as follows: aR 


١ Abas the sound of broad a in father, or car, 000000 1 
_ 27 has the sound of long a in fate, or of ey in prey. 1 
_ Thas the sound of ce in meet, or of the French أ‎ in pique. 
60 bas the sound of lung o in note, or toll. 
' TWhias the sound of مه‎ in boot, or pool. 


~The ير‎ is always hard. The r denotes a deep guttur 
aspirate similar to the Hebrew n.* The iia eee 
aro PRE Seca Ake لم‎ SEY fh Eng 3 03 
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-z.—The foregoing tables, though too meagre to 
basis for any extended comparisons, neverthe- 


"less afford sufficient data to show that the Swahere, and the 





mar of that dialect, 

1 1 al affinities. It would 
seem from the above examples, that Swahere nouns admit 
of a classification, if not precisely the same, yet quite as 
marked as that in the Mpongwe. In both dialects, with 
what may be regarded as a few exceptions in the Swahere, 
the plural is derived from the singular by some change in 
the tnifial syllable, which is effected either by dropping the 





initial vowel, by prefixes, or, in the Swahere, by the sub- 


_. stitution of one consonant for another. In both, the plurals 
_ of nouns relating to human beings are irregular. Swahere عله‎ 


jectives have the same peculiarity as those of the Mpongwe, 
by which they change their forms so as to accommodate 
themselves to the nouns to which they belong, as may be 
seen from the use of the words, menge, nyenge, venge, tele, 
in the examples of the concord of adjectives with nouns. 
It would seem, also, that the Swahere has a definite pronoun 
like that of the Mpongwe, which serves, beside for other 
wurposes, ns a connecting link between nominatives and gen-. 


itives, always agreeing in number and declension with the 
noun which stands first in the construction of the sentence. 


Affinities might, undoubtedly, be shown, also, in the struc- 
ture of the verb, but the examples given are not sufficient 
for a comparison. 
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Olimi waa mboa, 


za mboa,‏ برلل 


Kityua sao koko, 
AKihyua sao mii, 
Olin wa miu, 


Miji menge, 
Majumba tile, 
Afiti nyenge, 
Viti nyenze, 
Mizmga menge, 


Panga tele, 


Watu tele, 


Vityua renge, 


Kikapo kyango gema, 


Mtu pees dja, 


ا سوير .ريوة. بج سس ee‏ ا ملسم 


with nouns. 





١ 7 ree . mug. 
عه‎ iikapo, | basket. 
اهمو انعا‎ # oar. 
“  omsinga, املتام8‎ 

4 opanga, —- sword. 
ts mtu, man. 
tt mfoto, child. 
به‎ kifyua, head. — 
¥ الات‎ tongues) 
ف‎ mbou, dog. 

: fowl. 


1 0533 of the formation of the genitive of nouns. — 


dog’s tongue. 
* tongues. 

fowl's head. 

man’s at 
“tongue. 


3. Examples of the concord of pronouns and adjectives 


many towns. 
houses. 
اسم‎ otrees: 
“chars. 
dé 811115 
« swords: 


“men. 
heads. 


my good basket. 


one bad man, 


* This is evidently the Arabic Sole meee 


E. -E, 5. 





VL On the Yebu Dialect. 


The numerals up to by i not ineluded in the vocabulary 
of this Cc Wilson, are put down by M. 
D'Avezac, i ina Praha on has Yebus and their country in the 
Mémoires de la Société Ethnologique, Vol. Il, as follows: 





Tune, or oko, — one. ‘ea, ._ six. 
Ye or = Ewe Eve, seven. . 
eee my > > three. Eyo, eight. 

Ere, four. #0, nine. 

Aro, five. ديات"‎ ten. 


“The Paper here referred to contains, also, remarks on the 
of the Yebu, as well as on the Yebu people, which 
may be advantageously consulted. 


E. E. &. 
VIL On the Swahere Dialect. 


Mr. Wilson has furnished the following tables and remarks, 
illustrative of some points in the grammar of this dialect. 


me 1. Examples of the formation of the plural of nouns. 
towns; from s#dini, town. 
houses ; e  . سود‎ house, 
trees; mile, tree. * 
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4 V: On the Fanti Dialect, 


‘The following tables, furnished by Mr. Wilson, afford 
some hints respecting the grammar of this dialect. 


١ 1. Eramples of the formation of the plural of nowns. 





Wand, mouths ; from and, mouth. 
Ensoa, ears ; 9 لوقن‎ ear.” 
Inan, — feet ; a anansa, foot. 
Afwitnstm, hands ; ¥ enscit, hand. 
sere SpOOMs ; “ 2 atyiri, — spoon. 
iru 11115 ; 5 ل‎ 5 
01 اله ا ب‎ aha اتاو سس او‎ 
Majfraba, children; 9 afrata, 
Ahin, kings ; “ chin, king. 
inivum, towns; 1 ekrum, town. 
Aden, houses ; 5 efon, house, 
Maka, rivers * 1 bake, river. 


It will be observed that the plural in each of these exam- 
ples is formed from the singular by a change in the filial 
syllable, and that there are some traces of system in this 
mode of marking the number of a noun. An initial @ of the 
singular is changed into ,أ‎ i, en, wa and ma, in the plural ; 
an initial بع‎ into a and im; an initial en into hwén’ + an initial 
i, into e; an initial 6, into m; an imitial si, into asi. An 
analogous mode of distinguishing the plural of nouns belongs 
tree, Mpongwe, Swahere and Zulu dialects of Southern 


2. Examples of the formation of the genitive of nouns, 





Afrabe atyiri, child's spoon, 
fra a. hand. 
1 mt, king’s. town. 
Eh ne baka, “Tver, 
Ein n'asoa, ear. 


Where there is any distinction of form to denote the case, 
we see the personal pronoun ne, Lea. ty her, its, used to make 


an inflection like aA or شق‎ in the © 





as 3 verb, to pass; /u, over, or above, is also a noun, ظ‎ 
head; yeh and 5 i Be LEN, to ascend ; wa, be- 
} 


de, is also a noun, 


and pah, in, if written pa, is a 
‘verb, toenter.  — اا‎ 


This deserves to be considered with reference to the ongin 
of prepositions, as a question of general philology. We 
seem to see them, here, in the very act of developing them- 
selves from nominal and verbal forms of kindred signifi- 
cation, 2-5 | el 

6. The imperative holds a prominent place in the Grebo. 
It is, according to Mr. Wilson, the ground-form of all the 
other parts of the verb, and we find it to have a wide use in 
_ the expression of thought. It is almost invariably employed — 
, in a conditional proposition, to denote the condition, as: 

Nyiswa bd da mah , beh po na, if God calls (liter. Jet God eal!) 
thee,.thon must say to him; dene be ni, ple ma hana 
kama ti biye, what is that which if I do, (lit. let me do,) 
my heart will be always glad? 6a nowani Nyiswa, ne 
Nyiswa mi amu yi tumu ti biyé, if we love God, God will 
(lit. let us love God, and God will) keep eyes upon us always. 
This use of the imperative is سس‎ in other languages, 
and may pushers depend upon the 00 that a com- 
mand necessarily implies something conditional upon it, 
which is itsground. It is so fixed m the Grebo, that this di- 
alect has, as we have seen, no form for the conditional distinct 
from the imperative, except in the first and second persons 
singular. Again, the Grebo imperative seems to be frequently 
used to set forth an event as contingent, for example: 
8 munade telbwe lu ba bedi, he went to the top of a moun- 
tain, that he might pray, (lit. let him pray ;) Aant e بم‎ 
nyone nowani wudih boh pide Nyiswa kenhdom, how hard 
is it for them who Jove riches, that they enter (lit. let them 
etter) God's kingdom. Here we may have recourse, for 
explanation, to the idea of possibility which is always in- 

volved in the use of the imperative. | > 





E. E. Ss 
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termine in which of the two the verb is to be taken, as: 
hanhktenu hit ahkmu miih, tnly (1) say to you; de ka mu 
dedé haka, why call (you) me good:; ni ne, (1) do it; 
nine, (you) do it?) Indeed, Mr. Wilson observes that the 
pronouns of the first and second person singular are seldom 
used an common conversation, by the Grebos, and are dis- 





tinguished from each other only by the intonation of the 


voice, which the final A of the second persons فاه‎ and ak 
is intended to express. 8 ظ‎ 
The Grebo dialect in its present form, therefore, exhibits a 


sort of epitome of the history of tts progress in defining the 


reference of verbs in respect to person. Gesture appears ‘ta 
have been the: first expedient resorted to, inasmuch as it is 
still relied upon generally, where the person speaking or the 
person addressed is the sabject of the verb. But amore pre- 
cise indication was sooner or later secured by pronomunal 
pretixes, which were probably first employed to attach to the 
verb the idea of a third person as its subject. It was evi- 
dently the latest step, in the progress of the language, to 
combine the pronoun with the verb in the form of an موز‎ 
flection. | 
A. Tt is a remarkable peculiarity of the Grebo, that in 
negative verbal propositions, relative to the past, the particle 
of negation takes to itself the proper tense-inflection, in- 
stead of its being affixed to the verb, as: ne oh yeda didideh 
ka, and they did not have food; which, turned into an af 
firmative proposition, would be me oh dididéh kada, and. they 
had food, or made negative, in the present time, would be, 
ne oh ye dididth ka, or ne oh ye dididih ka ne, they have 





not food. So: Vatsi yedadi, and not Vatsi ye dida, is the 





expression for “ Vatsi did not come,” 

"This usage seems to confound the particle of negation with 
a verb signifying not to do, not fo be, or nol fo have. But it is. 
not an isolated phenomenon in the language. It has its 
analogy in the fluctuation of certain other Grebo words be- 
tween different parts af speech, to which we shall next allude, 

5. Mr. Wilson notices several Grebo words which are 
used both as prepositions, and ‘as verbs or nouns, thus: بوقة‎ 
from, is also a regularly inflected verb, to come from; ké, 


upon, is at the same time a noun, back; Ai, by, is used — 


3135 


tive nyo to be an object with reference to the verb yida, while 
oh makes it the subject of the verb wide. It is true that the 
pronoun of the third person in neither number distinguishes 
between the possessive and the objective case, and is of course 
ble, by itsel, of imparting this distinction to the relative 
to wh ich itis affixed. But we find traces of the use of the 
sign of the genitive ah, in addition to nd and no, when affixed 
to nyd and opera in the sense of genitives, as: o/ibe wodade 
inegogi ah kei, others came out from the 
house of him. who had the Synagogue; and me ok fowana 
nyono kre oh khakha, and they began the earrying of them 
who were sick. The sign ah is not always introduced in 
such cases, for example: ne nyono foda na mah oh kiwenh 
weda ne, and of them who touched him the diseases ceased, 
3. The persons of the verb are distinguished, in the im- 
perative and conditional, by inflection, as: 


Jimperative. 
be di, let me eat. | ba ot, let us eat. 
beh di, eat thou. | bah di, eat ye. 
ba di, let him eat. bok di, let them eat. 
Conditional. 


ne di, if 1 eat. 
neh di, if thou eatest. 
ba di, if he eats. 


Here we have the auxiliaries be, to be obliged, and ne, 
to be, with personal inflections, though the first person sin- 
gular presents only the naked radical, 

In all other parts of the verb, the distinction of person, if 
expressed at all, is marked by prefixing to the unchanged 
form of the verb, one or other of the three personal pro- 


nouns, as : 


ba di, if we eat, &c. 
like the imperative. 





Present. 
ma di, I eat. adi, we eat. 
mak di, thou eatest. | ath di, ye eat. 
a di, he eats. ok di, they eat. 


‘But the pronominal prefixes which mark the first and second 
persons are often omutted, leaving it to gesture alone to de- 
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IV. On the Grebo Dialect. 


The following notes have been suggested by an examin- 
ation of Mr. Wilson’s published observations on this dialect 
and specimens of it. | 
1, The relations of case in substantives are generally in- 
dicated only by position. But the genitive case may be 
marked by affixing ah,as: Yahkobo ah yu, the son of Jacob; 
and Mr. Wilson derives this affix from the pronoun of the 
third person singular, which indeed is sometimes used in its 
stead, as: Yakobo a yu. 

We here find, then, the same law, regulating the derivation 


of the terminations of case, which prevails in all the Indo-Eu- 


ropean languages. Bunt that this genitive-aflix dh is a ground- 
form of the personal pion rither than its inflected genitive, 
is evident not only because we find that pronoun having nd 
for its genitive-inflection in the singular, and no in the plural, 
but also because one and the same affix is used for the sign 
both of the genitive singular and plural of nouns, as: didddi ah 
nyinyé, the giving of food, and tih ah babe, the branches 
of trees. Hence it may be inferred, that this affix came into 


use before the pronoun, from which it ts derived, was in- 


flected. Very frequently, however, the relation of the gen- 
itive, as of other cases of substantives, عد‎ left without any 
special mark, as: 8 Abada nyinna hya bu ka 6 ,علا عل‎ he 
took the girl's father, and her mother also. 


2. Relative pronouns, referring to third persons, are 41 


most always followed by personal pronouns, generally as 


affixes, the object of which seems to be to convey to the 
relative the distinctions of case belonging to the personal 
pronoun, for, independently of such affixes, the relative 


‘waries its form only to indicate number; for example: 4 Afida 


Synagogue,—where na puts the undeclined relative nya in 
the objective case; ned pida diwanu ba leli [lai dene Nyiswa 
lefida nd, and he feared to tell Eli that which God, told 
him,—where ne marks the relative de as the object of the 


verb lei; and ne 6 yida Aide ca nyono oh wida, and he saw 


the tumult, and them who wept,—where no shows the rela- 


ف 





3. Th ey accord in having ا‎ forms for nouns of the 
gent, a d of the instrament, for’ abstract nouns, and also for 
adjectives. Frey 

4. They accord in not marking the gender, even in the 
pronoun of the third | Tay 

«6. They accord in denoting the -case-relations by post- 
instead of prepositions. 

6. ‘The ‘tense-forms in these dialects have only @ remote | 

7 "These dialects exhibit a radical connection, 

(1.) In some of the personal pronouns; as, Mand. m, Susu 
em, 1: Mand. ¢, Susu ى‎ thou and they ; Mand. and Susu a, 
he, a, it. 

(2.) In the interrogative pronoun; as, Mand. mun or mung, 
Susu mung, what? 

‘(3.) In the mode of expressing the indefinite -pronoun ; 

a pind: mengomen, whoever, whatever, Susu she 0 she, 


mth) Fe Ue of the cardinal numbers; as, Mand. siling, 
Susu kiring, one; Mand. fula, Susu firing, two; Mand. and 
Susu nerd, , four ; "Mand. hemi, Susu Lemme, a hundred. 
_ (6.). In the mess of expressing the distributive numeral ; 
as, Mand. Aitingokiling, Susu ktring hiring, one by one. 

8. "These dialects accord remarkably in the collocation or 
arrangement of words. 

_(1.) They place the adjective after its substantive, the ad- 
verb after its verb, and the postposition after its noun. 

(2.) They place the negative word in a sentence imme- 
diately after the subject or nominative. 
(3,) ‘They arrange an interrogative sentence like an affirm= 
ative. — 

_(4.) They give the same place to the relative pronoun, as 
to 7 “They place t 

(8.) ey e the direct object before the verb, and all 
the indirect objects after the verb. 

In some of these traits we are to look for the proper type 
of the Mandingo family of languages. 


a. W. 3 





4 A nierma Alla kira ma, liter. he walks God's way on, 
i.e. he walks in the way of God. ~ Me 
6. A she ra falama Alla be, he thing does God for, Le. 
he serves God. 

6. 4 a fe niarke tongga, he his thing evil took away, 
i.e. he justified him. 


7. A Alla rha fe shulcuma, he God's business takes hold 


of, i.e. he is religious. 


(AL) Versifeation. 
Of this nothing is known. | 


(XI1.) Orthography. 


‘This language was reduced to writing by Rev, Mr, Brun- 
ton, A China avd Vocabulary, with gan other elemen- 
tary books, were published by him at Edinburgh, m 1800- 
1503. His orthography, however, has needed some changes 
to adapt it to the mode of writing, now generally employed 
for barbarous languages, | 


(XUIL) Literature. 


‘The Susus have no literature im their own language, and 
probably very little acquaintance with Arabic literature. 
J. W. G, 


Wl. The Mandingo and the Susu Dialect romparat, 


A comparison of the Mandingo and Susu dialects exhibits 
the following results. 

1. These dialects accord very nearly in their phonology, 
or in the development of consonant and vowel sounds. Initial 
ng, the only sound in Mandingo which is difficult to an 
Englishman, is found also in Susu. 

2. They accord in certain euphonic principles, partieu- 
larly in accommodating the nasal m, n, or ng, to the follow- 
“ing mute. 


= 
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whe 
301 be 
i 
(IX.) Collocation of Words. 03 
1 As there is little or no inflection in the language, much Wa 
depends on the collocation of the words. ae 
2. The parts of a proposition are arranged thus: first, the 2 vf 
subject or nominative; then the direct complement of the eae 
verb, if there be any; then the verb; then the indirect com- | 5 
plement of the verb, if any, and its other modifications. 2 
3. It is no easy matter to know. what accusative is to be Sai 
placed before the verb, and what after.. Much depends prob- 01 
ably on the primary or radical meaning of the verb. The 58 
accusative placed before the verb may be formed by ra or ma, “nis 
or expressed merely by the collocation, ‘The second accusa- ee 
tive with verbs of naming is put after the verb; as, a Aili sha = 
ama Bubakari, liter. he name pat him on Bubakari. Soa a 
single accusative may be placed after the verb; as, a ma- le 
ningza mungge ra, he is like to the king; a fa ara, he 0 
brought it, liter, he came it with. . 





4. The adjective of quality or number is placed after the 
substantive which it qualifies, the adverb after the verb which 
it modifies, and the preposition after the noun, or noun and 
adjective, which it governs. 

The adjective pronoun is placed before its substantive.‏ .ةق 
The genitive or adnominal case is placed before its sub- '‏ .6 
stantive. at‏ 
The relative pronoun takes the same place in its clause, |‏ .7 
which the corresponding demonstrative pronoun would take.‏ 
The conjunction ts often placed second in its clause.‏ .8 
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9 ا‎ 
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= 
if, 
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و‎ 
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(X.) Idiom. 


لمات 


There are some idioms in this language which deserve 
attention. | | 
1. A fe wiarhe ra ba a be, he injured him, liter. he thing 
bad did him to; @ fe fange ra ba a be, he benefited him, liter. 
he thing good did him to. : 
2. A fa ara tide, he brought him to death, as in English. 
3. Fe fange fa a be, he was fortunate, liter. thing good 
came him to. 
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3. Conjugation. Verbs are not inflected by person, gen- 
der, or number. . 

(1.) ‘The tenses are as follows: 

Eim tu, Twas. ; 

Em luma, { am or shall be. 

Em nu luma, | was. 

Em banta lu, 1 have been. 

Em nu banta lu, 1 هذا‎ already been. 

Em nu li, 1 had been. 

E'm nu fama tu, 1 was about to be. 

Em fama iu, Tam about to be. 

Em fama gei tu, Lam about to have been. 

There are also seven tenses in the conjunctive, formed by 
means of fafa, to be able. ظ‎ 

(2,) The modes and voices are expressed es follows: 

“A negative proposition is expressed by mu placed imme 
ately after the subject or nominative. ا‎ 

An interrogative proposition does not differ in form or ar- 
rangement from the affirmative, but depends an the intona- 
tion only. 

The affirmative imperative is expressed by means of rha, 
must, after the nominative or subject. 

The negative imperative is expressed by ma ma. 

The conditional or conjunctive is expressed by means of 
rha, if, at the beginning of the clause, or by means of the 
verb fata, to be able. | 

The infinitive is a proper nomen verbi; as, a lu be nafulé 
shota fera, he was here money making business for, i. 6. 
he was here for the business of making money. 

A passive voice may be formed, but isnot much used. 


(VHL.) Concord. 
As the adjective is not inflected at all, and verbs have nei- 
ther gender, number, nor person, there is no concord in the 
(VIL) Government. 


There is no government, strictly speaking. The preposi- 
tions are few in number, but much experience is necessary for 
their exact use, which probably depends upon the radical or 
physical sense of the verb with which they are constructed. 








thing 


him on Bubakari. | 
in Susu, which in 


for him. 





jem لاسي‎ to me; 






369. 
_ by the” suffix Or postposition be ; 


, Le. Thad it; @ nturhung em be, 
aye jena ba a be, he did a good 


é be or the object, is exprescod by the suffix or 
| ra or 8 vated vee simply b ie ke its. eilocation be- 
inative and js 

the affair: a hilt tha ent Bibi: Wed he name 
“Some relations: are ‘expressed by this cic 
res are expressed by other 
cases; as, a WN ara, he rose bt saath him; em sisi beri 





other lang 11 


with rum; @ a‏ عه 
toneza a ingnii ra he took it out of his‏ مت with a stick;‏ . 
hands; @ @ ra ha arka darhe ra, he did it after his own‏ 
"The em sertrmina rhimbeli ra, Lam shaking with cold.‏ 

he modal is expressed 1 ra, as above. 
¥ the suffix or postposition ma ; 


live 1s ex 





1 0 ا‎ wuz, from t 
this case in Susu, which in other languages are expressed by 


8 


other cases; as, a ملاعم‎ ma to, 
awoli ye ma, he threw him into 


give -me that thing, 
The local is expressed by the simple noun; as, a Aid Futa, 
up in the Foulsh country, 


"The 


derminal is expressed by 
maand hong ; 








ha uri ra, tie beat, him 


man. Séme relations are expressed by 


he looked on the ground ; a@ 
the water; na she fir inna, 


the suffixes or post positions 
as, aa samba a hong, he sent it to him: 


é wama mung hone, you seek for what Pe duma be rhai yere 
ma, you stay here days how many? 

The instrumental is expressed by ra, as above. 

The genitive, or adnominal ease, is expressed by the suffix 
or Me deine rha; as, rhame rha, of the man. Also by 


simply placing a noun or pronoun 


hefore another noun ; . ركه‎ 


mi) a fe, deceit affair, i.e. deceitful affair. 
(4.) The adjective is not inflected by gender, nimber, or 
Bre Comparison. ‘The comparative de is expressed b 
adding pisa, more, and putting the noun see in the dae 
tive, or by adding dangeu, more, and putting the noun nn 
lowing in the accusative. The و‎ 1s € ظ‎ 
the same words followed by ونين‎ iy 


OL. 1 We. Pv. 
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rice, liter. rice-planting-business ; bonte fe, thought, liter. heart- 
liter, woman-alfair; ale-yurhui fe, devilishness, God’s-ene- 
P afta Ir, : : 1 





. 4, Nouns denoting an agent or subject are formed by 
means of murhe, a person; as, she ta_fala murhei, laborers ; 
kongdie sha murhei, judges, liter. judgment-passing-people ; 
rharang murhe, schoolmaster, liter. teaching-person, 
_5. Nouns of place are formed by adding tre, or kongdzhi, 
place ; as, yari ire,a lion’s den; kongdie sha ire, a place of 
judgment ; alla konzdzhi, God's place, i. & heave 5 

6. Nouns of time are formed by adding Jokha, time + as, 
malabu lokha, rest-time, 1. e. the sabbath day; songdie 
sha lokha, the day of judgment. 

T. Nouns of the instrument are formed by adding she, an 
instrument; as futung she, a cat for whipping; اسه‎ she, 
a leopard, liter. a mischievons thing. 

8. A large number of adjectives denoting negation are 
formed by adding teri; as, fafe teri, fatherloss ; sangd=hi 
teri, footless; or by prefixing mu; as mu fang, not good. 

9. A great variety of verbs are formed by means of ba, to 
do, commit; é, to set up, build; ska, to put, lay; shota, to 





‘get; fala, to make ; etc, 


| (VL) Inflection. 
1. There is no declension of nouns, or inflection of them 
in gender, number and case combined, as in many languages, 
(1.) Gender is expressed in men and animals by adding 
rhame, man, for the masculine, and gine, woman, for the fen- 
inine; 08, di rhame, a son; di gine, a daughter : ningere 
rhame, a bull; ningge gine, a cow. | 
(2) Number is expressed by adding an obscure # for the 
plural ; قله كه‎ a goat, plur. shr, goats : rhame, a man, plur. 
rhamei, men. 
(3.) ‘The cases, or relations, are expressed by suffixes or 
رولا لسن‎ and by the mere collocation. | 
he nominative, or the subject, is known by its colloca- 
sag the beginning of the clause, | 
_ The vocative is expressed by o placed after the noun: E 
rhame o, O man. Fee ed . 
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6.) 'The indefinite pronouns are expressed by the repeti- 
on 1 some word and the insertion of ه‎ + as, Whee 0 ars: 
any person; she o she, any thing; ire o ire, any place; gine 
o gine, any Woman ; beri o beri, any time. | 
» (7.) The pronominal particles are be, here, mine, there, 


minding, where? treo ire, any where, mu ire, no where, 


narhande, where, Kuore, now, na yang-dzhi, then, mung 
beri, when? beri o beri, any time, to, when, i 4, in this man- 
ner, wa i, in that manner, mung di, in what manner? {i 
narhan ma, according as, etc. 
3. The numerals are 
Airing, one | Shenz, six 
Firing, two | Shulifrung, seven 
Shukune, three Shuhmashukung, eight 
Nani, four Shulimanant, nine 
Shull, five | لاس‎ ten 
Some of the numerals between five and ten are evidently 
nashikung=three upon five. 
‘The tens are formed by means of fonga, take ; as, tonga- 
shuung, thirty, literally three takes. 
The ordinal numbers are sometimes the same as cardinals. 
Distributive numerals are formed by doubling the cardj- 
nals; as, firing fring, two by two. 
Numeral adverbs are formed by means of sambania, time: 
1s, sumbania firing, twice. } 
4. ‘The prepositions, or exponents of relations, are post- 
positions, and few in number, 
5. The conjunctions are few in number, 
(¥.) Formation of Words. 


1. The simplest form of the verb is the past tense, as in 
many Indo-European languages. 

2. Diminutives are formed by adding di, child; as, nga 
di, a small calabash; rhame di, a little man. 

3, A great variety of abstract nouns and of nouns of action, 
may be formed from the past tense of verbs, or from other 
nouns, by adding fe, business, affair, concern ; as, fu fe, death ; 
fuka fe, murder; kwongdzhii shuku fe, the catching of slaves, 
liter. slaves-cate = USES 3 malung ahi fe, the planting of 


~ led 
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(ILL) Natural Significancy of the Sounds. 
‘It is pleasant to find that the Susu, like other languages, 


has its foundation in nature. 


1. The interjection of lamentation and invocation is رف‎ as 
in most other languages. ‘That of isé is KAwo. an 

2. Some words are evidently formed by onomatopeia: ns, 
nimnim, taste; bangbang, drive a nail ; bobo, stammer: bare, 
‘ndog; gniare, a cat. 

3. ‘The repetition of a numeral denotes distribution ; as, 
kiring daring, one by one. 

4. The repetition of a noun expresses the diminutive : aS, 
dt, a child, didi a little ehild, 

5. The repetition of a noun and insertion of رو‎ expresses 
the indefinite ; as, she, a thing, she o she, any thing. 

| (IV.) Parts of Speech. 

The kinds of words, or pa of speech, in respect to si 
nification and form, are the scans as in most other Jangu 9 

1, There is no article, definite or indefinite, in the Susu, 

=. Pronouns, 

(1.) The personal pronouns are em or emtang, 1: © or 
efang, thou; ه‎ or afang, he, she, it; muku or museutangr, 
we; wo or wotane, ye: e or clang, they. 

Also, emkang or emtangkang, myself; ekang or etang- 
عرد‎ fhe etc. : 1 

6 116 possessive promouns are expressed by | acing 
ths Seana pronouns before a noun; as, em she, ay thine 
م‎ she, thy thing ; etc.; or by means of the suffix or postposition 
rha ; os, em rha, or emtang rha, my; erha, or etang rha, 
thy ; etc; or by means of the suffix or postposition be; as, 
em be, or emfang be, my; ek be or elang be, thy; ak be, or 
aang be, his; mukuk ie or mukutane be, our: wok: be, or 
wolane be, your; ek be, or etang be, their. 

(3.) ‘The demonstrative pronouns are i, this, these; ina, 
that, those; sende, such on one. | 
4 The interrogative eames inde, who? whom? 
In erence to persons 7 77111 Wit ( which ? in nfere: كرام‎ 
بسي ا‎ chings. ? tee 

(5.) The relative pronoun is narhan, who, which, that, 
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311:6 the Susu Dialect. 


and speak a language kindred to the Mandingo, Many صف‎ 
01 ee re ee ne Se ape | 

_ The possession of a Grammar and Vocabula lary of the 
Susoo Language, published at Edinburgh in 1902, by Rev. 
Mr. Brunton, a Seotch missionary, enables us to exhibit here 
the leading characteristics of this dialect. 





(L) Phonology. 


1. ‘The Susu dialect has the usual vowel sounds, a, باك‎ 
6, au; but no proper diphthongs. ظ‎ 
2. It has the aspiration A; the semi-vowels y, w; the 
liquids ,ا‎ r, also guttural rk; the nasals ne, n,m; the den- 
tals or sibilants s, sh, but not بع‎ nor zh. 
~ 3: It has the palatal mutes بع ,نا‎ Ah, but not fA ; the lin- 
gual mutes ,ا‎ d, but not th, nor di; the labial mutes كر ,6 رم‎ 
bat not م م‎ the mixed consonants dzh, (Eng. j,) but not tsh, 
(Eng. ch.) ظ‎ 
(IL.) Auphony. 


1. Every word ends with a vowel, or with the palatal 

nasal ne; except warhan, who, em, I, and nimntm, taste. 
2. The following euphonic laws show that the Susts 

have some regard to agreeableness of sound. ' 
_(L) Ne before the labials mm, 6, كر‎ is sometimes changed 
into m; as, wen beri, for mune beri, what time? Before 
n, into; as, mun na ara, for mung na ara, what is it? 
| (2) & before the labials m, p, ور بط‎ is sometimes changed 
into wm; as, nerkam be, for narhan be, whom to. Before & 
and rh, into ner; as, narhang kulong, for narhan kulong, 
who knows? Before r, into r; as, narhar ra, for narhan ra, 
whom. 

(3.) M before a vowel is sometimes changed into ng; as, 
eng a kulong, for em a kulone, 1 know it. | 

The author of the Susu Grammar seriously proposes to 
abolish these euphonic laws! 
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Julolu, debts, plur, of julo, a debt comp. ntoli, above. 
1 Tu, forgive; comp. di, above. 


__. Nioluye, to us, from niolu, we, and the suffix ye, denoting 


__ Katwko, for, because, 5 causal conjunction, involving the 


Telative عط‎ 


__ Ntolu, we; see above.—Kare, the sign of the present 


; tense, here joined with tu, forgive. 


~ Ntoluia, our, 2s before.—Julomutalalu, debtors, plur. of 
julommitale, a debtor, literally a debt-holder, compounded of 
,ماسر‎ a debt, and muta, hold; here, between the tense-sign 
and the verb, denoting the object. : 


Tu, forgive, here, with kare preceding, in the present 
tense. 


_ Kena, not, the adverb of negation, employed with the 
11111 5 
Ntolu, we, here, before the verb, denoting the object بون ؟‎ 
- Duneli, lead, م‎ causative verb, here in the imperative, 
Ningeroto, into temptation, from ningero, temptation, 
(from the verb ninge, tempt,) and the suflix رما‎ (conyp, 
aryenato above ;) here as the indirect object placed after the 
verb. 
Barri, but, a conjunetion. 
| Niolt, is, as betore.— Kisandi, Sve, 0 Calsalive verb 
from kisa, be safe; here in the imperative. 
_ Awyauola, from an evil thing, from kujauo, an evil thing, 
(compounded of ‘wo, thing, and jaw, evil, ) and the suffix fa : 
comp, nfolula above, 
_ Katuke, for, as before.—Iie, thou, see ahove—DLe, it js 
the ne verb. , 
amu, thine 15, made up of iia, thy p yand wu, a par- 
ticle used in explaining. : 12 pe 
Mansaroti, the kingdom, made up of snansaro, kingdom, 
(see above,) and fi, a particle used at the end of a clause, - 
Aning, and, a conjunction. م‎ 
J ankats, the power, from fanks, Comp. Mansarnh above. 
_Aning, and, as belore.—Teniofi, the glory, from tenio, 
Amini, amen, from the Hebrew, as in English. ب‎ 
1. Ww. G, | 


Ys, made up of'y, they, used indefinitely for ‘men,’ * peo- 
ple,’ and si, the sign of the future. ١ 2 
. Ito, thy name, made up of 1 tor te, thou, and fo, name; here, 
between the tense-sign and the verb, denoting the object. 
Miselmeyandi, should make holy, a causative verb from mi- 
selmeya, be holy, a word of Arabic origin, comp. Arab. pve 






musalli saliim, ‘saluting,’ or * blesst ing 3 here, with si pf ececding, 


forming the future tense, but used as the imperative. 

٠ Fo, that, as before—Zla, thy, the possessive case of ife or 

i, thou, formed by the suffix (a. | 
Mansaro, kingdom, from mansa, a king, by suflixing ro, 





which forms abstract nouns from concrete. 


Sina, should come, the future indicative of na, come; 
here used, with fo preceding, as the imperative. 

Fo, that, 9s before —Jla, thy, as before,—Lajio, will, a 
noun, from the verb lafi, wish, wait. 

Si ke, should take place, the future indicative of ke, do, 
happen, take place; here used as the imperative. Sy 

Dunyato, on earth, literally in the world, from dunya, the 
world; comp. aryenalo, above. 

Ko, as, a relative adverb of manner, commencing with 
the sound of &, like relative words in many languages. 

Aketa, it takes place, made up of a, he, she, it, and Kela, 
the aonst of ke, do, happen. 

Aryenato, in heaven, as before.—Nyamenna, in which 
way, compounded of mya, way, men, which, and /a, im; 

Domofingolu, food, literally eat-things, plur. of domofingo, 
eat-thing, from the verb domo, eat. | | 

Di, give, the simplest form of the verb, used a3 in many 

inges for the imperative of the second person singular. 

Niolula, to. us, from nfolu, we, and the suffix /a, denoting 
‘to,’ ‘for,’ ete. a5 the indirect or second object placed. after 
the verb. 

Bi, to-day, an adverb. | 

Lunzrola, for the day, from lungo, day, and the suffix fa. 

Nioluda, our, the possessive case of ntolu, we; comp. ia, 


above. 

















A. Kone ‘a mountain, (compare kungo, the head, konko, 
a hill, قح ما تود‎ which in respect to the Kong Moun- 
fains has been taken as a proper name. 32 

8 Ba, a river, which enters into the composition ot Ba- 


fing, (black river,) the principal tributary of the Senegal 


Ba-goé, (white river,) which empties into the Niger a little 
below Sego; Ba-ndiégué, (fish river,) which empties into 


the Tankisso, a branch of the Niger ; Ra-lio, (white river, ) 


and Ba-miu, (black river,) supposed by Jomard to be arms of 
the Niger ; ed the second part of the composition in Joli- 


ba and Kwara-ba, names of the Niger. 


We subjoin the Lord’s Prayer in Mandingo, from Mr. 
Macbrair, with a grammatical analysis. | 


_Ntolu fa membe aryenato, fo ys ito miselmeyandi. Fo 
ila mansaro sina. Fo ila lafio s1 ke dunyato, ko aketa arye- 
nato nyamenna. Domofingolu di ntolula bi lungola. Ntolula 
julolu tu ntoluye, katuko ntolu kare ntolula julomutalalt tn. 
Kana تاماخ‎ dundi ningeroto; barri ntolu Kisandi kujanols. 
Katuko ite le tamu mansaroti, aning fankoti, aning tentoti. 


Ntolu, we, plur. of nte, 1; here before a noun of relation- 
a equivalent to ‘our.’ أ‎ | 
‘a, father, expressed in Mandmgo ss in most languages 
by a labial sound, as easiest for the practised lips of the 
young child, | 
Uchiha: for menbe, by a common euphonic principle, be- 


Ing made up of men, who, and be, is—Men, who, which, 


‘ oo 

what, a relative pronoun, probably 1. q. Arab. po men, 
who? which ? which seems to show an original cognation be- 
tween the Mandingo and Shemitish.—#e, is, the substantive 


Aryenato, in heaven, from aryena, heaven, and fo, a suflix 
or inseparable postposition, denoting ‘to,’ ‘in,’ ‘on, with 
eonsiterable latitude of signification. | 

Fo, that, introducing the future indicative used as the im- 
perative. 
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6. That some of the words are taken from European lan- 
guages ; as, karpentero, a carpenter; freio, a freeman; shap- 
peo, a hat, comp. Fr. chapeau; moggo, a mug; pistolo, a 
pistol حم‎ a plate; “sore, scissors. ‘These are mostly of 
one class, 7 1 4; 

7. 'That the Mandingos have one word which is almost 
equally related to the Arabic and to the European Jan 


| meets safono, soap, Compare on the one hand, Arab. 


; ع‎ A | عد‎ ' i 
صابون‎ sdbinun, Pers. صابون‎ sibun, and on the other, 
Fr. savon, Ital. sapone, Lat, sapo, (gen. saponis,) Gr. o¢nwr 
Germ. setfe, oe pe ee Eng. soci Walsh, sebon.. 
M. Caillié says, (Travels, L, 397,) that the name saon, sabine, 
or sa/nan, is found throughout the interior of Africa, from 
the Senegal to Bondn, Kaarta, Kason, and Bambara. [ in- 
cline to believe, therefore, that the Mandingos have derived 


this word from. the Arabic of the Moors; and as the primi-— 


live wanderers of our race could hardly have carried soap 
with them in the sacks or pouches with which philologists 
have furnished them, it is natural to conclude that the word 
is of ‘Teutonic origin, (see Schmitthenmner, Schwenk, Liddell 
and Scott, sub vocibus,) and passed at an early period to 
the Greek and Roman nations; especially as Pliny and 
Martial assure us that soap, made from tallow and ashes, is 
an invention of the Gauls. See Bosworth, sub voce, 


There are several Mandingo words which are important 
as entering into the composition of proper names, and con- 
tributing to their elucidation : 

1, Mansa, a king or chief, which term we recognize as a 
title in Mensé-Suleiman, the founder of Tumbutu, in the 
610th year of the Hegira, mentioned by Leo Africanus. 

Keo, aman, which enters inte the composition of Jal-‏ ,م 
lon-ké, an orginal inhabitant of Futa-Jallon, in contradis—‏ 
tinction to the Pulahs, the conquerors of that country ;‏ 
Bondu-ke, a man of Bondu ; ete. | or‏ 

3. Due or dugu, a country, which enters into the compo- 
sition of Fula-du, Bon-du, Fessa-dugw, etc, ١ 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES BY THE COMMITTEE oF PUBLICATION. 


1. On the Mandingo Diatect. 


_ From the list of Mandingo words presented by Mr. Wilson, 
it appears, ١ ١ 
1. ‘That Mandingo nouns for the most part end in 6 م‎ as, 
filo, the sun; karo, the moon. The origin of this final o 
كل‎ not known, Rev. R. M. Macbrair states that it is fre- 
saat emphatic, and in some cases equivalent to a definite 
articie. 

2. That some of the words are formed by onomatopein > as, 
names of animals, nyankome, a cat: wilo, a dog; or names 
of special artificial objects, falango, a bell : pemperlango, a 
hammer; sero, a saw. 

3. That the repetition of a noun veer oH esses the 
diminutive ; as, dingo, achild; dindingo,an infant, Aceord- 
ing to this, Bada, the name of a tributary of the Niger, 
denotes ‘a rivulet,’ from da, a river, and not “rivVer-river,’ ‘as 
suggested by M. Jomard. See Caillié’s Travels, Il. 275, 

4. That some of the words are compounded : as, suse 
maso, fowl-woman, i, e. a hen; samma-nyingo, elephant's- 
tooth, 1.8. Ivory ; kidde-munko, gun-dust, 1. 8. powder: sanyi- 
kiling, rain-one, i.e. a year; ba-din-ke, mother’s-child-man, 
1١. هع‎ brother. ‘These compounds illustrate the simplicity of 
uncultivated tongues. 

5. ‘That some of the words are derived from the Arabic + as, 


_ safero, a book, = Arab, hu sifr, comp. Heb, “25; Senfana, 
= Amb. شيطان‎ Shaitén, the devil, comp. Heb. 5-5 
dunya, the eirth, more correctly the world, = Arab. Vi50 
Alla, God, = Arab, xt Alléh, comp. Heb. AN | nore, oF 
nuro, light, = Arab. py nur, comp, Chald. دود‎ fire. "These 
are mostly words pertaining ‘to religion. 












“Such being’ the state of Du. no le ge 1 1 ting 
Negro dialects of Africa, spoken on either side of the Mon : 
tains of the Moon, an inte ogieal infe read 
ily suggests itself, to which we will briefly allude. Ths the. 
facts now lie before us, it a evident, that nearly all of 
the numerous tribes of Sou Africa must be of one great 
family; while, on the contrary; a diversity of family connec- 
tions. seems with equal clearn ess attributable to the Negro 
tribes of the north, unless indeed, the wider differences of 
dialect among these are the result of a longer occupation of 
the soil on their part, in a state of barbarism. 

With respect to the Negro dialects of the north as compar- 
ed with those of the south, since there are several families of 
the former, the relations of the two groups to one another 
are necessarily complicated, and all that can be said with 
confidence, at present, 1s this, that important differences have 
been discovered between some single dialects of each group, 
and that the two remain as yet without any connecting line. 
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Fowl 
Freeman . 
Friend . 
God 

Gold 

| Grass : 

| (Grass-field 
Ground-nut . 
Gum 

| Gun 

١ Hair . 

| Hand 

| Handkerchief 
Hammer 
Ha ; 

Head 

Heart 
Hen 
| Hill . 

Honey . 

House 

Tntant ; 

1 ory 

Key 

King 

Knee 

| Knife 

Land 

\Leg . 

| Leopard 

Light 

lock . 

١ Man (and Husband) . 









ikanjo; ihadu 


njonjo . 






ndabu ; ishénga 
iké-€ 


wiboam 
upoln 
mabonga 
pio; haka 
make 
ombendi 


ناما 
motu‏ 


nyowe + howe : 


njiku ; mebango 
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obama 
njadi 
‘eshili 
juwe 


‘bjoni . 


molo 

mlém 
‘galoko . 

nkolit 

Wi 
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nkéngala 


mba-njak , 


Suis 
abonh , 
nium 
ntyeng . 
mbyen 
1zVI 
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Siohere: 





koko. 
mahuru. 
| Sarno, 
mbozi. 
‘Mango 
‘dahabu. 


| sandrisi, 
‘mzinga, 
nyuere, 
mkano. 


lesa. 


| kafia. 


kityua.‏ ظ 


ssa. 
| nyumba., 


pembe. 
funeua. 
sultan. 
.القع‎ 
١ kisu. 

| 





| Meu-i. 
‘tyuwi. 

| ofagare. 
kufulu. 
mtu. 
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English. Batanga. Pane. | Mpongwe. Conzo. Eimbomma. 
| Chin ibatn lnjeli eee Os es ae القع 2 اه‎ ap me : . |bevo . 
Cloth onamba ondéle | tyindelé blelé 
Cloud ivinde . eviniyo esantyé tuti 
Cock 8 | Sangalo ظ‎ 
| Cocoa-nut nyima . ; 
(Corn mas; poti fou . | 
Country etomba ayouh © seame nzi 
Cow ‘anyaka nyat . fombe patyeza 
| Darkness InVItiti , otyo 1 tombe mbor 
Day . buwa; bua meshu owenja; ntyugu lamba ‘moini 
Devil Nkuku . Nkuk , Kadde-mpemba Kulam-pambo 
‘Dog . mboa mvu . mboa : eye 
‘Door. jambe . shige ? kavilu; evitu -vitu 
Dry-season ilonda ‘oyon enomo; nanga | gondi-asivu | kokavn 
Duck . ١ قلقات‎ azakéa : 5 : : . “ 
Bar . ita: ito mata kutu-matu | matu 'sikio. S 
| Earth ishi; otindi . ١ ؛ نطقت‎ ishi : ntato tote ntye; intye. 8 
Ebony bevila | 1 : 1 3 mpinga, - 
Egg . mase ake-kuba . maki maki . 1 
Elbow ibanga es | kon. 
Elephant nak; njaku . nak ‘ | : fil. 
Evening kolu . angokon ; | = jambo. 
Eye diha dish mesi . matyo. 
Face boho asho . : lust. os 080; OZO. 
Farm . moanga; bebando mabenk ntyaga; mpindi : ١ kupanda. 
Father paya : لها‎ . : tata . . fata baba, 
| Pinger 1 “openjo . ano : mblembo luzala -kidore. 
Fire . veya . ndoa bazao _bazu miata, 
Fish. yaka: huwi . nkash . bishe miu . sumiualki. 
Fish-hook jaba. | 
Fish-net mbuja . : nzalo ‘kondi waru 
Foot atambi abonh bi 
| Forest . | yiki 
| Fork . | dloma 
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Belly 
Black-man 
Blacksmith . 
Blood 
Boat 
Body 
Bone 
Book 
‘Bottle . 
Box . 
Breast . 
Brother 
Calahash 
Cannon 





| Bata nga. 








eno . 
| bak 

mbua . 
elandi 

thube 

elinga 

| mihanga 

| ilika . 
nyowe . 
epongea 
henge . 
rwuliu 

nani 

| olmbé-vindo 
غلم ا‎ komba . 
makia 
knunga 
nyolo 


ekalatu ; kalat . 
(eposhi . 

elimbe 

١ 10104135 13 

| woba 

(Kees Oo ا‎ 
bopé; iyénge; obengi . 
bokele ; : 
akwamba 

sing! 

konda . 

mabuku 


lowa 


hi 


miek 
etata 
elinga 
oban 
ena . 


nyo 
| efonga 





nyuma 


etatii 

otondo =, 
olonda ; cxyange 
odo . 


nyowe . 
pong 
igalinge 


iwumu 


nyani 
olambe 


ogubaguba 


| ntyina 


elende . 


okuwa 


- | epa 


ezango; ezangango د‎ 


mbute . 


| 


egara 

ntono . 
onwingwe 
ntyondo 
oduma 
onwaro; 010 
kapenta 
neweshe 

pus . 


iwugu | ١ 
onwa; onWank . 
ntyigo 


© "This is a plural in Tockey a vocabulary, 


[\ménga . . . ménga 


epwe; epweketanga 
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Lacan 


Salutation 
Shoulder. 

| Tongue 
Tooth 
Water . 
White beads 





/nyowe 
moana . 


hai i 
ishi . 
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‘ina 
neva 
bata 
motu 
ingweya 
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mi 


majim ) Panwe) : 
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yee 


yous 





yamba . 
wala 
dika 





| Batanga. = 


. |nkambi 


nyowe 
OuWana 
OMT Seb 
mbhoa . 
ntye 
rere | rer 
|mboni 
‘nkéma . 
ogweli 
ngewe . 
mpanla 
anlaga . 
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youn 
yenge 
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tiga 
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pula . : ‘ 
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yote. 
yenge ; nyenge. 


‘ko-pika. 
nenda, 


maja. 
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34 ae pes always marked. 


St iany bo observed that some of the Swabaes week: ف‎ 
1 and لاعن لصم‎ ete Tame gna the same 0 
meaning in vocabulary of 7 7 ; 
a Memoirs of the Randi keen te avis and Sciences, — 

ke fad accounted for in part, by the supposition thai 
given here, belong to the Swahere dialect at 
pint at some distance from the coast, and there 
affected by foreign influences, for the vocabulary of Me 


mary shows a large intermingling of the Arabic, 0 Po Ee, La 
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(7.) The Stwaheres. 


of Zanzibar, but. having become subject to the Imam of 
‘Muscat, they have no longer any authority on the sea-coast. 
Their dialect has been quite recently reduced to writing for 
the first time, by Rev. Dr. Krapf, 2 German Missionary sent 
out by the English Church Missionary Society, who still re- 
sides among them; and large portions of the Bible have been 


translated into it, and other helps to a knowledge of it pro- 


~ ‘We will now bring together in parallel columns, some Ba- 


tanga, Panwé, Mpongwe and Swahere words, collected by 


myself from original sourees; some words of the Congo and 
Embomma dialects, from the vocabularies written down by 


Capt. Tuckey, during his exploration of the Mee river, 


‘twenty-five or thirty years ago; a few specimens of the Be- 
chuaua, from Me ffat’s Southern Africa, Campbell's ‘Travels 
in South Africa, and a Table of numerals compiled from Salt, 
Browne and Krapf, in No. 111. of the Journal of the Ameri- 

esented in a 
translation of the New ‘Testament into that dialect, published 
some years since, at the Cape of Good Hope; and some of 
the Mozambique, drawn from a collection of words made 
‘by Dr. Marsden, which is to be found in Tockey’s Narrative 
of an expedition to explore the peo and from the 'Table 
of numerals just referred to. The fewness of the words of 
the last mentioned three dialects, which we have to compare, 
renders it most convenient to make two series of these vocab- 
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do not exceed six or seven thousand in number, but if that 
name is applied to all who speak the Mpongwe dialect, at 
Cape Lopez, Cape St. Catharine and some distance in the 
interior, their number can scarcely be estimated at less than 
two hundred thousand. They are somewhat elevated above 
the other maritime tribes, and may be called semi-civilized. 
Commerce has led them to intercourse with various foreign 
nations, of late more particularly with the English. “Their 
. dialect is remarkable for its smoothness, je: methodical 

structure, the great flexibility of its verbs, and its capability 
of almost unlimited expansion, as new ideas are required to 
bevexpressed: fo 


(4.) The Congos and E’mbommas. 
: ‘These tribes dwell in the vicinity of the Congo river, and 


in their general character, habits and superstitions are sub- 


stantially one with the Mpongwes. Christianity was intro- 
duced among them two centuries ago, by the Roman Cath- 


olics, but there are few if any traces of it at present remain- 
ing. It will probably be found, that their dialects bear a 
special resemblance to the Mpongwe, with respect to gram- 


‘(5.) The Bechuanas and Kafirs. 


The Kafirs who forma branch of the Bechunna family, 
have their home along the southeastern coast, between Fish 
nver and Delagoa bay. According to Moifat, they are a bold 
and martial people, and though they have frequently been in 
conflict with the neighboring Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, have upto the present time, maintained themselves 
in independence, The other Bechuana tribes are ai 
over an undefined territory, in the interior of the Continent, 
north of the Kafir-land, and extending about os fur west- 
ward as 23° of East Longitude, and have the Aulus between 
them and the eastern coast, 


wok. 1, BO, LV. tb 





that the most casual observer could not fail to notice it. 
They number about Frennytiva or thirty thousand, without 
estimating a very large population, possibly histori td 





their tribe, which according to their own account, oecupies 
the country back of the’ coast. 


Thongh the Batengas have the principal features of the 


= Negro mace, they differ in many particulars from the natives 


of the sime coast in general, and ore more like the Kafirs. 
Their skin is rather copper-colored than black, and their eye- 


balls have a whiteness which is not usual hee the darker 
shades of the Negro complexion are found. In their style of 


building, habits of life, amusements and the manner of orna- 
menting their persons, there is a marked difference between 
them and the tubes of the Gabun and the Congo. Their 
dialect resembles in some points of grimmar, the Bechuana 


and other dialects spoken far south, or on the eastern side 


of the Continent, rather than those of its vieinity on the 


| westerm coast. 


(2) The Panwes. 


These are a very numerous tribe, inhabiting an interior 
region, one or two hundred miles distant from the western 
coast, between 3° of North and 3° of South Latitude, and 
equally accessible from the country of the Batangas. the 
Gabun and Cape St. Catharine. Their population probably 
does not fall short of a million, though no precise estimate 
ean be formed. They have taken possession of the head 
waters of the Gabu Bonk ited seo soon to mene 
predominant on the coast eir disposition is manly, m 
pendent and warlike. Physically, they are well-formed, and 
of healthful constitutions ; one thing particularly noticeable 
is, that they have long binide of hinir. ‘Their dialect is more 





-fearly allied to the Batangs than to the Mpongwe, but has. 


some peculiarities of its own,—for example, the termination 
of many of its words with abrupt consonant sounds. 


(3.) The Mpongwes. 


called, reside on the banks of‏ #0 كدي الوا ع 
the raat river, where it empties itself into the ocean, and‏ 7 
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JI. Necro Diatecrs or Sournens Arnica. 


The preceding comparison of vocabularies sufficiently 
illustrates the apparent want of affinity between the different 
families of dialects spoken by the Negro race in Northern 
Africa, But if we make a similar comparison of words taken 
from the dialects of that part of the Continent which is south 
of the Mountains of the Moon, we shall find reason to be- 
lieve, that these have been derived from a common stock. 
This was conjectured more than thirty years ago, by Dr.. 
Marsden, but evidence sufficient to establish it as a fact, has 
hitherto been wanting. 

In order to illustrate this point, we sliall give parallel vo- 
cabularies of the Batanga, the Panwe, the Mpongwe, the 
Congo, the Embomma, the Bechnana, the Kafir, the Mozam- 
bique and the Swahere, or Sowhylee, all which are dislects 
of the southern division of the Negro mice. 


But the comparison of these vocabularies may be made 
more intelligently, if we first notice briefly, the localities and 
general habits of the tribes to whose dinlects the words be- 
pists and attend to a few particulars respecting some of the 
halects. 


(1.) The Batangas. 


The Batangas, or as they call themselves, the Banal, re- 
side on the sea-coast, near 3° of North Latitude, and about 
half-way between the Cameruns, which may be considered 
as forming the western termination of the Mountains of the 
Moon, and the Gabun river. They have not been known 
to white men, until within the last twelve or fifteen years, 
all their trafic with foreigners having been carried on previ- 
ously, through the intervention of the natives of the fates 
runs and those of the Gabun. ‘Their part of the const is 
now, however, one of the largest ivory-marts in Western 
Africa, and it isa singular fact, that the site of their principal 
town is known to traders by a high mountain ising in its 
rear, the outlines of which so nearly resemble an elephant, 
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This 
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These . 
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fula 
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tang-ning-kiling 
tang-ning-fula 
tang-fula; moung 
tang-sabba . 
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Hold muta العا‎ , muzai . som mum dimu. 

Hot (to be) situ; simu. kawoyaworo 

Hungry (* [ kanv-ni-mu eloya enyume komajim 

Keep tu-né-yimu doyare 1816 num. musi. 

Kick hla-baje tyueraga wantyia digi otase, 

Kill . im ‘bai-i . ‘kun . wut; wud pa; kuo. 

‘Laugh . kya, leme lsero sak: sakemam 

‘Leave, ات 880 : مع‎ fina; fil [bong fu. 
Lie (down) . : pe ‘ daresament . dakam . hana; nakesong sa; sung; dubulle. We 
Lie (to tell a alchood) seh . egora ‘sul; su-insu | - 
Make ni; nu ye nam ‘tye: ongse. = 
Meet mwaine osasita ishia cosubo okonono. = 
Open ‘kra-yé bura bue kware . la; tyityi. , 
| Pass ‘hi; hio engerada . be | 

| Pay ١ 1 fide tuyékan sul “sur. 

١ Plant dowe watala duye law . 

| Play ni-SiNU . yakuma eul brembre 

Pull . gir. St yawuwe dudi 

| Raise du-yah 5 yakukwi madi mehn . mudiro. 

Run Aewidi : : gwan faka; faga osure. 

Say ‘ye; yi; hli . yalo . 5 daw ; ete Wi. 

See . iyi; ta-nah yakoka shwe 56 irl; wo. 

* 

I. | ma mi mou; ami mo; emmi. | 
Thou mah ano be uwa; Wa; Wo. 58 
He, She, It . fi; n&; ره‎ ne awo enye . : O; a; ong; re 9 
We . i: 0 ehyeén nyen. a; awa. 2 
| ¥e ah 5 ehwam miu eyi; enwe. 8 
| They oh; no; ne; eh ehwon Imo . ngwa; uwa; awong. ~ 
Who gk Ge, wana; a ania tani; tiwa. a 
| What de ebina ints 5 ti; kenn. . 
Mine 26 mi mee tees ‘temi; mi. 
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Arrive 
|Assemble . 
Beg . 
Bind 
Bite . 
Break 
Build 

١ Burn 

| Carry 

| Change 
Cheat 
Cleanse 
Come 
Cook 
(Cry . 
‘Dance . 
Descend 
Do : 
Drink 
Eat 
Enter 
Fall 
Fill . 
Find 
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Fold 
Follow 
Forget . 
Give 
Hear 
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* Several words which perhaps might have been put down as Yebu verbs, are omitted on arcount of the uncertainty whether verbs, or nouns are intended in the Vocabulary borrowed from. 
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Short 
Soft 
sweet 
Vhite 
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yaba; tyaiba 
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pla; pra 
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Seat‏ 
Shadow‏ 
Shark .‏ 
Sheep‏ 

Shoes . 





Shoulder . 


‘Side 
Silver 
Skin 
Sky . 
Slave 
smoke 
Soap 

| Spear 
Spirit 
Spoon 
Star 
Stone 
Sul 
sword 
Table . 
Thigh ' 
Thread . 
‘Throat 
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‘Time 
To-day . 
\Toe . 
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baba , 
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yirinys fio: kambaro 
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eyenesong ; eyenowo 
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nyanyunga . 






Allahro; Ollalu, 


atte-ebo: okora, 


jtiya; okka; akang. 
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ekung; onukung. 


gidi; godo: magidi. 
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bros 
Egg . habi-nge 
Elbow. sonh-guru . 
Elephant dowe; dwé 
Evening wide 
Eve ye 
Face yiba . : 
Farm . ge 
Father fn; fama . bu 
Finger . ظ‎ bulo-konding gie 
Fire . dimba . ra 
Fish nyeo hnik 
Fish-hook we . 
ish-net قلع‎ 
Foot bo-pora 
Forest . krayide 
Fork 
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sibo: nukbe 


Avehicem. 


\biakru . 
@SU-SLIN 
ebrubu . 


dud 


lezwasi 
eshim . 


Nima 
etye . 
eshinavi 
eso. 
dabo 
eshte 
edanbuburo . 
wurd . 
cho-morowa. 
ety iri 

dovia 
omibe . 
evastl 
etrande 
dade . 
ebwebe 
eya . 

etsl 

ekwah 
cpa 
eninetre 
ebuskem 
ezurewa 
€sul 
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engyl; awa; enye. 
orokongwo ; igma. 
eri; ajinaku; jenaku. 
jale; illeshu; jale. 







amawa; omuka. 
inno; inna; Junab. 
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Arm 
Axe . 
Back 
Bag. 

| Banana 
Basket 
Beads . 
Bed . 
Bee 


Beeswax . 


Bell 

Belly 

Bird = 
Black-man 


Blacksmith . 


Blood 
Boat 
| Body 
Bone 
Book 
Bottle . 
Box . 
Breast . 
Brother 
Calabash 
Cannon 
Canoe , 





Carpenter . 


Casava . 
Cat . 
Chair . 
Cheek 
Child . 
Chimpansee 
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Mandingo, 


bulo 
terango 
ko 
boto . 


sinsingo 


konongo 





larange 
kumoring 
ange 
talango 
kono 
kuno 


nomo , 
yello 

balo . 
kulo 
safero 
kabo 
kuneo 
S180; 860 
badinke 
mirange 
peso . 
kulunge 
karpentero 


ا 
nyankomo‏ 
sirango‏ 


tame; tamada - 


dingo . 


pit. 


sonh 
iwe , 
ke 
bla 
menaku 
teba , 
wud 
ka 
do 
do-nva 
bikri 
kod. 


nible 


nye-idikpobo 
blanya . 
nyind 
blebwe 


frankburu . 


dakra 


kinide 
soda 


—branh : 

ki; nyidi 

bebu 

keya 
pu-hwe 
tonh 


SOru 
pamwe 
gaba 
yu; hya 
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hale 


‘ewozo . 
| edeke 
kwanatie 


fandi 
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kondyu 
abiulin 





. 
ezliniye 
evie . 
gandi-avin 
ewolro 
ewl =, 
efruba 
butia 
ebro . 
diniye . 
eminye 
emeya . 
param 
edie 


Wemimizweni 


vede 
‘(aigerawa 
fata 
etyezi 
hetyutyu 
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yandyuwe . 
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| Spa 

ekuma 

etyir 

kotoku 
impua . 
birifi 
ahwoni 
mpa . ; 
ndoa; ndowa 


| dindama 
“yéfun 
anoma . 


| # 
tomfo . 
“mwejé 
batede . 
honam 
ben, 
ewuma 
badama 
adaka 
akoko . 
inna . 
joroba . 
epirim 
ehyénima 


banji 
ejiramboa . 


abrogwa;egwa . 


| nyepi ‘ 
afraba pl. mafraba 
نموا‎ 
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ubok . 

ekyuri 

eidim . 

ek pat : ' 
mburo-makara 
akpan ; 7a, 
inkwa . 

bed . 

okwok . 


ikanika 


ai a 


inuen 


osoutum ; edemutum 
eyip . 
beet 2 
idem 
okboh . 
ng wed 
ekbume 
akaba 
eba; eset 
‘eyenakami 
jiku 
automby . 
obum; efuk 
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akwa; efwa. 

eddu; addong; akike. 
en. 

okki, 


agbwa; apkwa. 
lekey; ingu; eseu 
akete; akite; ebiso. 


innoh ; uku. 
é-ye; @-1a. 


alakbede, 

elje; eja; eye, 
fatelle ; oko. 
ara; aguidemugu. 
/egugu; egu, 
takada: iwe. 
igo: ololo. 
apwoti; apoti. 
011211110 

egbo ; aboru. 
ipkwa; agwi. 
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okka; okware. 
olugmegi. 


ologwo; ologobo. 
ireke, 


oma; omadi. 














Nort | aes of the borrowed yocabu 

s been remodele after the system adopted an writin gout ll 

the others, which is that recommended by the late. Dr. "= : 
‘ering of Boston. No short marks, Bumere ae given to any 1 
of the vowels of the Mandingo, Efik, and لا‎ bu words. 

* The following more particular explanations wil suffice : 


All letters are distinetly heard in the eee a 
g is always a as in Bel 
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_ but how لقاع‎ we have as yet no means of determining, 


are no traditions among them which can be relied 
esting the descent of their forefathers to the coast, 
jor of the Continent has been too little explored 

. ns. Besides, their participation in the slave-trade, 
consequent imitation of the vices of foreigners, has well 
destroyed the very elements of their native social state, 









a aaa dae obsenred or obliterated, in them, all those inter- 
+ esting. and beautiful traits of character which distinguish the - 


Negroes as a race. 


among those of Northern Africa, are now to be compared by‏ لك 
١ - means of parallel vocabularies. ‘The Mandingo vocabulary‏ 





asin the main correct. "The Grebo and Fanti 


two tribes, and I feel confident of their general accuracy, 


3 5 
= 


. ‘The families of dialects which we have singled out from 


is borrowed from Mac Brair’s Mandingo Grammar, and may . 
were noted down by myself, from the lips of members of 


i ; ‘or the Avekwom we are indebted to ف‎ friend whose ear 18 _ 





+s nice in detecting the sounds of a foreign language... The. 
. . Bifik is taken froma small volume published by Rev. Mr, 


Waddell, a Scotch missionary stationed-on the Calabar river. 







Ant to observe that, under the’ name of'a partic 





- dialest, are sometimes given words from other dialects of the 


ial i is extracted Gam, a Vacabular wet. a few er! 
principal langnag of Western and Central Africa, compiled — 
‘Lond forthe use of the Niger Expedition. “But rsh 


- 


= 


(4.) ‘The Fanti Family. 


= ‘The Fantis reside chiefly jn the immediate vicinity of 


Cape Coast, including Dick's Cove and Anamabu. They 
‘were originally one people with the Ashantis, but several cen- 
turies have now passed since their separation. Many of them 
have been tanght to read and-write in. schools which have 
been Jong established among them, and nota few have be- 


‘eome noted for wealth and general intelligence. Yet os a 


‘people, they are only semi-civilized, Like most of the tribes 
of the sea-const, they are pagans, and exceedingly supetsti- 


tions. They show much. more mechanical ingenuity and — 


versatility of character than the Grebos, but less general-in- 


telligence than the Mandingos; and with more. adaptation — 





than either of those families for the habits of civilized life, 


they are surpassed by them in manly independence, ‘They 
are servile to their chiefs, and some of the chiefs afford speci- 
mens of the most unrelenting despotism, in the exercise of 





“their anthority, while the very extreme of democracy pre- 


~ yails among the Grebos, and perhaps also among the Ave- 


kwoms. 


The Efik and Yebu Families. 03‏ ).5( ا 
The Yebus cecupy the country abont the nver P2508,‏ 
ld Coast ©‏ 


half-way between the British settlements on the Gold ! 
and the bight of Biafta in the Benin gulf. The E.fiks, or ag 


they are generally called by Le د‎ the Calabars, live at. 
ro 


the month, or about fifty miles from the mouth of a river 


bearing the name of Calabar, and not far from the island of 


Fernando Po, Both these families have been unenviably — 


noted for (heir concern in the foreign slave-trade, and in con- 


“gequeniee, equally so for their cruel practices. Among the 


latter people, a mission has been recently established, and the 


traffic in the blood of their kindred is not now carried om; 
but among the Yebus, it is still continued with as much = 


vigor a3 is possible under existing restrunts. 
All the maritime Neg 


Ay 





4 





> 


hae 


sro tribes of Western Africa, itis prob- 0000 


“able, are connected by family ties with tribes in the interior; 
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their agreeing to give the name Mena to their several din- 
lects. All these are pagan tribes, and have less intelligence 
- than those dwelling northward and eastward of them, “They 
are stout, well-formed, of middle stature, with open, earnest 
~ ecountenances, but badly formed heads. Oceupying 2 part of 
the country not penetrated by any great river, they have had 
but little intercourse with the interior tribes, and no impor- 
tant commerce with Europeans. They may be called an 
agricultural people, for their principal article of export has 
been, until within a few years, the produce of their own rice- 
fields. Of late, they have entered with spirit, into the trade 
in dye-wood and palm-oil. They are extensively employed 
by foreigners, as laborers in their colonies, and on board of 
their vessels, and are altogether the strongest and most effi- 
cient men for such service. ‘They have no organized gov- 
emment, but live in disorderly masses, without forms of 
justice, without rulers, except such as are merely nominal, 
and with scarcely any thing deserving the name of legis- 
lation, As to their religious notions, these are just what 
the fancy of each individual suggests.. They have very little 
mechanical ability, and their houses are consequently almost 
bare of furniture, excepting a few mats and bowls, and such 
articles as they purchase from trading vessels. Many belong- 
ing to these tribes speak for the purposes of traffic, what may 
be called the Anglo-African, which is made up of native idi- 
oms interwoven with broken English words. 


(3.) The Avtkwom Family. 


The Avékwims, or to adopt an appellation given by Bu- 
ropeans, the Kwakwas, reside between St. Andrew's and 
Dick's Cove, on the Ivory Coast. The largest and most im- 
portant’ tribe of the family is to be found at Cape Lahn, very 
nearly equidistant between these two points. ‘Their location 
is an advantageous one for commerce, and accordingly the 
have trafficked extensively in ivory, gold-dust and palm-oil 
They are active, energetic and enterprising, with the reputa- 
tion of bemg peaceable and inoffensive in their intercotrse 
with foreigners. A river called the Kwakwa, opens to them 
an easy communication with the inland tribes living on the 
western side of the Kong Mountains. “ 
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hy our organs; it seems to be more copious than most of 
the dialects of Northern Africa, but its grammatical structure 
is Very irregular. 


The tribes by whom the dialects of the several families, 
thus represented, are spoken, must be supposed to be allied to 
one another, since affinity of language always implies a cor- 
respondent ethnological relationship. A few brief notices of 
the groups of tribes here referred to, may assist to a clearer 
view of the subject before us; and it will be convenient to 
give to each group a name, derived from that of the dialect 
which represents the language mainly in common. 


(1.) The Mandingo Family. 


The Mandingos occupy the country between the Gambia 
and Senegal rivers, or what is usually called Senegambia. 
They do not confine themselves, however, to this one local- 
ity, but-are to be found as travelers and traders, at Sierra 
Leone and Mesurado, and in the interior as far as the 
head waters of the Niger. ‘They are all Mohammedans, and 
show zeal in propacating theirreligion. Most of them 
pretend to be acquainted with the Arabic, and persons among 
them are often found seribbling Arabic sentences, which they 
sell as charms to the pagan tribes; but few or none of them, 
probably, are proficients in that language. They have, how- 
ever, taken many Arabic words into common use. Compared 
with most other tribes of the sea-coast, they are decidedly 
intelligent and enterprising. ‘They are generally tall, strong, 
well 0 and dignified in gait, and have cheerful 


and intelligent countenances. 





(2.) The Grebo Family. 


The tribes of this family are to be met with from Grand 
Gape Mount on the north to St. Andrew's on the Ivory Coast. 

iceording to Malte Brun, who founds his-opinion upon the 
observations of early voyagers, they were once tmnited | under 
one government, and bore the common name of the Mena 
or Mandu people, But whether this is correct, or not, their — 
affinity to each other is still indicated among themselves, by 

ah‏ ل 


FOL, & #6. IV. 
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1. Neero Dtatecrs or Nortwern Arnica. 


Some of the principal families traceable among these, are 
represented by the Mandingo, Grebo, Avekwom, Fanti, Effik, 
and Yebu dinlects, spoken on the western sea-coast. The 


dialects which constitute what may be called the Mandingo 


family, are the proper Mandingo, the Bambara, the Susu, 


‘the Jalof, and the Fulah. ‘To the family of the Grebo be- 


long, besides the proper Grebo, the Vey spoken at Grand 
Cape Mount, the Dey spoken by the former inhabitants of 
Cape Mesurado, the Basa spoken at Basa, the Kru, and the 
dialects of Drewin and St. Andrew’s. Of these the Basa, 
Kru, and Grebo have been reduced to writing by mission- 
aries residing among the people. The Avekwom. family 
comprehends, with the proper Avekwom, the dialects of 
Frisco on the west, and of Basam, Asini, and Apollonia 
on the east: and there may be some affinity between these 
and the dialects spoken northward of Ashanti. The dia- 
lects of the Fanti family are the proper Fanti, the dialect 
of Dick's Cove, that of Akra, and ibly that of Popo. 
But the affinity of the Akra with the Fanti is not very close. 
T’o the same family with the Yebn is already known to be- 
long the Aka or Eyo, and from the position occupied by 
the people who speak it, we may safely conjecture, that there 
are dialects kindred to it, in Central Africa, which are not 
yet brought to light. This may also be assumed, on the 


‘same ground, in respect to the Eifik. 


‘The Mandingo dialect is remarkable for its copiousness, 
easy enunciation, comparative freedom from: nasal and gut- 
tural sonnds, and uniform mode of deriving the plural of 
nouns. ‘The Grebo is characterized by many difficult nasal 
and guttural sounds, a disproportion of monosyliabic words, 
lag deficiency in inflections, and extreme meagerness. It 
has however the advantage over other dialects of the north, 
in being able, by its vanety of tenses, to express the time of 
an action with singular precision. The Avekwom seems 
to be copious and flexible, yet is distinct so far as we now 
know, from either of the dialects east and west of it. ‘The 
Fanti has many sounds which can scarcely be articulated 
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nyento, “child woman,” for “girl ;” so in Grebo: bli diyd, 
“cow man,” for “bull, "and él kba, “cow woman,” for 
“cow.” Adjectives have no degrees of comparison, but dif- 
ferences of degree in quality must, in almost all cases, be 
expressed by circumlocution. All the dialects use particles 
to express the various shades of meaning of different tenses 
and moods, though some are more dependent upon these aux- 
iliaries than others. In all, the reduplicated form of certain 
verbs expresses repetition of action; thus in Mpongwe: 
tendagenda signifies “to walk to and fro,” myenya, “to 
sprinkle,” pombiavombia, “to move backwards and. for- 
wards,” and ftimbiarimdia, “to reel from side to side.” 
The construction of all the dialects is marked by a natu- 
ral simplicity. All agree also in the free use of figures of 
speech, many of which are quite striking; for example, in 
Mpongwe: njali toba, “sky's gun,” is “ thunder,’ bonga 
nalucu, “taken captive by rum,” is ‘ ieee ;” so in Grebo: 
yau 4 po yi, “the sky he winks hiseye, ” signifies “ it lightens,” 
and nyinna iru, “day's child,” is “morning.” In all the dia- 
nts ths nk the names of persons are as we should expect, significant. 
Of these, the following which are very common among the 
Gabun peo e, may be taken as specimens: Wtydni yam, “ my 
shame,” Njuke yam, “my trouble,” Kobonyondo, “ twelve 
o'clock, 7 Thanga, ‘the morning,” Nkolu, “ the afternoon,” 
Pivia zyele, “no consideration,” and Ntyanga juwa, © the 
news of death.” As to computations of number, some of the 
Negro tribes count by fives, Le. they count up to five and 
the higher numbers by multiples of five, while others 
follow the decimal system. 

But this Paper is to be especially devoted to the illustra- 
tion of the two points suggested in the beginning, the ab- 
sence of any discoverable radical affinity between the differ- 
ent families of dialects spoken by the northern division of the 
Negro race, and the apparent common parentage of the din- 
lects spoken by the southern. 









languages; those of the Cape of Good Hope, from the Dutch 
and English; the Mosambique tribe, from the Malagese and | 
| the Arabic; the tribes on the confines of Abyssinia, from the 
'  Ambarie, probably; and those on the borders of Egypt and 
on the southern edge of the Great Desert, from the Arabic, 
_ and possibly from the Coptic. Words thus borrowed, are ac- 
"ا‎ 7" commodated to the genius of the several dialects with which 
00١ مو‎ are acquainted, ether by suffixing a vowel termination, 
by changing one or more of the radical consonants into 
others, by interposing a vowel between two consonants, difh- 
| cult of pronunciation when combined, or by several of these 
i expedients, united. Thus: the English word “plate” has 
been variously altered to ماقم‎ in Mpongwe, plede in Grebo, 
١5 prétye in Fanti, and pretch in Shekani. So: “tobacco” is 
tama in Grebo, fako in Mpongwe, faba in Mandingo, efabba 
* مر‎ Ibu, famaka in Jalof, ete. Bot farther accessions have 
_ معفم‎ made to the vocabularies of the Negro dialects, by an_ 
 onomatopoctical naming of foreign things, seen for the first. 
time. A hand-saw, for example, is variously called. sero in 
٠ Mandingo, grid in Grebo, egxwasa in Mpongwe, ete., ac- 

- cording to the sound of this instrument which took the 
strongest hold upon the imagination of one or the other 
tribe. So, a bell has the name of bikri in. Grebo, falango 

0 gaa woyoinoyo in Bambara, or as and waheal an 

lof, agego m Yebu, and tgelinge in Mpongwe.. _ hie 
Besides these principles بهد"‎ the inesieporattien of new 
words, there are-certain other points in which the dialects of 
ithe Negro race in Africa, so far as investigated, have been 
found to agree. None have either the definite, or indefinite 
article, but they all use a personal, or demonstrative pronoun 
iw place of the former, and substitutea numeral for the lat- 
7 1 ter; thus in Grebo > nyi mu fah duh, “give me knife one,” 
for “a knife,” and nyelwi nd,“ person he,” for “the per- 
80; s0 in Mpongwe: mi jena omd mart, 1 see person one,” 
Pee for “a person,” and onomi wind, * man this,” or onom#i wdnd, 
/ man that,” for “the man.” ‘The distinguishing of the gen- 










_ der of nouns and pronouns by their form is unusual, but all 
- " the dialeets subjoin a separate word, as “ man” or “ woman,” 

7 itieases where the gender is to be marked ; thus in M ngwe: 
 @nwana wonemi, “ child man” stands for “ boy,” Re nd ee 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABULARIES, 
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HEMARES ON THE NEGRO TRIBES oF APRICA‏ اق سو 
AND THEIR DIALECTS.*‏ 


Tue Mountains of the Moon form the line of separ 
between two portions of the Negro race inhabiting the Con- 
tinent of Africa, which differ from one another, not only in - 
respect to physical traits, habits of life, and intellectual char- 
acter, but also as to the degree of relationship which is at 
age 2 ةي عو د اط ماه هيت‎ dialects of | each. 

Negroes living no ose Mountains, speak a; : 
number of dislaets whicl group ال‎ several farm- 
ilies, apparently very little allied to one another ; while th 
natives of the vast region south of the Mountains of the 
Moon, embracing perhaps two-thirds, or three-fourths of the 
entire Negro race, with the exception of the Hottentot tribe 
and a few others ‘probably kindred to that, about which less 
is known, appear to have one language in all their varieties 
of dialect. 

bi multiplicity of dialects isa phenomenon common to 

all parts of the Continent which have been explored, and 
may be readily accounted for by the general ignorance of 
the art of writing, the absence of any thing like extended 
penitical organization, the distance which separates the 
welling-places of the different tribes, the diversity of their 
pursuits, and te intercourse kept up with various foreign 
nations. 

Phe tribes of the western coast have borrowed largely 

from the onic rae English, French and other European 











sane Ne be allowed to his ee hte to the ١ 
of Pi "the Oriental scares ‘valuable hints respecting ل‎ 
srtthgenant of the billowing Papen.” 





who may desire to possess وف‎ of all the resultsof — 
his labors. ‘These publications are :— 
Spree ar etetid Astra of the Soot عسوم‎ 













; Cape Palmas, 1838. 
قر ل(‎ Dictionary of the Grebo Language, in two Parts. 
9 90-1 Cape Palmas, 1839. 
7 ‘The First Part of the Grebo Reader, with notes and a 
Dictionary for the use of beginners. 
Cape Palmas, 1841. 
¥ ris n between the Mandingo, Grebo and Mpongwe 
Pu ie shi i Andon; م‎ the Bibliotheca Sacra for Nov., 1947 
“ee New York 1847. 
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"Pur following vocabularies will, it is believed, be found 


NOTE BY THE COMMITTEE OF‏ ا 
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to throw some new light on a subject hitherto ineorred in 
much obsenrity, ‘and not yet fully cleared up, the relat 
ship to one another of the Negro dialects of eg و17‎ 

Although some of the lists, as will be noticed, have been 
borrowed from sources already accessible, for the sake of 
widening the field of comparison, most of the words here 
given were'collected by Mr. Wilson himself; and any inform- 
ation communicated by this gentleman, with reference. to 
the Negro tribes of Africa and their dialects, is entitled to 
entire confidence, inasmuch as thirteen years of his life have 
been spent among the Negroes of the vicinity of the Gabun 
river and Cape Palmas, in Western Africa, and he has had 
opportunities of extending his acquaintance to tribes of ses 
parts of the Continent, 30 

١ Mr. Wilson has already contributed to enlarge our eet 
edge of the Negro dialects, by several pubheations which we 
sae: pleasure in enumerating here, for the benefit of those 
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“aE might here i long list of recent publications, touching 

nts of orental praia particularly that of the 
OT of لط رومنلا‎ even within two or three 
has been vory much en Many works of special 
interes “original or translated, or digested from original sources, 
have been recently published, ‘which illustrate the history of the 
Arabs, and the influence of their civilization upon the laws, litera- 
ture’and arts of European nations. But the degree of attention at 
pre sent given to oriental studies in this country seems not to call 
for an oriental bibliography: It has been our aim to direct 
attention to these studies, by pointing out some of the most 
initerestir pee oriental research in which progress has _ 
oi: len the last number of this Journal was published, and 
some of of the new means applic to increase our knowledge of the 
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» ~The difficulties in the way of this improvement, pointed out My 
M. Letroune, were such as only French taste, united with skill, 
could well cope with. 

It may be expected, that there will soon be a great multiplica- 
tion of published hi neni texts, which are already made readable 
by the publication of Champollion’s Grammaire Egyptien, Paris : 
1830-41, and the Dictionnaire Egyptien of the same illustrious 
author, Paris: 841-44. 





Chrvauren Bunsen, late Prussian Ambassador at the court o 
Rome, has lately commenced the publication of a work entitled: 
Aegyptens Siclie in der Weltgeschichte. Hamborg;: 1845. The 
volumes before us are chiefly taken up with a discussion of the 
relative value of the authorities to be consulted respecting Egyptian 
history, and with chronological adjustments. ‘The author attempts 
to lay a foundation for the ancient history of pt, by combinis 
the data of the lists of dynasties, of Manetho and Eratosthenes, with 
facts ascertained by the recent deciphering of hieroglyphic monu- 
ments. But the main point of this work remains to be brought out, 
in the concluding book, which will present the history of Egypt in 
its connections with the general history of the world, A memoir 
on Egyptian chronology, which we have reason to expect before 
long from a member of our Society, will take into account the 
views of Chevalier Bunsen, as well as the results, now so earnestly 
looked for, of the researches of Lepsius and Prisse, among the 
monuments of Eeypt, 





~ Turre is a new work relating to the interior of Africa, which 
adds much to our knowledge of that part of the world, so ‘little 
explored by Europeans, and opens the prospect of still farther 
accessions to it, The work to which we refer is: Voyage aw 
Darfour, par le Cheyk Mohammed ebn-Omar el Tounsy, traduit 
def Arabe par le Dr, Perron, et publié par les soins de Mf. Jomard. 
Paria: 1845. It was composed at the request of Dr. Perron, by 
his Arabic master in Cairo, whom he found to have travelled exten- 
sively in the interior of Africa, Another volume by the same 
author will give some account of Borgou, The last Report of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris informs as that 

“It is probable, that the new proof which M. Perron has given, of what 
may be drawn from Museulian travellers in the interior of Africa, and 
of the facility with which they visit countries, closed against us, will yield 


ing for rare: manuscripts in some of the ضام‎ libraries of the East. 
On this literary errand, he has visited Algiers and Constantina, and 
has been more than a year in Constantinople. A letter, dated 
December 14, 1545, addressed to Professor Mohl of Paris, and 

lished in the Journal Asiatique for January 1846, indicates some 


of the objects he has in view in his researches, as follows: 


4 If people want to know, at Paris, what direction I have given to my 
labors, you may reply, that T propose to bring hack complete catalogues of 
atl daa لصي‎ - 1 dy have several of them. | examine every work 
which seems to me to promise information of value, relative to the history 
and the ancient literature of the Arabs. له‎ take epecial pains to obtain 
facts corey northern Africa, Spain, the invasions of the Arabs into 
France and Italy, and their establishments in Sicily, in Sardinia, in the 
Balenric isles, etc., also respecting the crusades, especially the first. 1 
examine all works of pina and mathematica, all treatises translated 
from the Greek, (unfortunately 1 bave not found many of these.) I search 
for copies of the ancient epic poems of Persia.” 

We are happy to be informed, by other letters, that his researches 
have not been fruitless, but have been the means of bringing to 
Tight several importint works relating to the history of the Arabs. 
‘He has, also, found a copy of El-Biriny’s work on India mentioned 
above, which he thinks must be the original of that in the Royal 







Library. | 0 

‘Baron De Slane seéms to have had no difficulty in obtaining an 
order from the Porte, | iving him admission to any library he might 
wish to visit, and facilities in examining and copying from any 


maninript whaerer. 





| 18 the Journal. des Sarans for April, 1845, the well-known 
archmologist Letronne communicates the information, that the 
Director of the Royal Printing House at Paris gs having steel 
punches cut for two sizes of hieroglyphic types. “Hitherto, it has 
coo ‘necessary to engrave or lithograph all ieroglyphic texts, or 









roups of characters, of single signs, which have been required to 
be. introduced into any published work. For instance, Champol- 
lion's Dictionnaire Egyption was lithographed throughout, the 
French text, as well as the hieroglyphics explained by it. But 
now, as soon as these types ore cust, hicroglyphic characters and 
continuous texts may be printed in the same manner as the Greek, 
or Hebrew. This can not but be of great consequence, at the 
present time, when the brilliant discovery of Champollion is con- 
tinually leading to a more extended knowledge ه‎ Egyptian an- 
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are not able at present to judge of what can be said in favor of it, 
not having seen Professor Neumann's memoir. | 

A suggestion somewhat kindred to this, but which might, as we 
think, be placed on more substantial grounds, has been recently 
put forth and advocated by M. d'Eichthal, im a paper read before 
the Asiatic Society of Paris, but not yet published, to our know!l- 
edge, which argues from the resemblance between the Buddhist 
monuments of Eastern Asia and those lately discovered in Central 
America, in favor of ascribing to the influence of the Buddhists, 
the civilization of the native American races, , 


mm ee اسم‎ 


Ir has been for some time announced, that on Arabic manage 
exists in the Royal Library at Paris, containing most valuable 
notices of the state of literature and science im India, at the com- 
mencementof the eleventh century. The author of it is ascertained 
to have been El-Birtiny, a member of a society of learned men 
formed at the capital of Kharism, who accompanied Mahmiid of 


Gazneh to India, and “ spent many years there, initiating himself 
into the Hindu sciences,” as well as communicating the science of 
the Arabs to the Hindus, He was acquainted with the Sanskrit 
language, as appears from his citing two works translated from it 
into the Arabic, by himself. 

Professor Reinaud of Paris bas already published from this 
manuscript, in the Journal Asiatique for August, September and 
October, 1844, a geographical description of India, of the highest 
importance with reference to the history of the country at the 
period referred to, and which throws light upon traditions of much 
moré ancient times. The publication of the whole text, with a 
French translation and notes, has been undertaken by M. Munk, 
one of the Altigchés of the cabinet of manuscripts of the Royal 
Library, 

It is expected that this work will be of special use in assisting to 
determine the dates of the history of Hindu literature, about which 
there is at present much uncertainty. Its value in every respect 
is heightened by the fact of its having been composed before the 
Seacrest conquest could have altered the state of things in 

ndia. 


د -- سم حب هد 


' Banow Mac Guckin De Slane of Paris, one of the first Arabic 
scholars of the age, has been occupied nearly two years in search- 






. Fergusson | on to speak of those caves which seem not 
of Buddhist ori in, but we have no object 1 ing hi 
farther. We Ship aad thet هط‎ bes’ مله‎ published a separate ' 
entitled: Iestrations of the rock-cut temples of India, desi, 
fo illustrate the architecture of the Buddhist and Brahmanical 
caves and monoliths, from the earliest to the cat ako at which 
such works were executed in India. London: 18 ١ 





"Tur Memoir on Buddhism by Professor Schott of Berlin, which 
was spoken of in the Inst number of this Journal as about to be 
yublished, has appeared. Its tile is: Ueber den Buddhaismus 
in Hochasien und in. China con WW, Schott, Berlin: 1546, 
The last Report of the Asiatic Society of Paris says of it: 
| لولس سيط نان‎ x with a short exposition of the Buddhist doctrine, 
and of its introduction into Chinn and Thibet; he afterwards discusses in 
detail and in an ingenious manner the modifications of several of the most 
important dogmas, which originated with the Chinese, and ends his 
memoir with numerous extracts from the Sey Boca a popular work 
of great reputation in Chinn. This treatise does not exhaust the great 
pcre eae re 
requ the present state of knowledge. Since the work of M. ! 
pouf has begun to throw light upon the chace of Buddhist sects ond 
echools, and to afford the means of classifying them and reducing them to 
me leading branches, it is of chief i tance to make special researches 


neral doctrine has taken among each 
ifications brought to it by the particular 







ee ce 


_ Proresson Neumann, of Minich, has published a Memoir, enti- 
tled: Mexico tm funften Jahrhundert nach Chinesischen Quellen, 
von C.F. Newmans. Minchen: 1845; “in which," to use the 
language of the last Report of the Asiatic Society of Paris, which 
furnishes us with this item of intelligence, “ he identifies Mexico 
with Fousang, a country spoken of by the Chinese Buddhist trav- 
ellers, as situated at the distance of two thousand leagues from 
China, on the east." This seems a very bold conjecture, bat we 


older series of Behar and Cuttack; and though some are found ال‎ 
the western caves, their existence there appears to be quite accidental, 
2. The second subdivision consists of a verandah, opening behind into 
cells for the abode of the priesta, but without sanctuaries, or images of 
y sort. The simplest form of this class consists of ‘merely one square 
with a porch, several instances of which oceur in the Cuttack series ; 
aah se oe + ood at Ajunta, in the oldest Viharn there, the arrange- 
pia eae hear nace ar the verandah opening into a square hall, 
on three sides of which the cells are situated. 
2 In the third subdivision of the Vihara caves, the lost arrangement is 
farther extended by the enlargement of the hall, and the 
necessity of its centre being supported by pillars; and in this division, 
besides the cella that surround the ball, there is always a dee recess 
facing the entrance, in which i مدا‎ ‘placed a statue of with 
his usual attendants, thua fitting the cave to 0 not only an abode 
atlas ney tae pe اج‎ coat a 1177+ t Haug, the statue of 
replaced bye pe, (the reli depositary ;) but this is, 
bakire, م‎ solitary instance of its existence in a Vihara cave, 
‘o this fivieion | belongs by far the greatest nomber of the Buddhist 
سات بن‎ The moat eplendid of them are those at Ajuntn. .. . “* 
The second class consists of Buddhist Choitya Caves. 
These are the temples, or if 1 may use the expression, the churches of 
series, and one or more of them ia attached to every set of caves in 
the west of India, thoug whee alg ps oo عو عو جسم‎ 


Unlike the Vibaraa, lan ond bigs لسع‎ of all these caves is 
exactly the same... 1.1.44. In the Vihoras, we wig gn the. pro- 
from the ا‎ to the perfect monastery, but these seem 


at ance ها‎ have sprung to perfection, and the Karli cave, which is the 
most perfect, is, 1 believe, also the oldest in Indio, Had the style been 
gradually elaborated in the rock, from the imperishable nature of such 
monuments we could not fail to have discovered the earlier attempts ; 





0 ا‎ bo tok ry af gr trace off stich buildeas existe in Indi 
rit I believe, in ry at nor in the Buddhist countries beyon ‘the 


All these caves consist of an external porch, or music gall 
nal gallery over ب لسري‎ conten abe which Y ill ths saan 
(from its resemblance to what bears that name in our churches,) which 
always at least twice the leng سد . قا بلجد مهام دسي سني ند بيلاسا‎ 
ماف عا‎ of chick an 0 ds Chai (abring,} 

WAH Flanue a or 1 

A narrow aisle alwa raya sad « Daghopa of Cais, (erin 7 ere 

نامع ع ماء COLIN, ٠‏ وده له مي 8 nave by‏ 


In the older tompiss, ths consiata of و‎ a plain circular drum, 
surmounted by sphe عاو‎ strane by ak: ee 
the umbrella of state: In the earlier examples this 
fn frent of the more modern Da fair tate ia alway مف مر‎ 
containing a figure of Baddha ‘attendants ; 
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ceasion of this proposed exploration by Government seems 
to have been the presentation of a memoir by James سيو نه‎ Ee 
in. Teh to. the 2 A.S. of Great Britain and Ireland, giving an 
rchitectural description of all the rock-cut caves which are known 
o exist in indie, excepting those of the province of Behar. This 
description was drawn from personal observations, made for the 
express purpose ‘of ascertaining the مإ بض‎ objects of these pow 
erto mysterious structures ;"" and apparently im consequence of 
cose it awakened, “ the Council of the Society presented a me- 
to the Court of Directors, on the subject of these caves," 
| orders are said to “ have been forwarded to the different Pres- 
idencies to employ competent persons to draw and copy the anti- 
es and paintings in each district; so that “ we may at last 
hope to have these caves illustrated in a manner worthy of their 
ie gp a and great historical interest." 

Fergusson’s memoir, thou ongh brief, contains more precise 
views, than any one before him given, of the plan and purpose 
of these monuments. It approximates to an expoeition, on architec- 
tural grounds, of their chronological relation to one another, and 
cant twenty-seven caves, never before described, which are at 

Ajunta, in a ravine where the Ghats rise from the valley of the river 
| apti to the table-land of the Dekhan, and of which Mr. Fergusson 
says: 

a art a Roddhistic series, and almost every change in cave 
br Aer hatin ta Vesta Rosters felon ef aboot One’ honanen 

or twelve hundred years, which is nearly the term during which that 
ion flourished in ita native land; and they thus form a sort of chro- 





nometric scale which I found extremely useful in my attempts to ascertain 
roc oe a sa ober dation: kine of which are هه‎ complete 


i This 11 architectural classification of the caves which 
bear marks of a Buddhist origin, corresponds in a striking manner 
with the social and religious development of Buddhism, as indicated 
by the Sanskrit books of Nepal. We will quote it here, by way 
am. 


Lag وال عد تعن‎ what we have said on that subject, in our notice 
s work on the history of Buddhist : 


Ae far on my k yr of the Ayah rect of India da,” an‏ ع" 
Mr. Fergusson, “ 2 a be classified under the fol her‏ 


2 : بو عام‎ Mooatery Caves 

1. The first subdivision of this clase consists of natural caverns, or 
Cones: Highly smprored OF urs; they are, as might be assumed, the most 
ancient, and are only found sppropristed to religious purposes in the 


the last year, Mr: Norris, Assistant Secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, discovered that this i inserip- 
tion has its duplicate, essentially, in another at Kapur di Giri, near 
Peshawer in Affghanistan, which was fuc-similed on cotton, at great 
sa ur English traveller, Mr; Charles Masson, in the’ year 
twas reserved, however, for the distinguished Director of 
the Bee A. of Great Britain and Ireland, Professor Wilson, to 
make a more complete examination of the inscription of Kapur di 
Giri, than was attempted by Mr, Norris. 
With these explanations, we quote the following from the last 
Annual Report of the R. A. 8, of Gr. B. and I: , 


6 The Council have also reason to ex t that the final examination of 
site اف ا‎ soap ot Kapur di Giri, by the Director of the Socie- 
ty, will be compl in the course of a few months. The originals have 
rin ry oy Mr Ba cc with the ee te the i co 
ption made r. Westergaard. Some differences of interpreta 
from that of the Girnar tablets by Mr, J. _ are likely to occur, but 
the curious facts of the general conformi ae ee و ع0‎ and their 
نا عنامت‎ in specifying the names هن‎ ond other Greek 
princes, will be put beyond question.” 





Tue Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol. VIII. Part 1, published in 1844, announces, that the 
British Government has undertaken to obtain accurate drawings of 
the architecture and decorations of all the rock-cut caves of 
India, The caves of Ellora, Salsette and Elephanta have already 
been explored and described by unaided individea) enterprize ; but 
there are others on the opposite side of India and in Behar, of 
which we know little, and a whole series of sculptured caverns, at 
Ajunta in the Vindya mountains, of which until recently no account 
we er has been given. Imperfect, however, as has been the 
examination hitherto made of this class of monuments, it has shown 
the importance of 1 more thorough and accurate exploration, em- 
bracing all, for it has produced the conviction, that the ancient 
history of India, particularly the history of Buddhism in that coun- 
try, will be very mach cleared up, when the united labors of the 
draughtsman, the architect and the scholar, upon all these monu- 
ments, scattered across India from Bombay to Cuttack, مر‎ 
with the inscriptions found in them, shall have classified the 
wee of art, vane eerie their aoe relation te a another, 

as to some 2 in 
which they are found. ee 1 ron 














‘ear 1835, when:he copied for himself the tablets of Hamadan, and 
om that time he hos pursued it, independent + 4508 the most part, of 
م‎ fesearches going on simultaneously in Europe. To him the 
d-world is particularly indebted for the first copy of an in- 

eription at Behistun, or Bisitun, in the Persian character, which 
titains im itself, as is said, more than all the other cuneiform 

inscriptions together, previously copied, and proves to be of special 
value asa historical monument. ‘The commencement of a Memoir 
by Major Rawlinson, on the whole subject of these inscriptions, and 
on-the-tablets.of Behistun in particular, giving his copy of them, 
vith translations in Latin and English, and notes, may be found in 

Part’ 1, Vol. X. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 

Great Britain and Ireland, published during the last year, ny Gecd 

don. Major Rawlinson is A understood to have applied himself, 

with success, to the deciphering of the so-called Babylonian cunei- 
form character, respecting which nothing has yet been published. 
‘The greater part of the inscriptions of Van, as well as all those 


yeiform inseriptions so early as im the 






ied by Botta, remain for the most pert, an unexplored mine. 
The ot rap respecting them is an Essai de déchiffre- 
ment de ecriture Assyrenne, pour servir dlerplication du monument 
de-Khorsabad, par ,قل‎ Loewenstern, Paris; 1646. Ibis reported, 
however, in the Journal of the R. A, 5, of Great Britain and Ireland, 
that Major Rawlinson ‘ hopes to be able ere long to ascertain the 
general application of the Assyrian tablets.” 

ait. 
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_ Aworner interesting branch of paleography is soon to bave new 
light thrown upon it by Professor H. H. Wilson of Oxford. In the 
last number of this Journal, page 103, the fact of the propagation 
of Buddhism more than two centuries before the Christian era, 
westward of the Indus, was proved from an inscription in a dialect 
of the Sanskrit found at Girnar in Guzerat, and deciphered by 
James Prinsep, ret the late distinguished Secretary of | Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. This is one of a class of indice, 
extant in widely separated parts of Central India, all of which 
were interpreted by Mr. Prinsep, and were found to relate to the 
same subject, the propagation of Buddhism, and to owe their 
existence to the same ancient sovereign, Asoka, who reigned in the 
third century before Christ. But a special interest has attached 
itself to the inscription of Girnar, on account of its mentioning, as 
Mr. Prinsep was led to believe, the names of a Greek Antiochus 
anda Ptolemy. It therefore excited much curiosity when, during 


of. Bot in the year 1843, a Dane by the name of Westergaard, 
once a pupil of Professor Lassen, visited India and Persia, under 
the patronage of the King of Denmark, for the express purpose of 
making archaelogical researches, and at Persepolis sue cl mot 
only in amending all the copies of inseriptions which Niebuhr had 
there made, by comparing them with their originals, but also copied 
several inscriptions in that neighborhood, for the first time, Mr. 
Wes having, on his return to Europe, with great liberality 
ef mind communicated to his former instructor, the new materials 
which he had amassed, Professor Lassen published in 1844-45, im 
Parts 1 and 3 of Vol. VL of the 2ritschrift fir die uncle des 
Morgenlandes, his last treatise relative to these inscriptions, enti- 
tled: Die Alt-Persischen Keilinschriften nach Herrn N. بمل‎ Wese 
tergaard's Mittheilunzen, to which is appended a restoration of the 
latter half of the inseription H, on Tab. xxxi. of Niebuhr, founded 
upon Mr. Westergaard’s collation of it with the original, and the 
Persian part of a tri-lingual inseription at Nakshi Rustam, near 
Persepolis, first copied by Mr, Westergaard. It is necessary here 
to observe, that several distinct species of cuneiform writing have 
been recognized by paleographists who have attended to the sub- 
ject. But there is not yet an agreement, as to the number of 
pecies to be distinguished, or the names to be given to them, 
The simplest: is (generally called the Persian, the اعدف‎ ‘complicatnl 
the Babylonian, and the character of the inscriptions of Van and 
Khorsabad has been designated as the Assyrian, Of these, Prof. 
Lassen has attempted to decipher only the first. Nor was attention 
directed to any other, from the time of Grotefend up to the year 
1844, In that year, however, a new field was opened by Mr. 
Westergaard, in an attempt to decipher the character of the Achae- 
menidan monuments of Persia, which be considers to form a species 
by itself, distinct from either the Persian, Babylonian, or Assyrian, 
though most resembling the latter, and which he calls Median. 
Mr. Westergaard’s analysis of this character is fully set forth in a 
paper in the English language, published at Copenhagen in the 
emoires de la Societé Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, for 1844, 
It was, algo, made known in the year 1845, in an Essay by Mr, 
terg@erd, which appeared in Part? of Vol. VI. of the Aeitschrift 
fiir d. K. d. Morgenfandes. Both these articles are accompanied 
with inscriptions, all of which Mr, Westergaard himself either 
copied, or made out by collating the copies of Niebubr and Rich 
with their originals, The so-called Median part of the tri-lingual 
inscription of Nakshi Rustam, was published by Mr. Westergaard, 
for the first time, in the volumes just referred to. . 
It only remains to notice the Jabors in this field of paleography 
of Major Rawlinson, British Resident at Bagdad. This gentle- 













Zend-Avesta, applying his knowledge of the Zend to a reading of 
ee Sg — - va the Sey virtrane Zari added two hight to 
euneifo phabet proposed | he latter, brought to light a 
_ هاج سج‎ OS the language of the inscriptions, and estab- 
lished the reading of the name Achsemenid#. ‘Ten years passed 
away after the appearance of Rask's essay, when, in 1536, Pro 
fessor Burnouf of Paris published his Memoire sur dewz Inscriptions 
cunéiformes trowvées pres 'ل‎ Hamadan; and Professor Lassen of 
Bonn immediately followed with his work entitled: Die alt-Per- 
sischen Kicl-Inschriften von Persepolis, Up to this time, in the 
attempts made to decipher the alphabet and unravel the meani 

of these inscriptions, two of the copies of Niebuhr, marked B am 
Gon his Tab, xxiv., had been chiefly relied upon. But M. Baor- 
noul"s attention was turned to two inscriptions copied from rocks 
near Hamadan, in the ancient Median, which he found among the 

papers of the traveller Schultz, in the Cabinet of the Royal Librar 
at Paris, though they were not made by him, but by M. Vidal, 
pie aie of the French consulate at Aleppo, and, as is supposed, by 
an Englishman, named Stewart. ‘T’hese inscriptions were published 
for the first time, in connection with M. Burnouf's Mémoire. ‘The 
investigations of Professor Lassen were based upon five out of the 
eleven inscriptions copied by Niebuhr, together with copies of three 
of the same made by Sir Robert Ker Porter, which were published 
on Plates xliv. and |v. in Vol. L of his Travels, London, 1821 ; 
he also made use of a large inscription contained in Voyage de 
Corneille Le Brun por la Muscorte et la Perse, Vol. 11. Tab. CXXXI., 
and of an inscription at Murghab, in the neighborhood of Persepolis, 
eopied by Sir Robert K. Porter, and published on Plate xiii, in 
Vol. 1: of his Trerels, M. Burnouf ne See for his results chiefly 
pon a very exact knowledge of the Zend language, to which that 
the cuneiform inscriptions was from the first, perceived to be 
intimately related, Prot r Lassen proceeded on the supposition 
that inscriptions, alongside of bas-reliefs representing persons evi- 
dently of different nations, would give the names of the nations to 
which they severally belonged. After the publication of these 
works, there was another interval of some years, during which this 
field of archaeology seems to have remained uncultivated, until 
in 1830, appeared at London, Rich's Babylon and Persepolis, con 
taining very exact les of inscriptions at Persepolis or in its 
vicinity, im part never before copied ; and in the Journal Asiatique 
for April, May and June, 1840, were at length given to the world 
al] the copies of inseriptions at Van, in the ancient Assyria, made 
by the traveller Schultz. The next step was the publication of 
a's inseriptions, by the Asiatic Society of Paris, already spoken 
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expnsed to the air, were linble very soon to crumble to’ pieces, 
The Freneh Government undertook also, the transportation to 
Paris of as many of the bas-relief and other remains exhumed, as 
it should be possible to remove, which probably already form an 
Assyrian Museum in that city, It now appears that, by the con- 
tinuance of the liberality and enlightened spirit, of the French Gov- 
ermment, we are to have a complete account of every thing discov- 
ered by M. Botta, in a work prepared by himself and M. Flandin, 
which, it may be expected, will enable the learned to estimate the 
value of these discoveries, and will perhaps in their hands, be the 
means of throwing light upon what has ever, hitherto, been one of 
the darkest portions of history. Meanwhile, wet interesting letters 
from M. Botta to Professor Mohl of Paris, detailing the progress of 
his researches, and accompanied with copies أت‎ inscriptions: a 

drawings of sculptures, may be found in the Journal Asafigque, 
from July, 1843, to Oct. 18544 : ١1 عد‎ 

But the number of Assyrian monuments brought to light, has 
been increased by explorers who have succeeded M. Botta in the 
field. A Frenchman, named Layard, is at present occupied in 
uncovering at Nimrod, a. monument which like that of Khorsabad, 
isaverlaid with inscriptions ; and the Jowrnel Asiatique for March, 
1846, informs us, also, that an officer of the French Consulate at 
Mosul has discovered at the distance of thirteen leagues from that 
city, in the direction of north-west, in a sort of natural recess, on 
the side of م‎ steep mountain, sculptures identical in character 
with those of Khorsabad. 

It may be expected, that we shall here report the progress whith 
has been made in deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions. But 
this must be, for the present, deferred. We will, however, simply 
state the means by which knowledge on the subject has been 
advanced, with a view to directing the inquiries of any one who 
may desire to inform himself further. 

in 1802, Professor Grotefend of Gottingen laid the foundation of 
a cuneiform alphabet by conjecturally reading the names of Darius 
and Xerxes in inscriptions of Persepolis, copied by Niebuhr, (See 
Tabb. xxiv. and xxxi, in Vol. UL, of his Reisrbeschreibung, Copen- 
hagen, cin raya fullest account of the system which Grotefend 
based upon conjecture may be found in an appendix to the 
fourth edition of Heeren's Ideen ther aie Politik, den Verkehr, 
und den ETandel der vornchmsten Volker der alten Welt, published 
at Gottingen in 1824. In 1823, M. St. Martin of Paris suggested 
some unimportant improvements in the alphabet of Grotefend, which 
were made known in Vol, XIL of the Memoires "ا ول‎ Academie des 
Inscriptions, 2d series, He was. followed by Professor Rask, who 
in an essay translated and published at Berlin, in 1826, under the 
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of these two, is the introduction of Judaism into Southern Ara- 
biny though on what ground he does not explain, and assuming, 
that chronological inferences may be drawn from or lists of Him- 
yaritic’ kings whoare ‘said to have reigned from the time of that 
event to the days of Muhammed, supposes the inscription of Ba'na 
to bear the date of 127 years before Muhammed, and that of Hisn 
Ghurab, in which we read the date of (40, or 604, to be of the GOth 
or 06th year before Muhammed. But those royal lists are too un- 
certain to be made a ground for chronological calculations. It has 
been already intimated, that the Himyaritic inscriptions them- 
selves will probably contribute to their completion and settlement ; 
to which may be added, that Barony. Wrede, on a recent tour in 
Hadramanut, in Southern Arabia, found a manuscript giving the 
names of a series of twenty Himyaritic kings, who have never 
before been heard of. ‘This series is to be published by M. Fresnel, 
in the Journal Astatique, with the permission of the discoverer, 
in anticipation of his own narrative of his researches. 

. Another visit to Saba is contemplated by M. Arnand, if the 
French ment will aid him in the undertaking. This is the 
more'to be desired, as it is reported that, after M. Arnand's first 
visit; an ancient sculptured coffer, filled with gold pieces, was found 
among the ruins of Saba by the Arabs, who destroyed it, at the 
same time melting up the gold,—and also, that another coffer, of 
metal, bearing sculptures, has still more recently been discovered 
by them, which the Kadhy of Saba has preserved, 


oe 


We learn from the French correspondence of the “ National 
Intelligencer,” under date of July 2, 1846, that the French Cham- 
bers “have agreed to the appropriation of three hundred thousand 
frances for the ec under Ministerial auspices, of the work 
of Botta and Flandin, upon the remains discovered on the site of 
the ancient Nineveh.” It is generally known, that M. Botta, French 
Cénsul at Mogul, has been instrumental in bringing to light sculp- 
tured “marbles, in great number, principally bas-relicfs, and the 
dutline of an edifice, and many cuneiform inscriptions, by exea- 
vations made under his direction at Khorsabad, on the supposed 
sité‘of Nineveh: M. Botta having undertaken and for some time 
ap ity the work on his own private account, afterwards’ re- 

ved aid from the French Government, which sent an artist, M. 
Flandin, to make drawings of the objects discovered; for it was 
found, thatthe slabs bearing sculptures and inscriptions, on being 
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enerally allowed, have proved an entire failure. Those points 
fa which Professor Roediger and M. Fresnel are agreed, aay be 
considered as settled, | 
Not so much progress has been made in interpreting the in- 
criptions. So far, indeed, as there is an agreement in respect to 
the alphabet, there must be the same reading of the words, But 
little points of difference as to the value of the letters, and the 
eat difficulty of seizing the grammatical peculiarities of a newly 
scovered language, make it necessary to open a wide field of 
comparison and inference, by attempting the interpretation of many 
different inscriptions, before any one can be rendered with con- 
fidence. The only inscription. of which, M.. Fresnel has published 
an interpretation, is one found at Sa'na, originally copied by Mr. 
interpretati ob teas تامام‎ with the inscription itself, ac- 
cording to Cruttenden’s copy, is contained in the article ‘referred 
to, in the Trmitetigia. atthe Americun Ethnological Society, it 
may be wellto give,-Here, that of Fresnel, with Arnaud's copy, 
which was made, as it appears, with special care, and differs in 
several points from Cruttenden’s, The inscription will be found 
on the annexed Plate (II), The following is M. Fresnel's trans 
lation of it: 
“1. Abd-Kulalem and his much honored (spouse) have transferred the 
property (or the enjoyment) of their house | 
2. to - and their children have made a solemn declaration and 
have presented to the gods the words (clauses) | 
3. of the contract. As for those who may violate the eworn pledge, let 
L ماه ع‎ by the aad of WB leila The said) 
4. to mise e md of the | |) compassionate, (The said) con- 
tract (entered into) at the date oh the year 573. tive!” 


Beside the inscriptions ved by M. Arnaud, we have in the 
Journal Asiatique for Bent — tet. 1845, a text of the Hisn Ghurib 
inscription, im Arabic characters, differing materially from Lieut, 
Wellsted's copy, upon which all attempts hitherto made to deci- 
pher it, have been founded. What authority this new text has, 
does not appear; but as it is not” ‘ven in. Him aritic letters, we 
suppose it to be merely a conjectural emendation by M. Fresnel, of 
the old copy. It is much to be desired that this inscription لك‎ 
be newly copied, by one who has a knowledge of the Himyaritic 
alphabet as at present agreed upon, and of the attempts which have 
been made to interpret these monuments ; for it is one of the long 
of the inscriptions yet discovered, and is the only one, beside 
of Sa'na, just now noticed, which seems to contain a date. 

M. Fresnel conjectures, that the epoch referred to in the dates 
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in the first volume of the Transactions of the American Ethnologi- 
eal Society, published in 1845, by Mr. W. W. Turner, whom we 
now number among our own associates, some information respect- 
ing the present state of discovery in this held, may not be without 
utatest. 


In the summer of 1244, a Frenchman named Th. Jos. Arnaud, 
etrated from Djiddeh, on the Red Sea, into the interior of 
Roath, Arabia, as far هه‎ Mareb, which is not known to have 
been ever before visited by a European, and made most interesting 
and valuable discoveries of ruins, and inscriptions in the rig يده‎ 
character. He found in the environs of Mareb, remains, in all*prob- 
ability, of the celebrated dyke, which Arab tradition tells us was 
built there by an ancient Sabean king, and the ruptare of which is 
said to have caused emigrations northward, reaching ta the Hedjaz, 
which gave its shape to the whole subsequent history of northern 
Arabia, M.Arnaud also saw ruins with which local tradition con- 
hects the name of the Queen of Saba, Belkis, known among the 
Arabs as the visitor of Solomon, The narrative of his journey to 
Mareb and back is inserted in the Journal Asiatique, for Feb,— 
March, and for April—May, 1845, : ظ‎ 
, But this journey was one of peculiar interest, as it was the occa- 
sion of M. Arnaud’s copying from scattered blocks and walls of 
م‎ A among the ruins which he was the first to discover, fifty- 
three Himyaritic inscriptions, or more than all previously collected 
put ther, which, when deciphered, can scarcely fail to throw 
some light upon the appropriation of those ruined Biructures them- 
selves, as well as upon the history of the ancient Hitmyaritic, or 
Sabean kings, whose names transmitted to us by Arab tradjtion, 
so many learned men have vainly endeavored to connect, in such 
way 4s to establish a probable chranole y Of primeval Arab history. 
3 tds ee are all ا‎ in dis Journal A siatique, 
or Sept.—Oect, 1845, from types cast expressly for the wpe se by 
the Director of the Royal. rinting House at Paris ; ae he well. 
known orientalist, M. Fresnel, who unites learned labors with the 
duties of French Consul! at Djiddeh, whose enthusiasm, indeed, in 
learned research led to M. Arnaud's so successful journey, has given 
with the inscriptions his own alphabet of the Himyaritic language, 
and a transcript of all the tablets into Arabic characters, together 
with some essays in deciphering. M. Fresnel's alphabet coincides 
in the main, with that agreed upon among the Germans, but falls in 
with the views of Professor Roediger rather than with those of 
Gesenius, where these differ from one another. The annexed Plate 
exhibits the results arrived at by each of the several paleographists 
who have sg د‎ to determine the value of the E imyaritia ماع[‎ 
ters, excepting Rev. Mr. Forster, whose labors here, as seems to. be 
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scription of two guiness per annum; for which they will be entitled to 
a copy of each book published by the aid of this fand.” 

The officers of the Society, among whom are The Hon, Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Professor Wilson of Oxford, and Rev. William 
Cureton, are men whose reputation is a sufficient guarantee for the 
successful execution of their undertaking. 

oe its auspices have already been published the following 
works : 

Phe Theophania of Eusebius, (in Syriac,) edited from an ancient 
MS. recently discovered, By Professor 8. Lee, D. D. 

Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, by Muhammed 
oe stani, (in Arabic,) edited by Rev. W. erties Part I, 

Biographical Dictionary of Filustrious Afen, chiefly at the begin- 
ning of Tiare b Yalva Alnawawt (in Arabic, edited by Dr 
Ferdinand Wistenfeld. 7 Parts. 

The Sama-Veda, (in Sanskrit,) edited by Rev. J. Stevenson ; 
printed under the superintendence of Professor H. H. Wilson. 04 
Lhe Treasury of Secrets, by Nizimi, edited from an ancient MS. 
by N. Bland, Esq. 

Pillar of the Creed of the Sunnites, being a brief ition of 
their principal tenets, by Alnasafi, to which is subjoined a shorter 
core of a similar nature, (in’Arabic,) edited by Rev. William 


ee 


From the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, for January, 1844, we 
extract the following announcement : 

“The Dutch government has Intely established at Delft a special 
Academy for the preparation of officers for the Dutch possessions in the 
East Indies, and appointed the well known orientalist, T’. Roorda, to be 






iT of the lan geography and ethnography of Nethedland- 
Indin,—who has alao of late been re rintending the third edition of the 
Javanese grammar of De Groot and Gericke,” 

We also learn from the last Report of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, that the Society of Arts and Sciences of Batavia has asst Br 
to publish whatever is important in the Kavi, Javanese and Mala 
literature, hitherto unknown,—a service to oriental learning whieh 
it enjoys peculiar facilities for rendering. 


Tue subject of the Himyaritic inscriptions of Southern Arabia 
having been opened to scholars in this country by an able ariicle 
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١ ين‎ To form به‎ library of books, maps, plans and manuscripts; and to 
ere metric den inscriptions, papers نيه صختس يج‎ 


Id the circumstances of the Soci Porat لاله وا‎ Cah 1 
fied alas 2 سرك تستمنو لجنيا مولس مجعم‎ hase 0 


‘of excavating and otherwise oring, the ruins of antiquity ; 
it least to mesist by certain grants of expan, the rin gy 
يها رحب كد مسري‎ always to the approval of the members at a general 
ng,—those travellers of well. ات‎ talent, experience and respecta- 
lity, who my lend bo engaged in such undertakings. 
8. To promote the diffusion of useful knowledge and aid in the progress 
of civilization in any way which circumstances permit, and opportunity 


me yo 4 ES to co-operate with and uphold the welfare of kindred 








institutions. 

10. In fine, while the members are enjoying intellectual and social 
intercourse with persons of congenial tastes, and who have traversed the 
see aon Taber Bar of whom might not otherwise have an 


opportunity of meeting,) to encourage and advance as a Public Bod 

literatore, acience and 3 rts عرد‎ in. i, Nobis, Ab nie مف‎ ty, Pales, 

tine, Syria, Mesopotamia and Asia. ; and as. le to امع‎ 
lect and impart to others, whatever ia interesting and 0 authentic concern- 


ing | ere lands," 
rool واس‎ necessary fora Resident Member are, the having 
m one or other of the countries specified, published concerning 
thes or otherwise evinced an interest in the objects before enumerated, 
“ A regular correspondence will be kept up with those who are residi 
in various parts of the East, and all communications of interest will be 
read at the general meetings of the Society.” 


aa present Secretary of this Society is Dr. Holt Yates of Lon- 





“Tt has published one volume, under the title: Ori l papers 
read before the Syro-Egyptian Society of London, Vol. I Part, 
London, 1545; and has announced the publication hereafter, onder 
its auspices, of a work “On Cuneatic Writing, by Signor Mus- 
sabini.” 


ie ah 


A Society for the publication of oriental texts, established at 
London in 142, promises to furnish important helps to & more 
extensive knowledge of oriental literature. 


“The object which this Society proposes to itself, is, to enable learned 
orjentalista to ‘print standerd works, in the Syrinc, Arabic, Persian, Turk- 
ish, Sanskrit, Chinese and other longunges of the East, by defraying, 
either wholly, or in part, the cost of such printing and pablicetine, : 

In order to raise a fund for this purpose, the members will pay a eub- 
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ination and digestion. But for bringing to light manuscripts not 
yet carried to , or additional copies of such as are rare, 
and ردن‎ hoy use of those which are preserved in the libraries of the 
vast collecting products of oriental nature and art, and 
2opular traditions ade song and describing monuments, ruins, coins 
and natural scenery, and delineating actual life and character, and 
religious نا‎ , and the political state of things, at present, in the 
East,—all w ich -are speropcane objects of inquiry for those who 
seek to promote orient €,—our own Society has in its 
members who are missionaries, and official se ا‎ atives of the 
United States in Eastern exanities, a band of highly intelligent 
agents, and in many cases such as are well qualified an learning for 
k, through whom it ought to contribute not a little to the 
increase of the general stock of knowledge respecting the East. 
Our great .merchants, too, who hold intercourze with many of 
the most prominent, as well as the less known. Eastern nations, 
have it in their power, in connection with such of our countrymen, 
resident in the East, as have become familiar with its languages 
and custome, ل‎ to aid in procoring for oriental scholars at 
home, those collections of manuscripts, etc,, which, as Professor 
Roediger says, are often so important a substitute for observation 
on the spot, and indispensable helps to the critical investigation 
of orpental vexts, 





Anotuer society kindred to our own, which has been founded 
since the publication of the last number of this Journal, is the 
“ Syro-Egyptian Society,” of London, It was established in ls44, 
on a plan which the influence of Great Britain in the East may 
render productive of very important results, It proposes ; 

friendly intercourse with those travellers who are‏ ه To establish‏ ,[ م 
now visiting, or have visited Syria, Egypt, and other countries immedi-‏ 
ately adjacent.‏ 

2 As for as may be consistent, expedient and necessary, to exert 
the combined influence of the Society, to facilitave the progresa, pro- 
Were bee serie: Ans nears the, safety, of مامكا‎ in ang of these 


“3. To sig rund emia of travellers to those subjects connected with 
antiquarian, | Ba Rhona ee 
ed to the Society: as worthy of investigation, 

4, To cultivate ‘theater stody iy ofthe hieroglyphic, inscriptions and monu- 
ments which those countries contain, 

o يصن حجر سن بانسو‎ ane possible, to protect the relics of anti- 
quity. 
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4 By promoting sid wosteiting undertakings for the furtherance of 
ing and sustaining undertakings | _ | 


bal 


5. By keeping op communications with similar societies and with indi- 
vidual men of learning, at home and abroad.” 

This plan is detailed by Professor Roediger, in the Allgemeine 
Literatur-Zeitung, for November, 1845, from which we will extract 
what he says under the second and third heads, believing it may be 
of service-in directing the endeavors of our own Society. 


“The most important work, however, which the Society undertakes, ia 
without doubt (2) the publishing, translating and digesting of oriental 
rary productions, It may regard. thie os its most important work, in- 
much as it will, without doubt, direct its attention chiefly to the editing 
اعدو دن‎ sources afro Be apse unused, di ماي‎ whieh a bi value _ 
religion and civilization in the: Mane »tn a word, to matters of fact ; 
though certainly it will also take up, from. time to time, some one of the 
larger native philological works, since these afford the means of constant 
progress in the understanding of literature, and give the necessary cor- 
rectness to the study. If linguists would unite with historians, geogra- 
thera and naturaliste in laboring in these fields of literature, provided 
peer ineone were furnished through an interest on the part of the 
educated public, keeping pace with research, the veil which now like the 
noon-vapor of the desert, stil] hides from our sight such wide tracts of the 
East, or allows us to see them only in an uncertain light, would be soon 
rolled away, and all the charms of living nature there, and the great 
outlines of oriental hi would be revealed. The Society will (3.) es- 
(tablish ه‎ periddical, in which it proposes to Iny out for the inspection and 
عونا‎ of era, the froite which it may mature in the course of the year. 
Here, beside smaller scientific treatises and suggestions, communications 
from the East will fod their place, informing us respecting reatarches and 
scoveries, the state of things and movements, monumenta and ruins 
in those parts of the world. We hope also to have brief sketchea of jour- 
عومد‎ pictures drawn from a and desert, descriptions of domestic ecenes 
an pa ete ua suited to produce a lively, conception of oriental 
life. In addition, number each year will give mot only an account 
of what the Society has been doing, but also a general stutement of the 
ewe. re of oriental studies in Europe, an excellent arrangement, by 
hich the Society will continually acquire a new consciousness of its 
endeavors and its aims.” 

The Oriental Societies of Europe have, indeed, greatly the advan- 
tage of us, as they occupy ground of research already consecrated by 
the labors of so many illustrious orientalists of past fenerations, and 
are directed by men whose names are beacon-lights in the field of 
oriental studies at the present day. Already, too, in Europe, there 
are vast treasures of oriental manuscripts laid wp, at hand for exam- 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 


RELATIVE TO THE 


RECENT PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCHES. 


Ow the oceasion of the annual meeting of the philclogians and 
school-teachers of Germany, in October, 1845, at Darnistadt; a 
“German Oriental Society" was formed, which is to have its seat 
at Halle and Leipzig, under the immediate superintendence of 
Professors Roediger and Pott, of the University of Halle, and of 
Professors Fleischer and Brockhaus, of that of Leipzig, with whom 
are associated also, as Directors: Etatsrath Professor Olshausen of 
Kiel, Professor Neumann of Minich, Professor + Ewald of Tabin- 
ge n, Professor Lassen of Bonn, Geheimrath Schleiermacher of 

armstadt, Professor Bertheau of Gottingen, and Professors Ritter 
and Bopp of Berlin, | | 

The printed statutes of the Society indicate its object as follows: 

“ The object of the Society is: to حيط‎ eat Ae rehensive knowledp 
of Asin and of countries 0 باصم محمد أل ما‎ ith it, and to extend the 
interest in such knowled Accordingly, the Society will occupy itself 
not erence 3 vamp! bot also with tl لد ومسي‎ bene 

) investigation of their state in ancient, os well aa. 
nrg nh a ie 

In the same document, the plan of the Society's operations is 
thus marked out : 

“The Society designs to attain its object: 

1. By collecting oriental manuscripts and printed books, and productions 
of nature and art. 
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the general history of India has in this manner been drawn 
out, Professor Lassen will give us, it is expected, an historical 
view of the religious and literary developments of the Hindu 


mind. 

_ Wehave recently heard, with deep regret, that this dis- 
tinguished savant is at present suffering with weak eyes, 
in consequence of his labors upon the Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions. May he soon be restored, and long pursue his impor- 
tant researches; in behalf of Oriental learning ! 
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while yet we know from the historian Justin, who speaks of 
this sovereign under the name of Sandracottus, that his reign 
began as late as in the first part of the fourth century before 
Christ. 


““4Since then,” to use again the” language’ of our” ntthor,1s ® the 
is, manifestly inadmissible, the attempt has been made, simply from the 
elements iven, to determine the commencement of the historical times 
ofthe ancient Hindus, the period of bp and the beginning of 
the Kaliyoga, (the foorth age of the world.) We nmy ‘call this the com- 
mencement the historical times, inasmuch as the ancient Hindus 

pear to/have had no lista of dynasties, with statements of the years of 
single reigns, until after the great war, Tio come at the point, two differ- 
ent ways lis open: either to reckon back from the time of Chandragupta, 
the sum total of the years given to reigne preceding his, that is, 1598 years, 
or else 1015 years, agreeably to a tradition, independent of that compu- 
tation of the lengths of reigns preceding Chandragupta, that between 
Parikshit, (the first sovereign spoken of after the war,) ond Nanda, ag 
name of a dynasty which gave place to Cha ndragupta,) this Intter numb 
of years elapsed, By the one mode of calculating, a period was reached, 
beyond the nineteenth century before our era; by the other, a period in 
the fourteenth century before Christ.” 

Our author argues from the lists themselves, as well as on 
other grounds, in favor of adopting the alternative of count- 
ing back about one thousand years from the known age of 
Chandragupta ; which brings us to the line “between the 
remoter heroic age, with its sagas, and the later age of more 
definite recollections," at about thirteen centuries before 
Christ. 


The continuation of this work of Professor Lassen will 
carry the history of India through its iInythic age, and 
having treated of the expedition of Alexander, an event with 
which India first looms up distinctly to the historical in- 
quirer, will take up what may be called the Hindu middle 
ages, the period of the Bactrian and Indo-Scythian kingdoms, 
to the history of which, it is well known, valuable accessions 
have been derived from recently discovered coins, deciphered 
partly by our author. The ages of the predominance of the 
Muhammedans and Europeans, with which we are more 
familiarly acquainted, will be passed over rapidly. After 
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a rich treasure of ancient and genuine tradition.”” What 


this: consists of, he more distinctly defines in the following 
al 


Ss Wat the Epic sani contain of historical tradition, in the more 
عمجم ا‎ bic sions concerns us at present, may be divided under 
: first there are genealogies, gofravansaa, or or lists of ancient 

eee ed toes then traditions relating to individuals, not very tenant 
ibe Th يعمو‎ cases, لجع وين الوب‎ men of past ages. : 
pratt serps ay trad 2 : 
the most part, we egendary ves, W can made 
to have on historical im nce, only by a ion; and 
this ia often attended ‘with ical, So معي الممتيات اليج‎ cael in to na, 


0 


ue 





"The Puranas borrow their most ancient traditions from 
the great Epics; but have,.also, an authority of their own 
with reference to times comparatively modern, as they em- 
in traditions transmitted through persons attached to the 

rincely houses of India, in the double capacity of charioteers 

and bards, who shared in the dangers and exploits of the 

z prince which their minstrelsy celebrated, preserved 

the e of his family, and kept fresh the remembrance 

of the achievements of his ancestors. Even the latest of the 

Epics is entirely silent respecting events subsequent to the 

termination of the strife between the Kauravas and Pandavas; 

the chain of tradition is prolonged only by the data 

Jon Puranas, which follow down to quite late times the 

seal trace of Magadha, a kingdom centered in the modern 
Behar: 

But trustworthy chronological calculations can not be 
wade upon the basis of either the epic, or the purinic 
royal lists. The former are inconsistent with each other ; 
and as for the chronology of the latter, it rests upon the 
assumption, that the termination of the civil strife com- 
memorated in the Mahabharata, was coeval with the close 
of the third age of the world, according to the Brahman 
theory of four ages, of which the present is the last: that 
is, that the great civil conflict ceased 8 0, 3102; but 
on this supposition the commencement of the reign®of a 

certain Chandragupta is brought down only to B. C. 1603, 
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in the progress of time; and ‘ally the Mahabharata, 
since this, as it includes many . iff erent subjects, must have 
been longer in an unfinished state than the other Epic, 
| “If we consider,” anys Professor Lassen,!? “the modifications which 
po took to iteelf every iinpression of the oe times, as well as in 
ite 


consequence of the concern of the priesthood in rounding off and 
settlement, we shall find it to hove been remodeled in & manner to gen- 





eralize away the مدو‎ nomy of earlier ages, and that its whole material 
el ral جود لسو اما‎ The view of the 
world which origina at a later period, intruded itself into the more 






also, encroached upon the martial character of the heroic saga, and nar- 
rowed its sphere, The effect of the conflicts in the Ras yon is to 
excite astonishment, by that which is wondrous and supernatural in 

rsonages and weapons, rather than admiration, by the display of gre 
Kenan fresco Kev cont oi lane cnn 
represent to ua that martial inspiration and delight in combat, which 
once filled the ancient heroes and bards, 

But there are parts of the Epics which Professor Lassen 
thinks must have been handed down to us without any es- 
sential alteration, from as early a period as the sixth century 
before Christ. The grounds of this opinion are, that these 
parts contain no allusion to the Buddhist schism, which, on 
the other hand, is referred to elsewhere, in the Epic poetry ; 
that they give no intimation of the separation of the Sivaites 
and Vishnuites into two sects, which however, seems to have 
taken place before the time of Megasthenes ؛‎ and that the late 
deciphering of inscriptions in the common language of India, 
of the third century before Christ, has proved the Epic-lan- 
guage to have belonged to an age even much earlier, عاش‎ 
though, therefore, Professor Lassen speaks of the time when 
the Sanskrit Epics were brought to their present form, as 
‘one of the darkest and most bewildering fields of research, 
relate to India,” yet he maintains, “that in the Epic 
poems, alter a critical separation of their later parts, we have 
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both to the climate of India, and the luxuriance of its 
oil in vegetation unknown under the western sky of 
the home of the Aryas, and to an original difference in 
mental endowment, between the Indo-Europeans and the 
Shemites. But we pass this by, to follow Professor Lassen 
in his criticism of the sources of the ancient history of India, 
ich shows much acute discrimination, and affords a 
learer view of the degree of authority to which the 
Hindu Epics and the Puranas are entitled, as records of 
events, than has ever before been given by any writer 
known to us 







__Of the two great Sanskrit Epics, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, the former is the oldest, 

“pot only,” in the langaage of our author,!! “becanse it sets forth 
an occurrence of higher antiquity, and true to its plan, makes no men- 
tion of later events; but also because the view of the world which 
Wedominates in it belongs to earlier tiles: jts Beography includes 
only the country north of the Vindya.—in the south is ه‎ mere wilder- 
ness of forests, of which the inhabitants are ap : and in its ap ور‎ 









3 the great islands constituting the worl have no place, 
ababhairata takes the whole of Indian within its sphere: in the great 
conflict which it celebrates we fave mention made even of the fall o tthe: 


The Epics differ from one another also, as is here 
intimated, in the plan of their composition. ‘The Rami- 
yana has a single theme, the adventures of Rama, a prince 
of northern India who, having been exiled from his pater- 
nal. kingdom, sought to retrieve his fortune, by subjuga- 
ting the barbarians of the south. The Mah&bharata, on 
the contrary, is manifestly a collection of separate traditions, 
the nucleus of which is the story of the ancient civil strife 
between the Kauravas and Pandavas, or the partisans of 
two rival claimants of regal authority over the Hindus. 

Both of these great compositions, however, give internal 
evidence of the transmission of their sagas from age to age 
by oral commuriication and public recitation ; which leads 
one to suppose that both have been more or less altered, 
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of Khasgar, Yarkand, Khotan, Aksu, Turfin ond Khamil, are 
oR (of Bactrian deacent,) and apeak Persian; it is here alone that 
the Aryas themselves into the interior of Upper Asia,—their 
strongest most Vigorous ned esate have been planted on thie 
high mountain.” | 


‘With this view, sccording to our author, coincides the 
Hebrew tradition respecting the primitive abode of mankind. 


“Tt may be added,” says Professor Lassen, “that the land of Iran, 
in the widest seneec, is represented in the well-known ond venerable 
tradition of the semi which stands by itself on the side of the Shem- 
ites, as the country of the primogenitors of this second branch of 
the Caucasian family of nations: the Meares dws ‘south-west of 
that highland, their tradition points to the يك‎ in the north-east, 
as their home, Whatever signification may be given to the tradition 
respecting Eden, its geography can not be satisfactorily explained, 

by such o conception of it os may be pt ners to have 
been formed in the imagination of an ancient people,— ving o San 
ation of facts, while ot the sume time the great essentin] 
made م‎ and the unessential are set aside, so that the what's 
braced in a jieture of simgle, grand outline. Such a picture is ale 

Ede if it conceived of aa compaseed by the waters of the 
and Eup son the west, and of the Oxus an Indus on the east. 

Bes the high’ pgs’ Tran, in eaten mane ig are mscended from‏ د 
w lores pote st 2 uran, and of the Pentapotamy, ore‏ 

تسم بجر Vil the Armenian‏ 0 ناعون ادر by ihe‏ اده حر 
the weet, and by the Belurtag, Hindukush and the Suleiman mountains‏ 
on the a conception and manner of Pounding which even ecientific‏ 
phy need not reject. At the same time, the extreme borders of‏ 

this tahle-land, or the country about Ararat, and the neighborhood of the 
Belurtag, have a ذه‎ 0 prominence in the most ancient traditions of 
the Shemites and Aryas, respectively, as their original seats. The 
reminiscences of these racea reach back only to the time when they 
had already taken possession of the western and eastern extremities of 
thia . To this common father-land, to thia_pre-historical contact 
with each other of the Shemites and Indo-Europeans, to which the 
radical connection of their | also bears witness, dee tet bee 
ferred those primitive traditions of the two races, which can not hare 
come into the posseasion of both by later intercourse between them, and 
are indeed too widely spread, and too peculiarly modified, to have been 
by one from the other, within the limits of history,—such as 

the tradition of the four ages, of the ten primogenitors, and of the 


deloge.” 

An interesting part of the work before us relates to the 
peculiarities of the Hindu mind, as exhibited in its literary 
productions and religious history, which our author refers 
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use our author's words,’ have “ partly a different and partly 
an opposite acceptation with the one people, from that 
which they have with the other, showing that originally 
there must have been an agreement, which in the progress 
of time, after the separation of the two people, either 
became lost without leaving any trace, or was impaired by 
changes, or was turned to contrariety, by a schism of 
opinion.” 
_ This question of the origin of the Hindus was first dis- 
tinctly treated, we believe, in an essay by A. W. v. Schlegel, 
published in 1834, in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Lalerature of the United Kingdom; but we are not 
aware of its having been thoroughly discussed by any writer 
previous, to Professor Lassen ; and no one who duly weighs 
the several arguments bearing upon it, which we have drawn 
from the pages of the work before us, can hesitate to approve 
f the decision of our author, that “the Arya inhabitants of 
India once lived united with the nations of [ran, and longer 
with them than with any other."* But Professor Lassen, 
extending his researches still farther, has even made a sug- 
gestion as to the particular locality of this primeval life in 
common, which we will give in his own language : 9 
“Tf we decide that the Aryas of India and the people of Iran originally 
Baar ل‎ in common, and that notin Indi ate all atthe same time 
prepared to find a tradition of its locality, among ١ se, rather 
than among t Hindus, We hive شدحم عور تبه‎ that the | Hindus 
have no such tradition, although they imagine to themselves a sacred land 
and seats oe As north of ati The peopl of Iran, hg the 
contrary, plainly designate os قا‎ primiti bode, their Jiryan eda 
or Tand. 2 the aye which they place in the eines east of the whole 
table-land of Iran, in the region of the sources of the Oxus and Yaxartes: 
by the death-bearer Abrimon it had been amitten with winter, and had 
only two summer months, with ten months of winter, .... We can think of 
no other region than the cold highlands on the western declivity of the 
Belurtag and Mustag, or of the sacred mount Berezat, (Borj,) which is in- 
voked in the Zendavyesta as a fountain-head of waters, and of which the 
Hindus perhaps have preserved a reminiscence, inasmuch os in their 
mythical cosmography, they make the great rivers to flow from this . 
That the primeval seat of the Irnnese is to be looked Peri soe 
epinine very much cha rage by the fact, that we find offsets from 
eir stock on both sides of this high eminence; for the old settled inhab- 
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If we consult the tradition of the Hindus themselves on 
the subject of our present inquiry, we find indeed that it 
makes them indigenous to India; yet the position it assigns 
to the primitive seat of their religious and civil institutions 
in that country, is an important indication for us, of their true 
origin. This abode of primitive times is placed by tradition, 
on the confines of the waste which separates the country 
of the Indus from the valley of the Ganges. But the language 
of the Aryas enables us to trace them still farther westward, 
even to Iran; for the Sanskrit has a closer connection with 
the Zend, than with any other language of the Indo-European 
family. Here it deserves particular attention, that the near 
affinity of all the languages of Rurope to the Sanskrit is, of 
itsell, conclusive against supposing the Aryas to be indigenous 
te India, since it would require us on such a supposition to 
believe, that the original family-seat of all the European 
nations was India,—which is forbidden by the entire absence 
of any discoverable peculiarity derived from that country, in 
either the languages, customs, or manner of thinking of those 

ions. ‘The Aryas may also be traced to Iran, by the iden- 
lity of their name with that which Herodotus gives to the 
Medes, *4g.01, and which the Zendavesta attributes to the 
primogenitors of the Iranese, in the name of its sacred land: 
Atryanem Faedjé, or land of the Aryas. Another important 
consideration is, that from the alpine country of (hor, the 
traditionary seat of the Afghans, along the southern slope 
of the Hindukush mountains, and through the valley of the 
Kabul river, that is, from the borders of Iran to India, are found 
at intervals, clusters of inhabitants who in their character, 
religious belief and languages, so far as investigated, have 
resemblance both to the people of Iran and to the Hindus,— 
thus forming a chain by which the ethnologist is led to 
connect the latter with the former. ‘To all these grounds 
for inferring that the Hindus came originally from Iran, 
may be added yet another, which is, that their doctrines and 
traditions have in some points a remarkable coincidence 
With those of the [ranese, not admitting of explanation as 
the result of neighborly communication, inasmuch as some 
significant “ traditions and appellations known to both,” te 
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rude natives, through their superior knowledge and culti- 
Let us now consider whence this race came into India. 
In the first place, the physical traits of the Aryas show 
them to belong to the Caucasian family of nations. The 
ouly apparent exception is the black skin of the Ben- 
galese, which, however, may be attributed either to a mix- 
ture of blood with some other race, or races, or to the 
climate, or to habits of life, or to all these and perhaps 
other special causes. Moreover, to use in part our author's 
words, the geographical position of the older inhabitants 
of India relatively to the Aryas, makes it certam that 
the direction in which the latter spread themselves, was 
from west to east. ‘The mass of the Arya population 
is broadest-in the west, -reaching at the northwestern end 
of the Himalaya, far northward, while at the south-eastern 
end, the whole table-land is occupied by a Tibetan pop- 
ulation, It is also evident that the Aryas passed the 
Vindya mountains first, at their western termination ; for 
at the eastern extremity of this range, the wild tribe of the 
Paharias have even to this day maintained themselves; and 
the Odras, inhabitants of Orissa, are represented as barbari- 
ans even in the Code of Manu, that is, some time after the 
Hindu institutions had been matured, and have received 
their culture from Bengal, on the east. 

“Tris troe,” aa Professor Lassen says,® “one might be disposed to 

indus, a8 an unconscious reference to a cloger connection which they 
formerly bad with the countries of the north, To the north, into the 
Himilayn and beyond, are carried the abodes of most of the gods; the 
peerage sacred mount Meru is believed to be in the highest, remotest 
region of the north. Yet a more careful consideration will lead to the 
conviction, that these conceptions developed themeelves first in India, and 
are to be accounted for by the peculiar natural features of the northern 
mountain-range. The daily looking upon the snow-penks of the Himalaya, 
flashing thelr مه د‎ down ؛ لا‎ the plains, on strictly inaccessible, 
reports received of the wholly different character of the high table-land 
beyond, with its wide-spread, silent domains, of its clear, cloudless at- 
mosphere, and of the natural productions peculiar to it, could not fail te 
make thia north the seat of the gods ond the ecene of prodigies.” 
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This view of the relation of the inhabitants of the Vindya 
to the Aryas, together with the fact that certain tribes exist 
in the Himalaya, as far west as Baluchistan, which seem 
to be allied to those of the Vindya, naturally lead us to sup- 
pose that these mountaineers represent an aboriginal popula- 
tion rent asunder, and driven in opposite directions, by the 
forcible advance of the Aryas into the land of the Ganges. 

How the Vindya-people are related to the Dekhanese is 
not yet fully determmed. ‘That they differ from the people 
of the Dekhan in physical traits, has already been mentioned; 
yet as this may have resulted from their different circum- 
stances of life, and from their not having intermarried with 
the Aryas, to the same extent with the inhabitants of South- 
ern India, the decision of the question in respect to their 
affinity to these, is thrown upon a comparison of languages. 
But the languages spoken in the Vindya are not yet suf- 
ficiently known to justify any conelusion on philological 
grounds. Should they be found to be fundamentally the 
same with those of the Dekhan, the legitimate inference 
will be, that the wild inhabitants of the Vindya exhibit the 
physical type originally borne by the Dekhanese, in common 
with themselves ; and in addition to this, should the rude 
tribes of the Himalaya just now alluded to, be found akin 
to those of the Vindya, we shall then be brought to the 
conclusion, that the entire population of India, so far as 
known, excepting the people whose primitive language was 
the Sanskrit, is of one family, On the other hand, should 
the languages of the Vindya and of the Dekhan prove to be 
not of the same stock, the inhabitants of this mountain- 
range and any other people elsewhere, of the same lineage, 
will then be placed together in a common contrast, both 
with the Aryas and the Dekhanese, as kindred to neither. 

This analysis of the population of India presents to us the 
people whose languages are based upon the Sanskrit, as of 
a foreign race, which having immigrated into Central India, 
drove away its aborigines to the mountain-fastnesses + and 
then pressing southward, subdued some of the tribes of the 
Vindya ; after which, the limits of its civilization were still 
farther extended in the same direction, by peaceful colonies, 
or by individual emigrants who gained command over the 
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being referable to Arya teachers, must be considered as remains of usoges 

perly belonging to the south-country. Nor has the civilization brought 

from the north, penetrated every where; many tribes are met with in the 

which have adopted only o part, sometimes more, and some- 

times less, of the imported culture ; one indeed, that of the Tada in the 

inficeace.” chad, until within « short time, received no such civilizing 
uence.” 


The 100 are regarded by our author as aborigines 
of India, The important fact however, here established, is 
that the natives of the south, and the Aryas, or Sanskrit- 
speaking people of Hindustan, are not kindred to each other, 
and that the former received their civilization from the lat- 
ter. But in the Vindya mountains is found a population 
not only distinct both in physical traits and language, from 
the Aryas, but in the one respect, and perhaps also in the 
other, differing from the population of the Dekhan. We 
refer to the Bhillas, Gondas, Paharias, and other tribes of 
mountaineers. 


“The people of the Dekhan and the tribes of the Vindya,” says Profes- 
sor Lassen,’ “do not sustain the seme relation tothe Aryas, Among the 
ar with xg 2 دوس‎ esa الي‎ we find the an and 

institutions ع‎ Aryas, in company with languages w though 
auch modified by Arya accessions, are original and peculiar as to their 
forma and primitive words, Among the latter, wherever on co the 
isngusge has been retained, as among the Gondaas, the Kandas, the 
| Fas, there is nothing of the civilization of the Aryas, or mere! 
aprinklin 7 yer but, wherever, on the other hand, Arya civilization 
prevailed, aa among the Kolas of Guzerat and others, the 
| ite Ata has also come into use; and the same is true even 
where but little of thn that civilization hus been communicated, هه‎ among the 
Bhillas, The influence of the Aryas appears, therefore, to have varied 
in ita kind; which, as it seeme to us, can be explained only by supposing, 
that they came to the Dekhan in feeble nombers, a proselyting and 
civilizing settlers, who could disseminate their culture, not their lan- 
guage; but that they came upon the Vindya, and into the north-western 
part of the Dekhan, not only e# individual representatives of a more 
cultivated people, but قم‎ rulers of the land, as a conquering multitude, 
Si or subjugated the earlier inhabitants. The forefathers of 
for 0 must have ascended as conquerors, ala remote 
period, from rahe valley of the Tapti to the highlands above it Even 
Lr foo they have not taken exclusive possession of the open country, their 
eG must have been sufficiently large, and their power sufficiently 
ye & predominance to their language. Some of the abori 
Orie Gontes and kindred tribes, were not reached by the do 
of the Aryas, and accordingly have preserved their own language.” 
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to.an enterprize of conquest by their ancestors, in Southern 
India. 

The important productions of the soil and the animals of 
India are made the subject of several distinct sections of 
Professor Lassen's work, in which special attention is given 
to a comparison of their names with those of the same plants, 
or animals in other countries, and the nomenclature of nat- 
ural history, in the classics, and in the languages of modern 
Europe, receives many interesting illustrations. At the same 
time, a pleasing surprise is awakened to find, that India is 
probably the native country of so many of the necessaries 
of life, as well as luxuries, of the nations of the west. 


_We come now to our author's analysis of the population 
of India. Much labor appears to have been bestowed upon 
this part of his work, and it materially enriches the science 
of ethnology. A comparison of the population of Hindustan 
with that of the Dekhan, generally considered, discovers to 
us at once, two distinct races. We find indeed, the same 
physical traits in the people of the south as in those of the 
north, except that the southern complexion is, in general, 
the darkest ; but, what is of the highest moment with respect 
to national affinity, two distinct classes of languages are 
found to prevail on the opposite sides of the line of the 
Vindya. ‘The languages of the Dekhan, as classified by 
Professor Lassen, are the Tuluva, the Malabar, the Tamul, 
the Telinga, the Karnata, and the Singhalese, the relations 
of which to the Sanskrit he sums up as follows ; 4 

“A more critical investigation of the languages of the Dekhan has 
shown, that they have been enriched from tow Banekrit: but are quite 
independent of it, as to their origin. Their phonetic system is distinct, 
and مع‎ the fundamenta) part of their vocabularies, embracing the words 
in most common usé; and farther, what js decisive, their ع‎ tical 
structure is peculiar. With this philological fact accord the tradi- 
tons of the han, indicating, as they do, that the Dekhancee were 
originally in o rude state, and thot nities from the north brought to 
them their civilization. The traditions of the continent agree here, 
with those of the island of Ceylon, and tho phenomena of the religious a 

litical state of the Dekhan, at the present time, establish the fact of its 

ving received its civilization from thar» source. [ts alphabets, aleo, came 
from the north. Yet certain peculiarities are likewive found, which not 
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India; it is also separated from the country of the Ganges 
by an extensive sandy waste. But the latter is a broad, 
sunny region, fertilized by abundant rains, and sheltered on 
all sides by mountains; while in the midst of it rolls a majes- 
tie river, opening to the sea. This lowland was marked 
by nature, for a seat of agriculture, a centre of commerce, an 
abode of civilization and empire; and it became historically, 
the scene of those conflicts which prepared the way for the 
founding of Hindu states; of the ripening of the religious 
and civil institutions of the Hindus; of the elevation to 
magnificence and the sinking into decay of successive dy- 
nasties of so-called “ universal sovereigns.” But the table- 
Jand of the Dekhan, supported along its outer limits by 
mountain-ranges, appropriately called Ghafs, or steps to 
the water's edge, is cut up, in the interior, by lines of 
mountains which traverse from one Ghat to the other. 
Owing moreover, to its general inclination eastward, most of 
its rivers flow into the Bay of Bengal; and only one of 
these, the Mahinada, is navigable into the interior. The 
history of the Dekhan, therefore, no less than that of the 
country of the Ganges, was to a great extent determined by 
its physical character, for this south-country has always 
been the seat of numerous independent principalities, with 
no high degree of civilization ; and supposing the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Central India to have been at some period, 
displaced by the immigration of a powerful foreign race, 
we might expect to find remains of them, if any where, 
in the fastnesses of the Dekhan. 

But nature has not made the Dekhan inaccessible, or ap- 
proachable only with difficulty, from the region of plenty, 
civilization and paramount power on the other side of the 
Vindya. On the contrary, this separating barrier recedes 
from the western seacoast, and breaks off into a gradual 
slope upon Bengal and Orissa on the east,—thus leaving 
two passages open, for intercommunication between the 
north and the south ; and besides these, there are practicable 
passes directly across the Vindya. Here again, history is 
found to have conformed to the geography of the country; 
for the Hindus have ancient traditions referring to the 
peaceful settlement of individuals of their race, as well as 
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of Tran, which occur in the Zendavesta, as well as in the 
writings of Greek historians and geographers, and in the 

sanidan inseriptions. It affords an argument respecting 
the origin of the Hindus. 

The Himalaya, in its whole extent, bounds India not only 
on the north, but also.on the east and west; and nature seems 
not to have provided for national intercourse to any extent, 
across this stupendous barrier, except on the west, where an 
easy pass through Kabul, opens a way of communication 
between Central India and the countries westward of the 
Indus, which is of much historical note. But with its long 
line of projecting coast, India could scarcely fail of inter- 
course with other countries, by sea. Accordingly, there are 
traditions of an age prior to the Christian era by at least two 
centuries, relative to the planting of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
which imply that the Hindus were then accustomed to 
coasting navigation; and probably, the foreign commerce of 
the ports on the western coast of India, of which the author 
of the Periplus of the Erythrean sea gives an account, had 
long before his time brought India into communication with 
the commercial depits of the Persian Gulf, and with Baby- 
lonia, Southern Arabia and Egypt. The astronomical science 
of the Hindus seems to have been borrowed in part from 
Babylonia, and possibly, their richly wrought rock-cut tem- 
ples were designed in imitation of the sculptured caverns 
of Egypt. Early in the Christian era, ss we have reason 
to believe, the doctrines of Buddhism were conveyed from 
India to Java. 

The peninsula of India 3 divided by the Vindya into two 
parts, which differ widely from each other in their geograph- 
ical features. T'o the north of this line of mountains, a8 
have what is denominated Hindustan in the restricted sanse, 
which is mostly a lowland, watered by the Ganges and the 
Indus, with their tributaries, ‘To the south, on the other 
hand, stretches the Dekhan, so called from the Sanskrit 
word dakshina, signifying southern, which may be char- 
acterized as a table-land. There is a difference also, be- 
tween the country of the Indus and that of the Ganges. 
The former has a comparatively limited cultivation, for the 
munsuns only skirt along its eastern borders, and lying so far 
to the west, it belongs geographically, rather to Iran than to 








the Hindus in that remote antiquity to which it carries us 
back. ٠ ش‎ 
Having in this‘manner defined the periods of Hindu his- 
tory, Professor Lassen inquires into the historical value of 
the epic and purinic traditions, which are the principal 
original sources to be consulted, with respect to the most 
ancient times. He then discusses the deeply interesting 
question, whence came that race which he has shown on 
ethnological grounds, not to be indigenous to India; and 
adds a few pages on the earliest traditions it has preserved 
of its abode in India. 


- We must notice some of the geographical points laid down 
by our author, but we shall dwell more particularly on his 
historical conclusions. 

‘The application of the name of India, to the whole coun- 
try now so called, has no native authority. We derive it 
from Herodotus, who seems to have extended over the 
whole interior eastward of the river Indus, the name Hidhu, 
or Hendu, which, a5 we know from م‎ cuneiform inscription 
of Darius Hystaspes, and from the Zendavesta, was given by 
the ancient Persians to a part of India watered by this river. 
The Arabs, also, even before Muhammed's day, applied the 
name Hind, to the whole of India ; and in later times, gave 
to the country of the Indus the distinctive appellation Sind, 
which, as well as the old Persian Hindu, comes from the 
original Sanskrit name of the river Indus, Sindhu. Hin- 
dustan, or the land of the Hindus, is a modern Persian name, 
of Muhammedan origin, denoting either the whole of India 
on this side of the Ganges, or more specifically that part 
of it which lies north of the Vindya mountains. The 
name of the land of the Hindus, which appears in their own 
traditions, is Aryidverta, or land of the Aryas, and includes 
only so much of Hither India, as is between the Himalaya 
and the Vindya, or what is more commonly known as Central 
India. ‘This traditional name is of much importance, on ac- 
count of its ailinity to certain names of countries and people 


2 From the last number of the Oriental Journal published at Bonn, we learn 
that Dr. Roth of ‘Toblogen has recently contributed to enlarge our knowledge 
of India in the age of the Védas, by a work entliled: Zur Literatur نهنا‎ 
Geschichte des Weds. Stuttgart: 146. 
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course of their migrations, the climate and vegetation of 
India, the direction of its commerce in ancient times, its 
political subdivisions and the religious conceptions peculiar 
to its native inhabitants. After this, our author takes up the 
history of India, commencing with an extensive ethnological 
analysis of the present population, which he proves to be 
made up of at least two distinct races, the one an indigenous 
and the other a foreign. The history of the country, in the 
stricter sense, is divided into two principal periods, of which 
the earlier, or that of the independence of the Hindus, extends 
down to the Muhammedan conquest, while the latter embraces 
the whole time since the invasion of Mahmid of Ghigneh, or 
A. D. 1000, during which the destinies of the Hindus have 
become more and more linked with those of western nations. 
The former of these periods is subdivided by the epoch of 
the death of Buddha, or B. C. 543, for the promulgation of 
Buddhism was an event which caused, to use our author's 
words, “a more lasting and a wider schism in the entire 
development of Hindu nationality,” than had before occurred. 
*'To this is to be added," as he also observes,* “that the 
history of India is better ascertained, and has a firmer ehro- 
nological foundation, from the time of the promulgation of 
Buddhism. The Buddhist literature, moreover, forms the 
line of separation between the ancient and the more modern 
monuments of the spirit of Brahmanism, and therefore marks 
for us, the commencement of the more recent age of India 
under Brahman institutions." The Buddhist schism was 
also, contemporaneous with the establishment of the dynasty 
of the Achaemenid in Persia, which led to the extension 
of the Persian power to the Indus, and thus became the 
means of the acquisition of the earliest knowledge of India 
in the west, obtained through Heeateus and Herodotus. 
The subdivision of the period before Buddha into the age 
of the Védas and the epic age, though distinctly marke 

in the history of the Hindu religion, is left out of view 
by our author in this Soa of his work, as our limited 
acquaintance with the Véda-literature admits of only par- 
tial inferences from it, respecting the political state of 


" 8. Indische Mterthumskunde, p. 356. 
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ment of August Wilhelm v. Schlegel, and Lassen’s power of 
critical and genial research, exercised over the whole widen- 
ing field of Hindu literature, have caused the science of 
Hindu antiquity to strike its deepest roots at Bonn, the 
seat of another German University. The French nation, 
also, may justly claim to have taken no inconsiderable part, 
by its Burnouf, in bringing our knowledge of the lan- 
guages and literature of India, to its present degree of 


We as led to make these remarks by the publication of 
the first part of Professor Lassen’s Indische Alterthums- 
keunde;!—a work designed to be a critical digest of all the 
researches of the last sixty years, relative to the antiquities 
of India. Something similar was attempted in 1800, by 
Thomas Maurice, in his Indian Antiquities ; but the original 
sources of information could then be used only to a limited 
extent. Another similar work was published at Konigsberg, 
in 1830, by Professor P. v. Bohlen; which rests upon a 
broader foundation, yet is not quite trustworthy, having 
been written on a theory with respect to the influence of 
Hindu civilization upon the Egyptian, as its title intimates: 
Das alte Indien, mit besonderer Ricksicht auf Aegzypien ; 
and besides, some of the most important original sources 
have been rendered accessible only since v. Bohlen wrote. 
The work of Professor Lassen, to judge of it by the speci- 
men before us, is in all respects, more to be relied upon. 
We propose to give an outline of this first part, in the fol- 
lowing ظ‎ 2 

The work begins with a rapid, though very instructive 
sketch of the geography of India, after the example of that 
father of scientific geography, Professor Carl Ritter,—with 
constant reference to the connection between geography and 

iste The mountain-ranges, mountain-passes and river- 
courses of the peninsula, the gradual descent from its snow- 
capped heights to tropical plains, its extent in latitude, and its 
connections with adjacent countries, are considered with a 
view to the question of the origin of the Hindus, and the 


١ Indische Alterthumskunde, von Christian Lowen. E ee 
Halite, Bonn: 1943, Eriten’ Bundes erste 
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Ir we leave out of view the researches of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, which led to no results of much importance to the 
cause of learning, the languages, literature and institutions 
of India may be said to have been first investigated by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded in 1754, through the 
influence of Sir William Jones, who became its first Presj- 
dent, and brought into its service his enthusiasm, persever- 
ance and elegant scholarship; and in later times, the very 
valuable works ef Colebrooke, Wilson, and others, have 
made us still farther indebted to British scholars, for our 
knowledge of India. But the scholars of Continental Europe 
soon took up the interesting inquiries, which were 511 - 
gested by the opening of India to the learned world; nor 
can it be questioned, that they have done the most, to 
reduce to a consistent whole the new materials of knowl- 
edge, obtained by the establishment of the British empire on 
the Ganges. The ingenuity, acuteness and patient labor of 
Bopp, applied to the language of the Brahmans, have made the 
University of Berlin to be the head-quarters in Europe for the 
study of the Sanskrit; while the refined gesthetical diseern- 
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The. books of Nepal, however, give evidence that, in the 
course of time, perhaps at no very late period, while some 
Buddhists denied reality to all objective existence, and were 
atheists, in consistency with their Master's personal instruc- 
tions, others so far departed from the principles of their 
religion, as to make a deity of Buddha himself, and even to 
apotheosize their metaphysical speculations. ( : 

We might notice other important results of M. Burnouf’s 
examination of these Sanskrit documents ; but hoping that 
what we have written may lead the reader to draw upon the 
rich stores of our author's own work directly, for additional 
information, we here take leave of it, 
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of worship, innate in the soul, which at length, as we know, 
brought out new forms of theism, even from the atheism of 
primitive Buddhism. 'This leads us to notice the relations 
of Buddha's teachings to the Hindu mythology. 

There is no evidence that he used any direct influence 
to put a stop to the worship of the Brahman deities; if 
the most ancient legends may be relied upon, the evidence 
is to the contrary. But his theory of cause and effect, mak- 
ing every thing objective to be an illusion, and his view of 
the chief end of man as consisting in a state of vacant sub- 
jectivity, if not of absolute annihilation, undermined all 
belief in a Supreme Deity, or in the existence of ereatin 
and disposing powers, superior only to humanity. It would 
seem, that while he spread principles of atheism which 
tended to the abolishment of all religious worship, he yet 
prudently provided for the toleration and ultimate triumph 
his doctrine, by not making a direct attack upon the 
established worship of the deities of his country. The 
tendency of his doctrine to subordinate religious worship to 
social virtue, is illustrated in an interesting and instructive 
manner, by the following extract from a legend : 4 
py Hoe day waite = vat = at pe dese the Djétavana, 9 pid م‎ 
ٍْ Andtha. Lo kn, be Line 0. dressed 5 olee#: ' Brahma, , voters, 
is with se عب‎ in which father and mother are fully honored, fully 
venerated, served with perfect complacence, Why مم‎ ?—Because to the 
fon of a family, father ond mother are, according to the Law, Brahma 
himeelf. The Preceptor,(the Brahman teacher,) 0 Devotees, is with those 
families in which father and mother are fully honored, fully 
served with perfect complacence. Why so 8 اميا‎ to the son of a fam- 
ily, father and mother are, according to the Law, the Preceptor himself. 
The sacrificial fire, O Devotees, is with those families in which father and 
mother are fully honored, fully venerated, served with perfect complacence. 
Why so ?—Because to the on of a family, father and mother are, according 
to the Law, the sacrificial fire itself. The (domestic) fire, 0 Devotees, es, is 
with those families in which father and mother are fully honored, lly 
eae, served with perfect complacence. Why so ?—Because to the 
eon of a family, father and mother are, according to the Law, the domes- 
te fire itself. The Déva, (Indra,) O Devotees, is with those families 
in which father and mother are fully honored, fully venerated, sorved 
with perfect complacence. Why so /—Because to the son of ع‎ family, 
father and mother are, according to the Law, the Déva himself.” 


Introduction, p. 133.‏ +85 نه 
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from those under vows, in the following passage, taken from 

one of the legends of the collection of Nepal : © 
46 What does the mendicant state require ?'—‘It requires the observ- 
ance during one’s whole life of the rules of chastity.'—* That is impossi- 
Benen no other wey é ?'—*There ia another, my friend; it is to 
an Updsake.’—' What does this atate 1 juire 2 “س'‎ It juires 





. me ‘oneself, during life, from eve tion to murder, to 
لبي ا رسف د يلا‎ ind t the tse o intoxicating liquore™ 


__ Another rite, now ascertained to have been associated with 
م‎ profession of Buddhism, even in primitive times, but 
which, as seen to be practiced by modern Buddhists, has 
been supposed by some to have been borrowed from Chris- 
tians, is the veneration of relics. ‘The Sanskrit texts repre- 
sent this rite as very early established among the followers 
of Buddha, for they refer its institution to his own command ; 
and the explanation of it which readily suggests itself on a 
little reflection, is such as to carry back the rite to a very 
ancient date, without implying strict truth in the tradition 
respecting its having been instituted by Buddha himself. ب‎ 
“The Pine صم‎ made,” eaye M. Burnouf,? “to the account of the 
authors of the legends eee soe once removed, if instead of attributing to 
his remains to be honored, we suppose this to 
ined after his death, with his earliest « د بيت‎ etd 
8 it by sentiments of respect an egret 
tirely sors ليسا لوي الوم‎ with buman nature. To be led to nun hiya 
honors worthy of a sovereign, his disciples had only to remember that 
he belonged to the royal race of the SAkyas; to be led piously to pre- 
serve his retmeins, they had only to recall to mind that their Muster 
of whom there was now left nothing but these poor 
remains, Sikya, to them, had entered into the state o couplets annibj- 
there waa 








eqEy: 
My 
PAE 


lation; at-all events, however this annihilation was u 
an end of his mortal an, inasmuch as it was to return no more to this 
world, It wns a proof of their being profoundly | ted with 


thoughts of Sakyn, that they piously gathered up all en flats left of him, 
mil the ‘worship paid to his remains could not re rezult naturally, from 
the conviction entertained, that death destroys the entire man.” 


“This view of our author we adopt, yet with a slight 
modification, for we regard the veneration of relics as a rite 
to which the Buddhists were very early and instinctively 
prompted, not simply by a natural reverence for the person 
of Buddha, but also by that feeling of the need of some object 
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and guardians of the Law," to use the language of M. Bur- 
nouf,—which latter form was, as our author intimates, an 
easy transition from the other, since the Assembly might 
properly feel itself aggrieved by any misdemeanor of one of 
its pledged and responsible members. Moreover, M. Burnouf 
connects this 1 of confession among the early 
Buddhists, with an essential point of doctrine, as held by 
them. 

“The most ancient legends,” he says, “represent it as firmly estab- 
Viehed; and it may be easily seen to connect itself with the very founda- 
tions of the Buddhist faith, The fatal law of transmigration, which, 
we know, attaches recompenses to good actions and penalties to bad, 
allows also of making amends for the one by the other, as it offers to 
the guilty person the chance of recovering himself by the practice of 
virtoe. Hence comes that expiation which occupies so large a place in 
the Brahman law. ‘This theory passed into Buddhism, which received 
it entire, together with so many other elementa of the Hindu social 
state, but it there took a peculiar form, by which its ام‎ al applica- 
tion was sensibly modified. The Buddhists continued to believe with 
the Brahinans in the making amends for bad actions by good, for they 
admitted with these, that the latter are fatally rewarded, as well as that 
the former are fatally punished. But since, on the other hand, they did 
not believe in the moral efficacy of the tortures and inflictions by w 
according to the Brahmans, the guilty person might efface his crime, 
expiation was naturally reduced to its principle, that is, to the sentiment 
of repentance, and the only form which it took in practice, was that of 
acknowledgment, or confession,” 4 

There is, therefore, every reason to believe, that the sup- 
position of an identity, or affinity of the rite of confession, as 
practiced by the Buddhists in more modern times, either in 
respect to its form, or its import, with auricular confession, is 
altogether erroneous, although the representations of travel- 
lers may, perhaps, have afforded some ground for it. 

But to be a follower of Buddha did not necessarily involve 
the assumption of the vows, and submission to the regimen 
of the Assembly, It appears that, from the very first, some of 
those who attached themselves to his party, were received as 
believers in what he taught, without being required to comply 
with the strict rules preseribed to members of the Assembly. 
These unconsecrated followers of Buddha were called 
Upasakas, or attendants. They are clearly distinguished 
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have been, at first, a mere shelter, hastily raised for these 

eriodical assemblies. That structures of this sort were 
eventually succeeded by permanent edifices, designed. for 
fixed abode, is probably to be ascribed to the increase of the 
number of the Buddhists, as well as to an incipient feeling 


a 


of alienation between them and the rest of society, making 


it disagreeable, or impracticable for them, to throw them- 
selves upon private hospitality, and leading them to desire a 
more intimate and longer continued intercourse with one 
another, than their oceasional conventions allowed. On this 
supposition, the view which the legends give of the original 
destination of the Vihara, as a place of meeting after the 
rains, is perfectly reconcilable with the fact which might 
seem to contradict it, that at the present time, the Buddhist 
monasteries, every where, have their largest number of 
inmates, during the rainy season. But whether or not 
the disciples of Buddha adopted monastic habits of life 
under his immediate direction, their periodical assemblies 
afforded ground for the exercise of discipline, and for the 
recognition of degrees of rank and authority among them. 
Accordingly, M. Burnouf’s researches have shown, that all 
éandidates for the Assembly were required not only to make 
an explicit profession of their faith, but also to conform to 
other regulations adapted to organize them into a community 
by themselves : such as, that no one should be admitted to 
membership while bound by any other social ties, and that 
age and attainments should distinguish one member from 
unother. In this conan wt we may add a few words re- 
specting the rite of confession, which made an important 
mit of | primitive Buddhist discipline. 
- The reports which have come through European mission- 
aries and others, from time to time since the thirteenth cen- 
ry, that the Buddhists practice confession, have led some to 
suppose that the rite referred to is identical with auricular 
confession, and must have been borrowed from a Christian 
source. But our Sanskrit texts prove a rite of confession to 
have been observed by the Buddhists, even in the earliest 
times, under the form of personal acknowledgment of injury 
done to a fellow being, or of a “ public declaration of one’s 
fault before the Assembly of the mendicants, the depositaries 
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lation of the thinking subject.” The primitive Buddhist 
theory of cause and effect, however, seems to imply, that 
he attributed a necessary existence to the thinking subject, 
for, while he reduces every thing objective, including both 
sensible objects and ideas, to illusion, as their nar Hee it 
appears to follow, that he supposed a subject of. illusion 
existing (per se. Indeed, this is observed by M. Burnouf 
himself. 


‘The means which Buddha directed to be used for at- 
taming the supreme good, were chiefly moral. It was the 
sum of his teachings, that desire must be loosened from all 
objects of sense, “ as a drop of water falls off from the lotus- 
leaf; ” he, however, enforced this detachment from sensible 
objects, on principles which involved the denial of reality in 
any thing objective, and he required his disciples to possess 
themselves of these principles by deep meditation, as a condi- 
tion of their reaching Nirvana. Voluntary poverty, chastity, 
knowledge, energy, patience, charity, or self-sacrifice for the 
good. of others, which, in the course of time, received. the 
name of “the six transcendent perfections,” were the special 
duties inculeated by the new Teacher; and it is worthy of 
notice, that a pure spirit pervades the ancient Buddhist 
legends, which, as contrasted with the moral laxity of 
those of the Brahmans, evinces at least a temporary refor- 
mation of morals in India, effected by Buddha. It cannot 
be doubted, indeed, that the more elevated idea of the 
social position of woman, belonging, as we have reason to 
suppose, to primitive Buddhism,” must itself have exerted 
no little influence, in favor of a superior tone of morality, 

There was probably, even in the lifetime of Buddha, 
the beginning of an organization of his followers into a 
community of their own. During the rainy season, from 
July to November, they either passed their time in solitude, 
or availed themselves of offers of hospitality, to seek to 
gain proselytes to the new religion. But as soon as clear 
skies returned, they regularly assembled for conference 
with each other and with their Master. The Vihéra, which 
was in after times a monastery, or convent, seems to 


3 3. Introduction, .م‎ 521, 9 8+ Introduction, p. 507, 
6 8. .م‎ 108 of this Journal. 


repared us to find striking coincidences, as well as very 
nstructive points of difference, between that body of Bud- 
dhist literature and the Nepalese collection. ظ‎ 
~ Bat our limits will allow us to notice only some of the most 
prominent characteristics of primitive Buddhism, as at present 
understood. The ultimate object’ which Buddha proposed 
for attainment, was deliverance from subjection to the law 
of transmigration, According to the prevalent religious 
opinion of his age in India, the rewards as well as punish- 
ments allotted to the soul at death, endure only in proportion 
to the amount of the balance of good, or evil, in the actions 
of this life ; so that each departed soul must, sooner or later, 
_ enter again upon a state of probation, to be succeeded’ by 
another retribution, and this by another probation, and so 
on, through a wearisome succession of changes of being, 
until at last that perfection has been attained, of which the 
appropriate recompense is the enjoyment of the final rest, 
or ماع دوو ا‎ in ‘the Deity. Buddha, on the contrary, 
pears to have held out the prospect of avoiding this 
lengthened trial of successive transmigrations, by entering 
immediately at death upon a state of absolute tranquillity, 
never to be cemented; The name he gave to this state 
is! Nirvéna,—a term employed, indeed, by Brahman phi- 
losophers, to denote the supreme end of man, but which 
must have been used by Buddha in a special sense, as the 
whole tendency of his teaching was atheistic. The term 
itself is equivocal; its etymological signification is ertine- 
tion, and passage in one of the Sanskrit books of Nepal 
illnstrates it, by a comparison of the supreme state to the 
going out of a lamp, or of a fire, for want of fuel; but every 
thing depends upon what the term refers to, as being extin- 
guished, whether the very essence of the soul, or the attri- 
butes and manifestations of its existence, in other words, its 
individuality; or whether simply all impressions on the soul 
from what is external to it. ‘There is reason to suppose, that 
Boddhist usage has at different times, connected each of 
these views with the expression Nirvana: which one of them 
in particular was entertained by Buddha himself, we have 
not been able to form a decided opinion. Our author be- 
lieves, that he intended by Nirvana a complete “ annihi- 
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terminating with the entire disappearance of the Buddhists 
from the country in which their religion Was first promul- 
gated,—to which he assigns those works of the Nepalese 
collection, bearing the names of authors, which are colored 
| circumstances of life in India: and ‘then, “the 
modern age of the literature of the Buddhists, extending 
down to times sensibly near to our own,’—to which he 
refers all works of this collection, the doctrine of which 
scems to have been affected by the use of a foreign language 
in instruction, as is the case in his opinion, with some, or 
which in any other manner show that they were written out 
of India. , 
‘The 'Tantras are assigned by M. Burnouf to the period of 
the councils, on the ground of their not bearing the names 
of authors, but their contents seem to us to require them to 
be referred rather to the middle age of Buddhist literature, 
as he defines it; yet اه‎ may not be = com positions hed 
authors, but mere compilations of popular usages, which 
Without the support of any anthosity, became connected 
with the profession of Buddhism, | 





Our next inquiry is, what view of primitive Buddhism is 
given in those portions of the books we have been de- 
scribing, which, on a eritical examination, appear to be the 
most ancient ‘—an inquiry of the highest interest, in itself, 
and indispensable to the understanding of the later develop- 
ments of the Buddhist system,—for, so long as it is undeter- 
mined whether, or not, the most ancient of these Sanskrit 
documents have a higher antiquity than any of the Pali 
Buddhist books of Ceylon and Farther India, the former 
are the most original of all sources which can be consulted, 
for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the system from 
its beginnings. It enters, however, into the plan of our 
author's researches on the history of Buddhism, to examine 
critically these Pali books also; from them, therefore, may 
be derived, before long, confirmations, or modifications of 
the views which we now take, Certain traditions gen- 
erally current among the Buddhists, and some incidental 
references to the Pali books in the volume before us, have 
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of resemblance,’ in the language of M. Barnouf,y:“‘to 
legends in which Asoka figures, the | king wt is 
contemporaneous: with the second council, that 

separnt them from one.another.” 7 All three of the “coun 
cils, then, must have contributed to give its reading in the 
Nepalese collection, even to the simple Sutra.. ub? 











Bo, too, 2 ae Vinaya, and even in those portions. ‘of it 
which a ive the most primitive traditions, there, is 


an air oot nce to the Asoka-legends, chan indicates 
that this also, was recast as recently as when the second 
on was held. 
The higher speculation and systematic form of doctrine 
distinguishing certain parts of the Sutra-division of the Bud- 
ahs Canon, required for its development, in the opinion of 
Burnout, at least as long a time as the interval between 
third councils ; according to which these parts 
3 to va regarded as not of higher antiquity than the last 
council. 
”رطس ملع ف‎ 5 Burnouf, “the high esteem in which ا‎ the parts 
of the Sutra presenting a matured form of doctrine) are still held, at the 
nt time, in the north, where they page, هه‎ I have elsewhere said, for 
i ope of Buddha, iw to a certain extent, an | in favor of 





; to which may be added, that in them und those pieces 
tty af sone lengthy of eich the lngunge at pare م‎ Sonel 
3 7 








xi iF - nce ga ne ps oy ويح دحج‎ with the tradition which 
places in Cashmere under a king of a foreign race, the meeting and 
the labor of the third council." : 


The doctrine of the Abhidharma being so much the same 
with that of the elaborated parts of the Sutra, the antiquity 
of the third division of the Canon of the Buddhists, must 
also be limited by the time of the meeting of the third 
council. 

Thus we find among the Buddhist books of Nepal, pro- 
ductions of two distinct periods, of which the first وا‎ 
the three councils, and the second begins upon the final set- 
tlement of the Canon, when the names of individuals could 
give authority to works explanatory of the Buddhist faith. 
As to the limits of this latter 000 our author divides it 
into two ages : first, “ the middle age of Buddhist literature,” 
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Opposition to misconceptions which threatened to destroy 
the identity of the faith. Now, with this tradition corres- 
ponds the actual state of the Nepalese texts, for the different 
phases of Buddhism which they exhibit, sometimes even in 
one and the same book, imply a repeated remodelling of an- 
cient documents. Though the Buddhists themselves believe 
the doctrine of their Scriptures to have been preserved un- 
altered, by means of the consultations of their successive 
councils, yet it is easy to see that, if these councils per- 
formed the work attributed to them by tradition, different 
doctrinal views would be very likely to creep into their 
scriptural texts. 

It follows, of course, that the Sanskrit books of Nepal 
were not completed as we have them, by the first Buddhist 
council. Nor can even the latest of the councils have made 
the collection such as we find it, in all respects, since it 
includes some works to which are affixed the names of indj- 
vidual سد ساد‎ of Buddha, as their authors, which therefore 
must have become a part of the body of sacred literature, 
subsequently to the time when the Canon of inspired Serip- 
ture, or that resting upon the authority of Buddha alone, 
was finally settled. sides, the doctrine implied in the 
Tantras departs too widely, from what we have reason to 
regard as primitive Buddhism, to admit the supposition of 
their having been authorized by any one of the Buddhist 
councils. 

Those parts of this collection to which our author gives 
the name of the simple Sutra, are unquestionably the nearest 
to being a genuine specimen of the compilation first made ; 
for it were reasonable to presume, that the discourses of 
Buddha, having been once authenticated, would be the least 
altered in the process of later compilation ; and accordingly 
it 1s now ascertained, that the simple Sutra shows compar- 
atively few marks of having been retouched. Yet some 
interpolations are discoverable here, as for instance, those 
references to persons who lived long after Buddha, and 
allusions to certain sects, the origin of which is referred by 
tradition to the age of the third council, In those parts, 
even, of the simple Sutra which present none of these 
anachronisms, there are “ such striking and numerous points 





in the mate of Perfection of wisdom,” 
32 to Subhdti : ‘Why then, O Subhati, should not 
Thon ei 2 sponte apache tae ةعس‎ of سمه وعم صم‎ Sites 
oi af net aurea ic nae of sensation, idea, 
nsciousness, all which are void of inherent ooture; while 

pc po ed اودلا‎ itself ia void of inherent nature?" 

Subhati replied: ‘That is it, O Sariputtra, that ia it exnctly.‏ ان 
void of any inherent nature; and the same is true of sensa-‏ ها Yea, form‏ 
matre. Ho, O Sint consciousness, all which are void of inherent‏ 
nature. cape iriputtra, Perfection of wisdom itself is void of inherent‏ 
nature, and it the same with omniscience. Perfection of a‏ 


eauee uated: Babject itself is-void-of inherent nature: معطم وان‎ 
ture itself ia void of attributes of inherent nature.’™ 


“Then said Subbdti to Bhagavat: ‘If an as megs one, 0 Ehagavat, asks a 
question: Shall a man, the عر‎ magic illusion, | 

niche ny th ommniscience, attain to boas 
Bhagavat, must ia question be answered?" To this 
«Ae to that, I have, something to ask thee, Subhitti: co the ina 
po pied 5050 is Men il, 0 Bhagavat,’ said Subba who pre 

to listen, and ronnie fo : *How seems it to thee, 0 Subhiiti 2 
usion one: "and form another ? Ss Weal’ ae-thing aa sie 
gation another ; another; conceptions, another; consci 
another?’ Subbidti replied : + No Bhaguvat ; to, illasion is not one thing, 
and form another. -Form itself is illusion, and illusion itself is form, No, 
Bhagavat, illusion is not one ag | and sensation, another; ides, another. 

hagavat, are themselves illusion, No,‏ حلا 

Bhagavat, illusion is not one thing ond consciousness another. Con- 
sciousness itself is illusion ; illusion itself, 0 Bhagavat, is consciousness.” 


, The question now arises, when were these books of Nepal 
brought to their present state? Upon this point M. Burnouf 
has thrown much light, by a critical comparison of the 
books with one another, guided by traditions relative to the 
three great councils of the Buddhists, which are said to have 
been held in the first, the hundredth, and the four hundredth 
year after the Master's death, or, according to the best 
ascertained chronology, between B. ©. 543 and B.C, 143, A 
generally received tradition is, that each of these councils 
made a compilation of the Law of Buddha: the first, in 
obedience to an injunction of his, respecting the per- 

ion of his doctrine, and the others, with a view to 
determine what should be regarded as the true Law, in 
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of these have we recei moainad any thing ليمي‎ to what Enartvat in aoe 
for wu. 

The oceans of blood and of teara ee Oe رس مي لس‎ the monntain-heaps of 
bones are passed over: the gute of ihevbad peep nes lida es 
saiche coong dévar and een ohare لس‎ height; we are 


We seek an asylum with with the Law, with the Assembly 
of the Devotees, with the fai fal ford tole iaaineoet 


vanes render to the 
off his hair ond hia nails, peers women, who ‘at onee 
raised &:fStdipa 3 for the hair the nails of Bhagavat.'” 

As 


Se Saat of the Abhidharma, we select the following 


O Bhagavat. The Bidhizattva,*5 to whom it belongs to live‏ يه 

to meditate on that, must not stop at form, nor‏ الصاح حر مم مد اا 
at sensation, nor at idea, nor at conceptions, nor at consciousness,‏ 
so Because if he stops stopa at form, he lives in the notion thet fans exe‏ 
he lives not in Perfection of wisdom, And so if he stop at seneation,‏ 
idea, at conceptions, at consciousness, he lives in the notion that‏ 
have an existence ; he lives not in Perfection of wisdom, Why so‏ 
cause he who lives in that notion, grasps not at Perfection of wade‏ 
to‏ 

graspe 

2 of 


0-3 
ا 


brings not his faculties up to it, does not attain to it, Not 
Perfection of wisdom, he will not reach omniecience, because he gras 
at that which هذ‎ intangible. Why so? Because, to one in the state 


2 a cidade this Journal, 
duction, pp. 469, Peli ea 474, F adh, we 5 = 

: 0 5 He who م‎ possesses the Bédha, or ع‎ inte Buddha, 
the orfer fp enplicd 1 those disciples of Busha who sood next to himself 
8 م إل‎ erection. But the theistic speculation of later times | 
dévissd a system of Boddhas and Bidhisattvas, wholly immateria 
ee latter bearing the same relation to the former, that the creator 
of the world, according to the belief of the Brahmans, bears to the absolute and 
incommunicable Brahma. This system, however, is sometimes interpreted eon- 


4 


y with atheism; for the immaterial Buddhas are also pclae pa‏ الس 
aa "+ personi fications of the five claments, the five sensible qua and the five‏ 
ip is, of the natural phenomena of the sensible aa 5. Introduc-‏ لمعه 


Te رض‎ form, sensation, idea 


On, Consciousness, are the intel. 
lectual attributes which, on the Buddhist thea th of causes, unite in the think- 
ing and sensitive princi le, the moment ory occurs, “They constitute ها‎ 
man," says M. 7 vine domain of intelligence, sine they embrace the 
several phases of the nowledge, from the starting which is aw it 

were de ecu of that form (something to be known) «to the conclu. 
sion, which is consciousness.” §, Introduction, p. 519. 
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vown immediate cognizance, seen face to face, the supreme 
CS. Gk epee ft hy diy tad by the some ofa family, 
after shaving the hair of the head and the beard, and putting on 





leave home with ه‎ t faith, and become 


1 ies 1 say, havin: myself received the investiture, 
» other 3 the li ore ! | am po more subject to 
ditior ort +I hove fulfilled the duties of the life of a Devotee; 





Phases eccoopined what I had to do: 1 know no other state than that 
in which Tam.” 3! : 


% ~ Buddha then opens to him the doctrine of Nirvana. 


a كي‎ When there is no pleasure, there is neither satisfaction nor compla- 

passion. ولتي‎ pasdic aang igre eat, When chars 
is no fi, no enjoym 

ig no eset Devotee, O Piirna, who ein 3 

ea passion, سه‎ DSP OE ee TODS Pee eat ما يدت‎ 

[here are, 0 Pirna, sounds adapted to the ear, odors to the smell, tastes 

to the sense of taste, feelings to the touch, lawa to the mind,—all which 

sought after, loved, transporting, giving rise to pas-‏ , ايع اعد الي 








Se hae to‏ بالود بدي ie Gea‏ مسح سس han fa‏ ريص حي 
tobe oaF near bo Nichia”‏ عبار رس peau:‏ 


“Having received this exposition, Pirna chooses for the 
place of his solitary meditation, a frontier country, inhabited 
by savages. His Master represents to him the hardships he 
Will have to encounter, but his patience and meekness being 
aperturbable, he receives the parting words : 
Well, well, Parna,—with thy perfection of nce thou canst, 
thou canst live and abide in ais aeiate of th 1 لوس ا سي‎ rs 
Piirna; thyself made free, free others ; having reached the or rau 
‘others there ; being consoled, impart consdlation j having thyself 
attained to complete Nirvana, be the means of others attaining to it. 


git 

The: after-part of this legend brings Buddha and his 
attendants, to the city of Surpiraka,™ ‘whither they are 
invited by the Raja. On the way, he is met by a company 
of women, who, having received his instructions, and become 
converts, chant three times these expressions of thanks : 


<i “4 «No, sire, neither from mother, nor father, nor king, nor from all 
relatives together, nor from beloved ones, nor from divinities, nor from 






' The present tense seems hore to be used for the future, by vivid antici- 


Identified by M. Burnouf with the ميحس‎ of Ptolem , which bs supposed 
et : the modern Sipler, stated on one of the outlets of the iver Krishi into 
the Bay of Bengal. S. Jntroduction, ,م‎ 235 
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Pirna was immediately received with every ceremony of 


hospitality. 
“In the midst of an agreeable conversation, Anitha-pindika asked 
Purna this question: ‘Chief of merchants, for what dost thou make thy 


journey?’ He replied: 1 have suddenly felt a desire, O householder, ما‎ 
adopt the life of By series discipline of the much renowned Law: 
I desire the investiture and the station of a Devotee.’ Then Andtha- 


this ا‎ leaving his many fi 


an nts, and his re 
houses, desires to adopt the life of a Devotee, under the discipline of the 
much renowned tay aad asks for the investiture and the wities of a 
Devotee!’ Then Andtha-pindika the householder, taking Pdrna with 
him, repaired to the place where Bhagavat was, 

Now at this moment, Bhagayat, seated before an assembly of several 
hundred va, WH giving instruction in the Law. Perceiving And- 
the-pindika the householder, as he came with the offering (destined 
for him} Buddha thug addreased the Devotees: ‘Here is ur anger 
the householder, O Devotees, comi g with an offering. To the 

fathd, there is no offering so pleasing as that mode when a man 
ia brought to him, for a convert. Upon this, Anatha-pindike the house- 
bolder, having made his obeisance to the feet of Bhagavat by touching 
them with his head, placed himself aside with Parna the chief of mer- 
chants; then from where he was, he addreased vat thua: ‘Here is 
Pirna, the chief of merchants, who desires to adopt | life of a De ) 
under the discipline of the much renowned Law, and asks for the inves- 
titure and the station of a Devotee. Have the goodness, O Bhagavat, out 
of compassion for him, to admit and accept him aga Devotee.’ | hagavat, 
by his silence, showed himself’ favorable to the words of An ha-pindika 
the householder. Then he thus addressed Parna the chief of merchants: 
‘ Approach, O Devotee, and adopt the life of a Devotee No sooner had 
Bhagavat pronounced these wore than Piirna found himself shaved, and 
habited in the Devotee's mantle; and being supplied with the bowl for 
alma, and the pitcher with its bird-beak mouth, and having a beard and 
hair on his head of seven days, appeared in the decent exterior becoming 
the Devotee of a hundred years. Approach,’ said the Tathdgata to him 

in; and Pina, shaved, wearing the Devotee's mantle, and feelin 

uillity diffused by the truth through all his acuees, stood ips wal 


then, with Buddha's permission, sat down. 

After some time, the respectable Piirna re we to the place where 
er سيد‎ wae: and ger there, having mnde his obeisance to the feet 
of the blessed one, by toue ing them with his head, he took his station 
azide, and addreased. him in these words: «Let Bhagavat consent to 
teach me the Law, briefly, that having thus heard it from the lips of 
Bhagavat, I may live alone, retired from the world, in some desert place, 
exposed to no distraction, with mind attentive, intent, wad collected, 
After I have lived retired from the world, in solitude, exposed to no dis- 
traction, with mind attentive, intent and collected, might I, having knows 
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lissfal abodes of the ae pores eee sour which iles 
جسم يني تمهتاو‎ participation in the wor de of 
Brahmas and add taay to their ine ims 


_ The following are extracts from a pei of the Vinaya.* 
As certain commercial adventurer, named Pirna, embarks for 
the seventh time upon the great ocean, in company with 
others of the city of Sravasti,“’ who are Buddhists. 


“In the night, and at dawn of day, these merchants repented aloud the 
1 and prayers which lend to the other shore, the texte which dis- 
we the truth, the stanzas of the Sthavirns, and those relative to the 
various Sciences, هه‎ well os those for the solitary, and sections of the 
ga د‎ gtr Pirna ove them, said: * Sirs, 
utiful poetry mre you reciting ?" They replied: ‘This ia not 
UG لح‎ or جمس نا بدو الما‎ 2 are the very words of Buddha.’ 
pos who had never before heard the name of Buddha pronounced, walt 
hairs over his whole body stand on end, and reverentially inquire 
Bice, who is he whom you call Buddha?’ ‘The merchants replied: “The 
Sramana-Giut 2 of the race of the Sikyas, who having shaved his 
head and his. ee and put on yellow garments, left hia house with a 
| ar, fo otek 1115ل الصف‎ of واج 1 ع‎ and has nttained to the 
supreme gtate of gto Buddha; he it is, O chief of merchants, who 
is called “مطل لسر‎ Where, sire, is Ms lhe fy en nba ebief of 
merchants, in the grove Djétavana, in the en ike, 
Having impressed eer vinta upon A Saye Piirna pavinated the 
great ocean < shpat of Sravastl, and returned, bringing back his 
vessel safe and sound.” 


“Resolving now to give himself up to the life of a Devotee, 


ip sects serene noe departed: foe Aenea Having arrived there, he 
لع‎ bn tbe th garden, and sent his messenger to Anitha-pindika, the 
er. 








“It would seem aa if tradition gave us in this passage, o plimpee of the state 
of Buddha's mind, before he oa try at his own pecullur doctrine re®pecting 
deliverance from transmigration. The language here, is only such as might be 


vale sd xpi lips of a devout worshipper of Brahma, pained by the obser- 


8 Itrdeton, 24 ell the ve of mortal life, 


of the ly 5 Oude. S. Fot-Roud-Ki, pp. 176, 177. 
rc The degree of perfection in the اناوس سعد‎ of the Devotees was called 
or eatrance tafo the current,—that is, the course of life leading to a 
liverance: from tranainigration. Consequently, the other shore signifies 


9 Le. The مسومل‎ tithe of those members of the Assembly whostood next 
to. in rank, 

Site. The ascetic Géutamide. M. Burnouf conjectures, “ that 5 
the eacerdotal family name of the military race of a Sakyar, who 5 Kehattriyas 
had no tutelary ancestor, or saint, after the manner of the but were 
authorized by the Hindu law, to assume the name of the ancient eage fo whose 
race thelr spiritual guide belonged.” 5. Introduction, كما م‎ 
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which exist for the benefit of the passing world, and the happiness of the 
passing world, a3 well as for its benefit and happiness hereafter, and which 
the Devotees having compiled and comprehended, must cause to be 
المع‎ ved, preached and peewee Rpase in — that Aas Re- 
igious Law may continue long, be receive many people, and be every 
heen! prtinageiod until it shail have been ney اح‎ made manifest to 
dévas and to men. Let عن‎ go, Ananda, towards Kusi oko.’=2 + Be it 
so, 0 venerable,' replied the respectable Ananda to gavat.” 


As he takes his last leave of Vaisali, Buddha is surrounded 
by a multitude of its inhabitants, supernmaturally warned of 
his departure, to whom, 


“knowing the power and bent of their minds, their character and tem- 
perament, be gave such an exposition of the Law, that theae many hundreds 
of thousands of living beings adopted the formulas of refuge and the 
axioms of instruction.” 4 


At this Ananda expresses his astonishment. ‘Then Bha- 
gavat says : 0 

“Why should it surprise thee, 0 Ananda, that I have وها‎ fulfilled 
my duty of instruction, I who am now omniscient, who possesy knowledge 
in every form, who have acquired the entire disposal of whatever is 
fo be known by supreme knowledge, who am without desires, who am 
in search of nothing, who am exempt from « feeling of egoism, of 
personality, of pride, of attachment, of enmity. Once, I was malig van 
passionate, given up to error, in no respect free, a slave to the conditions 
of birth, old age, sickness, death, disagpoinmrenn tmet epee , dis. 
quietude, misfortune, Then, being a prey to dendly anguish, | sia this 
prayer: Would that many thousands of creatures, having abandoned 
the state of householders, and adopted the life of the Devotee under the 
direction of the Rishis, and having meditated by themselves upon the four 







5 16 the Journal of R.A. 5. of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. V.p 12a, 
Professor H. H. Wilson has made it probable, that a town now called Kusia, in 
the eastern part of Gorakhpur, in Central India, is the ancient Kusigrimaka, or 

“ The formulas f refuge ore the نغ‎ ressions by which a desire for admis- 
ممع‎ to membership إل‎ the assembly of the Devotecs was wont to be signified. 
such as: "+ Might we, sire, be permitted to adopt the life of Devotees, under 
the discipline of the much renowned Law, and become Devotees! might we 
perform, in the presence af Bh val, the duties belonging to the life of a Devo. 
tee | ™ pall aciateaes: 1 علط‎ refuge oe pee wit er martha the 
Asembly; receive me, then, amon vi ul ones, me who fro d 
forth so Jong as I live, * long at 1 have the breath of life, will make thes 
my refuge, and who feel towards theo sentiments of complacence.” §. these 
examples in Intro PP. 266 and 272, and another on p, 419. 

iy the Of instruction وعد‎ ly intended the four swhlime truths : 
1. that sorrow existe: 2. that it bel to whatever comes into the world: 
8. that it ie desirable to be delivered from it; 4. thatdeliverance can be obtained 


VOL. f. Wo pi, a7 






siecestions of Mara, or sensual attachment," and bids 
him م‎ all the Devotees at the. tchiitya called 
Tchapila, to the assembly-hall. 


"Then Bhagavat repaired to the place where stood the nsgembly-hall, 
and havi ee er ania اس اس مسف ال مم نسي رشعم‎ 
served for hi umd being sented; thus addressed the Devotees’ * All'com- 
pounda, O Devotees, are hable; they are not enduring, they cannot 
be relied upon with con idence; their condition of belay is change,—so 
sbeolutely, that it is not proper, either to think of or to please oneself 








as a compound. Therefore, O Devotees, here or else-‏ اميت مدا 

where, when shall be no more, must the Inwa which exist for the benefit 

of the world, armed the happiness of the dan world, as well ag 

foe ite | and eee hereafter, be ih me لماه‎ fed comprehended by 
and through their instru 


preached 
sa and compre’ by othera, in sont that the Religious Law may con- 
tinne long, be received by people and be everywhere propagated, 
until it shall have been Soudan made manifest to dévns una io men. 
ow, © Devotees, there are Inws Y hich exist for the benefit of the 
tig world, and the happiness of the passing world, as well as for its 
fit and happiness hereafter, which must be compiled and comprehended 
pid Devotees, and through their instrumentalit 75 be preserved, preached 
are ووه وا السو م‎ Sa in See ts ond str ace Law may coe 
ah e Tec many "+ in everywhere pro 
sr ina have been Complttely, suas manifest to dévas عدا‎ epg 
laws nre the four applications of thought,’ the four complete re- 
phe deh the four neiples of wut ural power, the five 
the five powers,” the seven constitaent elements of the state of Bédhi,! the 
sublime way consisting of eight parts Such are the laws, O Devotees, 


8, S. Kiaproth in Fot-Kout-Ki, مم‎ 247 

Literally, the four resting-points « if’ thenaght, M. Burnouf"s first translation 
expression was les quoire soutiens de la meémeire, which he alters 
i wot ye quatre trations de la penede. These are, 1. the body; 2. son- 

sation; 3. thought; 4. the ‘Law. i Phare daciceryiga dt Paral 
® ‘These have ben eve already in mote 14 a there enumerated; they 
seem om be the ites of the four aliachments, spoken of in the Pali Buddhist 
nt to pleasure—attachment to false doctrincs—attachment 
contrary 1 the negative in morality—attachment to disputation. 5, Jntrodue- 


iM. 
“> The powers, in distinction from the five senses, may be sicht, hearing, 

ipa goa touch, viewed abstractly, as the sensibilities of that ideal شع‎ 
١ the Boddbist theory of cause and effect supposes to precede conception 
:wonb. This theory noha tobe the most ancient gets the speculative 
0 probably peter cia ten mn grades of 

the seven ea of perfection, su 

| to bead to the اع تابه‎ of the Bédhi-state, or tas of perf of . 

..which is Nirvine, or the supreme end, only wanting the لشف اندر ا ايا‎ 
‘death, The enumeration of them, here, would occupy too much space. 
ts one 

The course of life, consisting of right, or just and‏ .ع 
P. 55.‏ بو effort, action, life, language, thought, meditation. pg orto Sar‏ ,1 


اله 


aie 


cet 


a 


4. tree 
3 


aol 


words are taken in another sense. Three times the same 
words are repeated, without being understood ; after 
Buddha says : 

“*Go, O Ananda, seek the trunk of another tree to sit by, we are 
too he here.’ ‘Be it so, O venerable,’ replied the Resco بأ‎ Anonda 
to Bhagavat, and having sought the trunk of another tree, he eat down 
there to pass the day.” 


Not long after, the earth is felt to tremble, meteors fall, 
the horizon sends forth flames, and noises are heard in the 
air, and towards evening, Ananda returning to Buddha and 
inquiring the cause of all this, is instructed that these prodi- 
gies presage his Master's speedy translation to the state of 
“complete extinction.” 


“Then the respectable Ananda spake thus to Bhagavat: ‘If 1 compre. 
hend, © Sanmeent رع‎ the sense of the language of Bhagavat, Dhasavar ak 
this present time, having made himself master of the elements of his life, 
has renounced existence.’ ‘That is it, Ananda,’ said Bhagavat, ‘ that is it, 
exactly, Even now, 0 Ananda, Bhagavat having nade himaelf master 
of the elements of his life, has renounced existence,’ (Then said Anan- 
da:) ‘I heard from the lips of Bhagavat, I received from bia lips, being in 
hia presence, these ene ravines who has investigated, Spite: 

‘nded, propagated the four principles ١ supernatural power,!4 may, if i 
is aes Por hin, live either to the end of the kalpo, or a ‘whole halpa. 
The four beers of supernatural power, 0 venerable, have been inves- 
ti , comprehended, pro by Bhagavat, The Tathigata ذا‎ may, 
if it is asked of him, live either to the end of the kalpa, or a whole kal p 
Therefore, let Bhagavat conaent to remain during this kalpa: let the Sa. 
gata 18 remnin to the end of this knlpa.’™ 


To this Buddha replies by accusing Ananda of following 


M More exactly, as M. Burnouf says, “the four grounds of acy | 
power.” They are, to use the language of our author, 1, “the facy ty of con- 
celving the abandonment of every idea of desire; ف يك‎ the faculty of conceiving 
the abandonment of every idea of thought: 3. the fheulty of conceiving the 
abandonment of every idea of energy ;"" 4. ** the faculty of conceiving ا‎ 
donment of every idea of investigation ;" from all which “it وأدعمم‎ that the 
Buddhists attribute supernatural facutties to him who has reached the point of 

nagining, that he has renounced all idea of desire, of thought, of effort, and of 
investigation, or meditation; that is, to him who hes, as it were, disengaged 
himself from al! mental activity.” $. Introduction, p. 625. 

M. Burnouf approves of the signification of this title of Buddha, which‏ ذا 
Ceoma derived from the Tibetan Buddhist hooks: He wie peas tes bls reli eons‏ 
career in the same manner as those iho have gon im. The unanimous‏ 
testimony of Nepalese tradition is, that Boddoa gave this name to himself; bor‏ 
whether this was so, or not, it represents him as one claiming authority on the‏ 
ground of his imitating the conduct of the ancient |‏ 

“ie. He whe has happily come,—another of Buddha's titles, 
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appears from Mr: Hodgson's statements,’ that the Buddhists 
ot “Nepal: describe their Scriptures as consisting of twelve 
parts, giving to each its name, But only three of the titles, 
el are affixed to books in the Nepalese collection, 
and these are severally applied to discourses of Buddha, 
-of him and his disciples, and metaphysical works,— 
that i is, to books of the three great divisions which compose 
the Canon of the Buddhists, according to the general tra- 
lition. ‘The other nine titles seem to be merely des 
of particular contents of one or other of these divisions, 
singled out and made prominent, for some special reasons. 

1 We will now give specimens of each of the canonical 
parts of the Seriginred of the Nepalese, selected from M. 
Burnouf’s volume,* of which about one half is made up of 
extracts. 'The following passages, taken from a tradition of 
the last words of Buddha, exemplify what we may eall, with 
our author, the simple Sutra: 

“ This is what | have heard. One da Bhagavat 19 was at Me b 
the side of the pond called Markatahrada, in the hall called Ka 
So then Bhagavat haying dressed before noon, taking his oti 
pitcher, ente entered Vaisili to receive alma; and having gone through the 
city for قلطا‎ he took his repost. When be had eaten, he ceased 
gathering alms, and laving put up his 00 arranged قلط‎ mantle, 
repaired to the place where stood the Tobi هاورو فطع ماف‎ and there 
sought the trunk of a tree, and sat down by i to pass the day.” 

Presently he addresses a disciple named Ananda, obscurely 
intim iting that he would shortly leave this world, but bis 








oe Mr. Hodgson has oP aie sem Royal At of his own on the een of Buddhism, 
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2 0 111-71 
lone of the Sanskrit text has been published ; we must therefore translate 


from the French. 
© 8, Introduction, pp.71—89. 
* ipo. The Wore uf —2 tithe of Buddha, 





Now ascertained to have been a city of Central India, سكين‎ nok Fataliputics, 

the modern Patna, on what ia at porn called the Gandaki ri 
كا‎ 16. The om the تدمص‎ af the mountain, 

"A tchditya is properly a place of religious worship, and this use of the word 
— would be in accordance with the representation of the Scriptures of Nepal, 

every where, that the followers of Buddha did not at first abandon the w ip 
of divinities, although the doctrine they were taught, was atheistic in its ten- 
dency. But a looser tien of the word, as signifying a place o 
to the rites of Buddhism, ها‎ admissble. ae 
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light in Nepal, works purporting to have been. composed by 
Various authors, which constitute a body of uninspired 
Buddhist literature. Of these M. Burnouf says 5 

“ Although to all appearance belonging to the latter ages of Buddhism, 
theae eon take up ed -temoald nciont traditions my opinions, Le- 
genda, | Wet a religious | ces,—they treat of all, and eo determine 
for us, definitely, what are the constituent parts of the sacred literature. 
For, though their authors may have sided to the primitive foundation 
developments foreign to it, they can not have innovated so far as to 
invent entire classes and estegories of works,” 


The Nepalese collection contains besides, books called 
Tantras, which are chiefly made up of formulas of rites to 
be performed in honor of gods and goddesses of popular 
superstition. But we return to the works reputed to be 
inspired, 

The Sanskrit books of Nepal, at the same time that they 
discover to us the three several divisions of the Seriptural 
Canon of the Buddhists, also contain express notices of that 
threefold distinction of the contents of the Canon, marked 
by general tradition as of primitive origin, with reference 
to which it has the title of Tripitaka. But there are 
other more or less comprehensive classifications of their 
sacred books, recognized by the Nepalese, as well as by 
other nations professing Buddhism, which it is of some 
importance to understand aright, as otherwise they might 
seem to indicate a variance in tradition, respecting the parts 
which properly make up the Buddhist Canon. In one of 
the Sanskrit books of Nepal reputed to be inspired, reference 
is made to “the four Agamas,” as in this passage: “ After 
he had been introduced to the life of a Devotee, by the 
respectable Sariputra, he received the investiture and the 
knowledge of the four Agamas;” and in this: “Let him 
establish here the four Agamas ;""® and among the Singalese 
and Chinese Buddhists four parts of their Scriptures are 
known under a name of the same signification with Agama. 
But M. Burnouf has found reason to conjecture, that the 
Agamas are merely subdivisions of the Sutra. Again, it 


* 5. Introduction, p. 555, 
"١ 85. introduction, pp. 48, 49, The four Agamas is the same as The four 
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as found in the Nepalese collection, is distinguishable from 
the Sutra, by the absence of that set form of beginning and 
ending, which marks off the several portions of the latter. 
Its contents, also, differ somewhat, for it consists of legends 
relative to Buddha and his followers, illustrating moral and 
ceremonial duties by examples of conduct, and does not, like 
the Sutra, give prominence to Buddha himself, in the اعم‎ of 
teaching. But its simple and popular style favors the opin- 
ion, that we bave here, for the most part, a true picture of 
the life of the Master and his early disciples, as well as 
trustworthy reminiscences of his instructions ; and, accord- 
ing to tradition, as has formerly been mentioned in this 
Journal, the legends of the Vinaya began to be collected 
even at the time of the first Buddhist council, immediately 
after Buddha's death. Yet there are in the Vinaya, pre- 
tended predictions, like those of the Sutra, which we must 
egard as allusions to the contemporaneous, or past history 
of an age much later than that of Buddha; so that different 
portions of this class of books are to be distinguished in 
respect to their antiquity. 
The third division of the Buddhist Scriptures is repre- 
sented’ in the collection of Nepal, by works in the dialogue 
form, devoted to the discussion of purely metaphysical 
subjects. ‘These are intimately related in doctrine to those 
rts of the Sutra which give evidence of a later systematic 
unfolding of the ideas of Buddha, by his disciples ; and it 
accords with this, that the Abhidharma is held not to have 
emanated directly from him, but to be a sort of digest of 
the metaphysical views involved in what he taught. 

_ From this general description of each of the divisions of 
the T'ripitaka," as they appear in the collection of the 
Sanskrit books of the Nepalese, it would seem that whatever 
is contained either in the Sutra, the Vinaya, or the Abhi- 
dharma, claims to have the authority, more or less direct, of 
Baddha himself, and therefore ranks as inspired teaching. 
There are also, however, among the books lately brought to 





4 j.e. The three Collections —a tithe na Sir by the Buddhists to their Serip- 


tures os a Whole, but properly denoting three parts which make up their 
Canon, established by « 1 


maxims and axioms of the Master, as in the ancient Brahman 
literature, were wont to be expressed in the sententious man- 
ner denoted by that term. The Sutra is divided into sec- 
tions, each of which begins with some words like these: 
“This is what was heard by me, one day when Bhagavat 
was in such a place, when such were his auditors,” and ends 
with a sentence to this effect: “ When he had finished his 
discourse, all present were greatly delighted and approved 
his doctrine ;" and tradition refers this form to Buddha’s 
own direction to his disciples, as to the manner in which 
they should reply to those who sought instruction from them, 
But among the writings included in this portion of the 
Canon, and having the form just described, the critic dis- 
covers some which evidently have been elaborated more 
than the rest, and are of later date. Most of them, indeed, 
bear the stamp of primitive times, inasmuch as they bring 
upon the scene none other than human beings; as their style 
is simple ; as the state of society which they depict, is that of 
the period of Buddha's appearance in India, according to the 
most probable chronology ; and as they give but an imper- 
fect development of the doctrines and usages introduced 
by the new Teacher, The parts of the Sutra bearing 
these marks of high antiquity, give us, there is reason to 
believe, nearly the actual words of Buddha. On the other 
hand, there are some parts which bring before us many 
fabulous personages ; and are composed in an artificial style, 
mingling prose and verse in regular alternation, with repe- 
tition of the sentiment ; which also teach a systematic form 
of doctrine, and show a corrupt dialect in some of their 
words and phrases, while the rest of the Sutra is in classic 
Sanskrit. These, it is evident, must be considered as عمط‎ 
longing to a subsequent age. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that in some of the parts of the Sutra, which seem, in 
general, the most ancient, there are references in the form of 
prediction, to certain historical persons, who are known to 
have lived along time after Buddha's death, showing that the 
entire composition even of these is not to be referred to the 
same early period, — | 
“The second division of the Scriptures of the Buddhists, 
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of the Buddhists of Thibet, Mongolia and China have been 
translated into their respective languages. On this point 
M. Burnouf says :* 


4 Although our information at present is limited, yet it suffices to place 
6 دحم‎ of the Sanskrit books of Nepal in ته‎ point of view in 
which Mr. Hodgson desired they might be regarded by the learned of 

rope. Jt isa fact conclusively demonstrated, that the greater part of 
the books held sacred by the Buddhists of Thibet, Tartary and Chinn, are 
but translations of the Sanskrit texts recently discovered in Nepal, and 
thia fact alone decisively marks the place of these teats, relatively to that 
collection of documents which the nations of Asin just في‎ furnish 
for the general من‎ of Buddhism. It presents to us as the origi- 
nals, of which these documents are only copies, and restores to India and 
to its language the study of a religion and philosophy of which India was 
the birth-place.” 








0 ri 

Indeed, a comparison of these translations of the Sanskrit 
texts with their originals, has shown the necessity of being 
very cautious as to relying at all upon the former, as inde- 
pendent authorities, for they are found to be both too literal 
and too paraphrastic. It is therefore of the first importance 
to know what may be gathered from the collection of origi- 
nal documents, thus happily rendered accessible, respecting 
either the literary history, the social institutions, or the 
speculative doctrines of Buddhism, mm order to our ob- 
taining correct views of the development of this religious 


- Each of the three divisions of the Scriptural Canon of the 
Buddhists, including the Sutra, the Vinaya and the Abhi- 
dharma,’ is represented in this collection. ‘The first of these 
is regarded by Buddhist tradition, as comprising more espe- 
cially the words of Buddha himself ; and our author's inves- 
tigations have proved it to be chiefly made up of familiar 
discourses attributed to him, which probably do not differ 
much, either in style or substance, from what his lips actually 
spoke. The title of Sutra is not appropriate to the form of 
these compositions; it was given to them, we suppose, 
merely on account of their containing such fundamental 


5 ل عار أ عوط قسن جود‎ 
| 2 These three titles may be rendered, Fundementul teats, Discipline, and 
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oF THE 


HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 





_ Ir may be remembered, that in the last number of this 
Journal reference was made to a memoir on the origin of 
Buddhism, read before the French Institute by Protessor 
Burnout of Paris, the publication of which might be expected 
to throw new light upon this system of religion, Since that 
time, the first volume of an extensive work on the history 
of Buddhism in India, has been published by M, Burnout, 
under the title: Introduction a Chistoire du Buddhisme 
Indien,’ which, both on account of the original authority of 
its materials and the careful criticism employed upon them, 
lays a surer foundation for the study of the history of 
Buddhism, generally, than we have before had. It is a 
resumé of what is found in the books of the Nepalese 
Buddhists, written in Sanskrit, which were brought to light 
by the diligent and sagacious research of B. H. Hodgeon, 
Esq., late British Resident at the court of Nepal, and by him 
transmitted to the Asiatic Societies of London and Paris, 
What gives a special value and interest to these books is, 
that they appear to be the originals from which the books 

١ Introduction A histoire du Buddhisme Indien, par M. E. Burnouf, de I'Inséj- 
tutde France, &c. Tome premier. Paris: 1844. pp. 647. dita, 
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n'tee ; matoombonimooiko m/’dadabatapa m’takoola 
‘tika sikoo sothe wa azimawiko. | 

15. وبا سوك‎ ooadooi baina yako na m’toomke, baina wato- 

-. towako na watotowaique; naie attakata ketodjako, 

 nawe ootakata kisikinod jataque. 

16, Akamambia m’toomke, taonghésa sana madjonziwako 

na mimbayako; kooa mashaka ootawia watoto wako ; 

> na madakuako ikawa pamodja manamoomewiako, naie 

attamooa djooiyiko. , 

17. Na Adam akanéna, hakika oomesikia sautti ya m'toome- 

 wako oomekoola miongonimua, mtee ambao kooamba 

nilio koo amooroo kootoa akoola miongonimua m'tee 

hoo-o nimenlanee n’tee kuasebabooyako ; kua mashaka 

oottakoola miongonimuayaque koolla sikoo za oozi- 






mawiako. 
18. Miba na m‘biliwili attatéa; ootakoola na madjani ya 
yf n’tee. 


19. Na kua harri za oossoyado oottakoola mookatee, hatta 
ooroodee wendee katika n’tee, ambao kooambe alitiva 
miongonimua: hakika wewe oodongo nawe katika 
m'tanga ootereghéa. 

20. Akaita Adam djina la m’toomkewaque Chawa, hakikai 
ni mama ya wothi walio wazima. 

91. Akamfania Moongo Adam na m’kéwe oongoo-0 miongo- 

 nimua n'gifee wakawa othe wawilee. 

99. Akanena Mooigniazimoongo hooyoo endie Adam ame- 

| kooa kana modja miongonimusétoo adjooa mema na 
maafoo: na sasa kooenda hanooniéshi mookonowaque, 
akatwa téna miongonimua n’tee akila 8 oozima 
miléle. 

93. Akamtoai Moongo miongonimua kioonga dja Eden 
koofania kasi ya koolima katika n’tee ambao kooamba 
alimtoni yee. 

94. Hiwi akamtéa Adam, akaweka katika mio ya djooa wa 
kioonga dja Eden Cheroobim, na oopanga wegni 

١ mooanga, illikootoonsa n’dia ya m'tee wa oozima. 
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2. Akadjiboo m'toomke nijka tootakoola miongonimua 
matoonda ya m'tee ambao kooamba oolio katika 
kioonga : 

3. Lakenee miongonimua matoonda ya m’tee ambio koo- 
amba oolio Katikati ya kioonga, Mooigniazimoongo 
alitéa amooroossui kootgakdola, kootéa (bofia) toosud- 

jekoofla. 

4. Paton nioka, akamambia m ‘toomke, hatootakooffa. 

6. Hakikai Mooigniazimoongo و بج بد‎ katika sikoo 
tootakaiokoola miongonimua, yatafanooka mato étoo, 
m'takooa m'fano wa moongo, m'tadjooa méma na 
madioo. 

6. Pende alipoéna m’toomke, m'tee mema wa wiakoola, 
nimema katika mato, na m’tee ooka tetta oodjoofee, 
akatod miongonimua matoondayaque, akila, akampa 
moome Waque tena, na hooyoo akila. 

7. Yakafanooka matoyio, walidjooa, مما‎ wakooa toopoo, 
wakashéna madjani ya m'tee wa ténee, wakafania. 
oongooo ki 0011511668, _ 

sauffi 

8. Wakasikia m'tarakésho ya Moongo adjanenda katika 
kioonga, wakati oolipofooma oopépo bada ya dohoree, 
akadjifita Adam na m’kéwe: kootoawonekina ni 
moongo katika katee ya mitt wa kioonga. 

9. Akamita Moongo Adam, akamambial, wewe oowipec ? 

10. Akanena Adam, mimi nimesikia sauttiyako katika 
kioonga, nimekootsha, hakika nalikooca toopoo, 
nalidjifita. 

11. Akamambia Adam, m'nini aliakoodjoofia wewe kooa 
toopoo? hakikaio oolikoola m’tee ambio kooamba 
nilio koo amooroo kootoakoola miongonimua m’tee 
hooo. 

12. Akanena Adam, m'toomke ambao konoamba wewe 
oolinipa nami n'die alionipa m'tee hooo, nikala. 

13. Akanena Mooigniazimoongo akimambia m'toomke, 
oometendani wéwe haya? Akamtikisa m’toomke, 
ninidka n'‘die alionipotésa nikala. 

14. Akanena Mooigniazimoongoo akamambia nidka (kooa- 
nee) wewe oolie tenda haia, nimekoolinee wewe kooa 
othe niama wa m'foogo, na othe niama walio katika 
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16. Akamooamoorc Mooigniazimoongo sakanena na m’ti 
"lio katika kioonga (lant nignooee ) li wewe. 

17. Lakeni miongonimua m'ti ya wema na wiloo oozilé : 

2 halkikaio sikoo oottakaio koola miongonimua, ootta- 

» kooffa. “AM 

18. Alinéna Mooigniazimoongo, see wima, aka m’too peké, 

mimi tanofaniai yee mooignikoomsaidia. 

19. Aka oomba Mooigniazimoonge katika n'tee wothe niama 
wa orion sie de koolla nioonee kooa m’bingoonee, 

, aknwaletta wothe kooa Adam, illikoo angalia akawapa 

+ madjina: na koolla gat oa djina ni Adam katika 
kitoo killidjo kizima, endilo djinalaque. 

20, Akaita’ Adam wothe niama kua madjinayao, na othe 

7 nioonee wa m’bingoonee, na othe mama, walio katika 
n'tee, laneni yee Adam hakooa Moogni koopata yee 
Mooignikoomsaidia. 

21, Akamkootanisha Mooigniazimoongo na'leppi la oosinghi- 
see aka lila: akatoa m’bafoo miongonimua m’bafoosa- 

ن١‎ que, akadjasa niama. 

92, M’bafoo, yalitoa Mooigniazimoongo Miongonimua m'too, 
akadjenga manamke, akamletta kooa Adam. 

23. Akanéna Adam, hakika ya haya nimifoopa miongonimua 
mifoopayango niniama miongonimua niamayango, 
hooyoo yoo witéa m’toomke, hakikai alitoiwa mion- 

onimua m’too. 

24. Kooa hayo akaata m’too babai na mamai akamkambata 

_m'toomke waque wakiwa watoo wawilee mooilee 


oomodja. 
95. Walikooa wathe toopoo, Adam na m'toomkewaque, 
_ihawa kooa (wegnee koodja) wakitsha. 


KITOO-0 DJA TATOO. 


1. Nitka alikooa na hila miongonimua wothe mama wa 
n'tee ambao kooamba walioomba Mooigniazimoongo. 
Akamambia m’toomke kua sebaboo gini Meoigniazi- 
moongo kooa amooroo nignooee kootoakoola iothe 
miti yalio katika kioonga 3 


ail 


_ Que ambio kooamba alioifania, akasterikhee sikoo ya 
sabaa iothe kasiaque alioifania, | 
akatakasa 


iki zimoongo sikee ya saboo,(akaikoozai ) 
kooa haba cndic sikoo aliopoomoosika iothe مد مامز‎ 
cooumba alioioomba, 

4, Na hava wiombe ya m'bingo na n'tee pende alipo 

oombao katika sikoo ambio_ Kooamba Mooigr 

__moong ipotanim n't na m'bu 

5. Na koolla m’tee oollio katika m’paka wa nite) isidjaméa 
katika n’tee na othe madjanee ya mawanda isidjaméa 
hakika. Mooigniazimoongo hakooiniésha m‘'fooa ka- 

١١١١ tiktao'tee, hapakooina mana Adam katika n'tee. (© 

6. Yalikooa koonghe likitaka mongonimooa n’tee likanié- 
sha n’tee lothe. 

7. Akafania Mooigniazimoongo m’too oodongo katika n’tee 
_ akafoofia katika oosowique poomzi za ooheyee, akawa 
m'too. ١328 Za Oozima. | 

8. Akafania oigniazimoo o kioonga kooa mao مت‎ 

we Eden; akamw ska: malinion hapo an 
. Kooamba alimfania, 
9. Akamtda katika n’tee na koolla m'tee mema wa koo 
lo sic 
in gl nl Sil ليع‎ na m’tee ya m’zima 
téna katikati ya kioonga, na mites ya m'djogtee + wa 
wéma na wialoo. = 
(moomboo ) 

10. Palikooa na m'to oolliokitéka miongonimua Eden, illikoo 
neshetesa hidjo kioonga ; ; na mahali hapo paliguwan.ka 
witoa (n'dia nu) wi 116+ 

11. Dyjina la quanza Pison, naie amekoosania n’tee iothe 
Havilah ni mahalee pa tékapo dahaboo. 

12. Na dahaboo ya n'tee hiyoo ni wema: na mahalee hapo 
hoopatikina looloo na djiwé ya bilauree. 

13. Na djina la m'to wa pilee n'dio Gihon, naie amekoosania 
iothe n'tee ya Ethiopia. 

14. Na djina la m'to wa tatoo Hiddekel, nao kooéndéa 
tare Wa nao ya djoca: wa: Assyria: M’to wa n’ni 

un 

15. Alitda Mooigniazimoongo m'too, akamnéka katika ki- 
oonga dja Eden koolima akitoonsal. 














image toa stwanted him 
kooa soora ya Mooigniazimoongo alimoombai ; 
male female he created them both 


Fy 


9 manamoome na mamamke aliwaoombio wawili. 
And gave them blessing 
28, Akawatila baraka akanena  Mooigniazimoongo, 
0 iwanee wanghe®, djaanee katika n'tee, 
govern it 
sham, katika n'zooee wa bah: se, 1a nioonee 





| thing 
_ wa djoo angi na koolla kitoo nave heyee na 


| killidjo لس‎ Doe djoo ya n’tee. 


Behold Lhave given you 
29, Alena Movigniazimoongo, angalia, nimewapandoce 


koolla djani- kimeadjo katika n’tee iothe, na koolla 
tree yielding seed your meat, 
m'tee wegnie méa iwa Gaxooladjeton 

30, Na niama othe walio katika n'tee na koolla nioonee wa 
m’bingoonee, na koolla niima ambio kooamba wadapa 
katike n’tee, iwa djakooladjétoo : yalikooa kama hayo. 

that he had made 
31. Akaina Mooigniazimoongo koolla alidjofania kooa 


djemma m’no; yalikooa magrjbee na sooboochee sikoo 


FECOND. 
EKETOO-0 DIA PILEE. 


1: Hiki kimetimia m’bingo na n'tee na koolla conghi 
wao. 
2. Mooigniazimoongo aliquisha kooa sikoo ya sabaa kasia- 
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much after ite kind 
kua wenghi nikama ghensiigue, na koolla moonee 
kooa ghensiaque: akaona Mooigniazimoongo kooa 


Faas 
And blessed them rene ye 
22. Akawabarika pes akanéna, pone لوف‎ 
: مود‎ se wane. SN ! 4 
iwinee wanghee, djainee katika madjee ya baharee, 
they shall be ظ‎ 
na nioonee wakiwa wanghee katika n’tee. 


fifth 

23. Yalikooa magribee, yalikoo soobookhee sikoo ya tano. 

ereature soul 

24. Akanéna Mooigniazimoongo, kootda n'ti oombo nafsi 
wherein cattle 

heyee kua ghensiaque, na niama wa m’foogo‏ ونال 


nadaba na niama ya n’tee kua ghensiaque ; yalikooa 
ao 
kama wifio. 


And created ظ‎ 
95, Akacomba Mooigniazimoongo niama ya 68 sient 





Species 
ghensisque, na rooa m'fanowaque, na koolla 
daba. wa .n’lee د‎ m'fanowigque. Akaona 


Mooigniazimoongo kama hayo kooa méma. 
let ne make man in 


96. Alinena Mooigniazimoongo toofinee -m'too. kooa 
our image likeness and they shall rule 
soorazenoo na m’fanoo wénoo: kooamooa katika 


fish 
n’zooee wa bahari na katika mioonee ya m’bingo, na 


all 3 ies, 
*niama na iothe n'tee, na oombo iothe ambio koo 


which ree 
kooamba ' ‘Katika n'tee. 


third. 
13. re rete الادملة‎ the 


| much 
14. Alinéna Mooigniazimoongo, iwa nooro nenghee katika 
oowingo سس‎ baina ya m’tana na uae 
let them be signs 
"ele méadjsa na sama, nasikoo na mise 
ole been to give light 
15. سداد‎ 000 deradja =a (7a) mi bing: ikasigaa 
djoo ya n’tee yalikooa kama wifio. 





two | 
16. Akafania Movigniazimoongo nooroo m’bilee ود‎ 
, .,. عطاام‎ lights ruler 
ookooco wa nooroo illikooa sooltanee ya m’tana, na 
لزاع‎ Lot د‎ . ١ little - etors, 
nooroo tito, gap الو ا‎ 
of 
17. Akazifaniizo katika deradja za m'bingo anal ed mes 
nooroo djoo ya n'tee. 
That they shall rule to divide 
18. Koo amooa m’tina na oosikoo, koopambanooa baina 
ya mooroo na keeza: akaona Mooigniazimoongo kama 


1 قوم‎ 1 
hayo kooa méma. 


19. Yalikooa magribee na soobookhee sikoo ya n'né. 

20. Alinéna Mooigniazimoongo, koo téka madjee oombo 
much which breathes which has life fow] 
nenghi mooigni poomzi, silizo heyee, na nioonee 
fiying 

_ warockiio katika n’tee tinl ya 2 itl 
whale grea 
91 Alioomba Mooigniazimoongo téwa آم‎ Tkooba na ik koolla 


b 
أ شوب‎ killidjo heyee ambio kooamba madjee ci و5‎ 
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7. Akafania Mooigniazimoongo deradja, akapambanooa 
which was under from 
madjee 0 تست‎ ya deradja miongonimua madjee 
anditwas like this. 
killidjo joo. ya deradja: yalikooa kama hayo. 
Andealled “heaven. 2 
8. Akaita Mooigniazimoongo deradj ja oowingo. Yalikooa 
second, 
" magribee na soobookhee sikoo ya pilee. 


And aaid bat be م‎ water 
9, Alinéna Maoigniazimoongo ام‎ omer 


which in Png 
ambiokooamba arate) tini ya oowingo aoa للم‎ 


! d let dry. 
femvdia, vabeanebin ookifoo: yalikooa kama payor 
earth the g 
10, Akaita مسي يدك‎ ookifoo n'tee ; na m ‘kootano 


of ond saw 
wa madjee akaita tpaliares': akaona Mooigniazimoongo 


that good. 
kama hayo, kooa méma. 
11. Alinéna Mooigniazimoongo, ikamea n’ti djinee, na 


its seed tree of fruit which ia 
مايه ا‎ na m’tee ya matoonda killidjo letta 
in عاذ‎ kind and its seed مذ‎ (or from) 
matoonda kooa ghensiique m'méawaque Muiongon 
itself 
1م‎ inte’ valikooa kamin: wifto. 
And brought forth 5 andgave seed in (or after) 
12. Iilitoka n'tee djinee illipiwa 8 Sona 
yielding whose seed 
oS amis na ep wognio matoonda m’méawaque 


olikooa ni dation kua ghensiaque: akaéna Mooigmiazi- 


proc. 
moongo kama hayo kooa méma. 


FOL. I. WO. FI. البق‎ 


inl‏ ا 


TRANSLATION. 





ss KEETOO-O DJA QUANZA. 


_ Inthe beginning created God the heaven end 
Fi ds alioomba Mooigniazimoongo sowingo. na 
—  nitee. 

_ And was earth without form void darkness 
2. Yalikooan'teeaina oozooree na toopoo; yalikooa keeza 
upon depth and the spirit of God 7 3 
katika shimo na a Co ya Mooigniazimoongo vali 
ikipepéa katika madjee. 

aie let there be light and there wag 
3. Alinéna Mooigniazimoongo, iwa nooroo, ikiwa 

- Saw "ا وكاو‎ that good 

4. Akaina Mooigniazimoongo, nooroo kooa endjéma, 
~ divided between darkness, 
akapambanooa baina ya nooroo na keeza, 





rte t 
١ a | 


» Called day 
6. Akaita Mooigniazimoongo nooroo m’tana, na keeza 


oosikoo, Yalikooa magribee na soobookhece ee 
He. 


= = 3 hs = firmam : | 
6. Alinéna Mooigniazimoongo, iwa deridja katika madjee 
illikoo pambanooa baina ya madjee na madjee, _ 





COMPARATIVE TABLE OF NUMERALS. 


= ee 





of the coast is Zanzibar, and at that place the Arab, Banian 
With the ative races, The government also is Arab, and 
anzibar is the re idénee of the Sultan. From this mixture 
of races many words hay, undoubtedly been added to the 
vocal ¥ of the Sooahelee ;* but from the version before 
ws: and the vocabulary given by J. Ross Browne, it is evi- 
dent that the language belongs, in its idioms and construc- 
tony te what we have calied the Kaflir stock, 
in annexed table of numerals, no specimens are 








sven from the dialect, of the Somauli, Gallas, &e., who 
: 12 north and Horth-west of the Sooahelee, as they 
Spall another race, It will be noticed that the "الم‎ 

ows, ك3‎ nearly as practic le, the geographical order, 
ae “4 Mindustanee and’ Arabic are eddedi for the sake of 


_ The ACCOMPANYing Version is from the hand of the Rey, 
Dr. Krapf, a gentleman 5 several years in the employ of 
the English Chure issionary Society in Abyssinia, and 
the author, with Mr. Isenberg, of a journal of travels in that 
comntry. ee residence among the African tribes of that 
region gave him Peculiar advantages in the acquisition of 
dialects, and he قد‎ &ppointed interpreter to the English 
Embassy to Shoa, under the direction of Captain Harris, 
This translation into the Sooahelee is the-first connected 
specimen of the مسي :ها‎ yet published, and was made after 
4 Six month, residence among that people, in the year 1844, 
tp Presented by the anther to the United States Consul 
at Zanzibar, Richard م‎ Waters, Eisq., now of Salem, Mas- 
Sachusetts, who Sent it to the late Hon. John Pickering, 
It is greatly to be Feetetted that in the present case the 
learned World has been deprived of the benefit of that power 
SER جني‎ ch has jent such great value to all the 
Unguistic labors of the late Presiden of this Society, 


' Many Arabic words will] be د‎ ced in the version which follows, 
Kral the table, the capitals 8 . indicate the authorities Salt, Hrowne and 
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Of the two great races, spoken of above, the most impor= 
tant, most widely extended and most intellectual, is whee 
may be termed, for want of a better name, the Kaflir family. 
Sufficient proof exists of similarity of physical structure and 
of affinity of language to authorize the conclusion that near- 
ly all the tribes of Africa, of which we have account, south 
of the equator, with the exception of the Hottentots, possess 
a common origin, and are to be included in the Kaflir race. 
It was long since observed that the language of the natives 
of the west coast, at 20° south latitude, was cognate to the 
dialects of the same parallel at the east. Captain Owen’ says 
that the languages of Sabia and Sofala are akin to those of 
Delagoa Bay, which are undoubtedly Kaflir, Lichtenstein 
gives it as his opinion that all the native tribes south of 
Quiloa, (9° south latitude,) are of the Kaffir stock. It is 
now evident that the languages of Zanzibar and Melinda 
belong to the same class. | 

Though the words which are common to the various 
idioms of South Africa, as yet written, are comparatively 
few in number, still they may be considered sufficiently 
numerous to indicate the same kind of affinity as that 
allowed to the Indo-Germanie nations. There is not space 
here to give as full proof of this fact as is desirable. We 
have annexed a table of numerals, from one to ten, taken 
from the languages spoken in various parts of the greal ferra 
incognita, in which sufficient similarity exists to substantiate 
in an important degree our assertion. One marked peculiar- 
ity may also be specified. The syllables m1,.n, »’, and ax, 
coming before the names of tribes from Majomba to Angola, 
are equally prevalent ou the East Coast. It may in general 
be observed of the Kaffir dialects, that they are sonorous in 
eharacter, possessing few gutturals and nasals, generally 
gecenting the penult, and that the vowels are simple and 
open. | | 
The Sooahelee has been called a lingua franca, on account 
of its containing more words of a foreign-origin than other 
languages of the same family; for which reason, also, it is 
said to be used as the language of trade. The principal port 


* Owen's Voyage. Voll. .م‎ 276.—Prichard's Researches. Vol. 11. p. 205. 
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islands from the river Juba to Zanzibar, By some writers 
they are said to extend from Mugdasho to Mombasa, and 
there is reason to believe that they are spread as far south 
as Delagoa Bay. ‘They are subjects of the Sultan of 


i 


_ Of their physical appearance different accounts are given. 
Salt? describes them as of the true negro race, black, stout 
and ill-favored. Mr, Bird* states that they have jet black 
complexions and woolly hair, withont the thick lips and 
wotruding mouth of the negro. Captain Owen?‘ calls them 
“a race of Mohametan Moors,” differing from the Arabs and 
native Africans, Mr. Browne® gives them a still comelier 
ippearance. He says, in complexion they closely resemble 
0 red Indians of North America. Their features are 
good, though not handsome, being a medium between the 
Arab and the African ; less regular and comely than the first, 
and partaking more of the characteristies of the Circassian 
than the last. Though these authorities differ as to color, 
they do not therefore discredit one another. An analogous 








variety of complexion appears ‘in ‘the natives of the West 
Coast of the same parallel of Jatitade. The color of. the 
people of Congo is stated to be black, but differing in de- 
pree; “some are of a dark brown, some of an olive, and 
others of a blackish red, especially the younger sort.” The 
immense triangle of country extending from Congo on the 
west to the river Juba on the east, and to the Cape of Good 
Hope on the south, although inhabited by tribes of two great 
races varying in color from the light olive of the 11010131 
ous regions to the black of the equatorial plains, does not 
‘present in its darkest: hues the polished-ebony blackness of 
the native of Guinea. An intelligent writer® characterizes 
the color as a diluted and sallow black, not darker than 
brown, but without the sanguine and lively radiance of the 
latter color. It may be added that they differ in other phys- 
ical traits from the true negro, having generally neither the 

uttened noses nor high cheek bones, as developed in the 
Jalofs and Mandingves. 


* Salt's Travelsin Abyssinia. Appendix. 
3 Prichard’s Researches Into the hysieal History of Mankind. Vol. IT. p. 298. 


‘He 
* Journal of Royal Geographical Society. Vol 111 . 200. 
1 Brown's Eichlngs oa Whaling Cruise, p. 335, p. 200, 
" Edinburgh Review. WN 
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THREE CHAPTERS OF GENESIS 


TRANSLATED INTO THE 


SOOAHELEE LANGUAGE. 





INTRODUCTION, 


Tue general characteristics of the tribes inhabiting the 
East Coast of Africa, from 6° north, to 25° south latitude, 
from Mugdasho (Magadoxo, Megadocia ) to Delagoa Bay, 


European settlers in that region. Though subsequent tray- 
ellers have ascertained more precisely the geographical limits, 
ure, and the languages of the distinct 


well worthy of observation, and full statements of their 
mode of life, of their religious culture, and of their physical 
history, together with faithful vocabularies of their dialects, 
are very desirable with reference. to the problem of the 
origin and descent of the various African tribes, 

Among: the natives of the East Coast who have been 
brought in contact with the whites of late years, frequent 
mention is made of a people called, variously, the Sooahelee, 
Sowauli, or Sowhylese,' who are found upon the coast and 
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WITH AN INTRODUCTION, 
BY W. W. GREENOUGH. 
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The following latitudes and longitudes are given in the chart of 
D. Ross, corrected and published in 1839 : 
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Akyab, . 20° B12" N. Lat. 92° 66 OD Long. 
Kyouk Phyoo, 19° 286 23" = . 936 35 007 "م‎ 
Kamree, . I 8 we 8 “ 039 f4 oO" «a 
Sandoway, . 18° 73 40" “ . 945 66 30" « 
Arakan, . 20° 3 OOF 0.) 6939 3' 0" 
Alng, » 1° 40 oo" 5 , 949 fo « 


On the whole, much care has been taken to render every part of 
the map as correct as possible; but that it contains no error, it 
were folly to pretend, since only a minor portion of the province 
has yet been surveyed, or even visited, by Europeans. It is believed 
that the coast and all the principal inner waters are very correctly 
laid down, and that the whole gives a more accurate representation 
of Atakan than any map yet published. It was drawn in compli- 
ance with the special and urgent request of our departed friend, 
Rey. Mr. Comstock, and was designed to accompany his Notes on 


@..+,.. ها كه‎ erin, in all cases. 
ey . «0, ey in Chey, 
Giiseas & lo find, in all cases, 


ares 


NOTE ON ACCOMPANYING MAP, 


~The coast from Chittag g to Sandoway, including numerous 
creeks, is a very اليه‎ redone copy, Peds the er ae yet 
published. For that part below Sandoway, as no regular and accu- 
rate survey has yet been made, a tolerably correct map by Pember- 
ton and others has been mainly followed, For sundry sid itor and 
corrections in that 7 ak 1 am indebted to notes by Captain A. P. 
Phayre and Rev. Mr. Abbott. To the former gentleman, I am 
also indebted for the best sketch of the Koladon, above the mouth 
of the Mee river, and for the source of the Mee river. In fillin 
out the interior, a score of maps have been consulted, some of which 
were drawn by Europeans, and others by natives, Consultation 
with natives who are familiar with the numerous creeks and islands, 
has served to correct some mistakes as to names, and in some cases 
as to the positions of small rivers; yet I seldom trust to their judg- 
ment for distances. It will of course be understood, that no accu- 
rate survey of the interior beyond the deep waters of the creeks has 
ever been made, 11001 ل‎ 
With a view to fixing points in the map as to بعلداتتها‎ I have 
always improved every pena when visiting different parts 
of the province, to take a meridian altitude of some heavenly 
body, and thereby to determine the latitude of the place. But my 
travels have been too limited to enable me to add much to the 
map, from personal observation. With care, I have obtained 
ice others, (not important to be mentioned,) the following 


Chitsa's Village, . . 219 6 BO 10. Lat 
San Kwan's “ : . 20° SF OO « 
Teroke . . . 20° 34 OOF » 
Arakan 2 1 , 209 SY 00“ 8# 
Tonko,. . . . 2° 15 20° « 
Cruda, . 0 : . 2° ly oe * 
Seandoway, . . . مم‎ B wy « 


os ee ie 





mi to extend the cultivation of wild lands; 
a a pega quality ef rice and cotton has been الوا‎ 





‘These improvements will conspire with other causes already 

mention to increase the population, wealth, and happiness 
iy i ca) j 

i 
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uniform ; trade 35 unfettered, The Abt nat he are 50 
Company’s territories and Burma, that border difficulties are 
scarcely possible. ‘These and other causes combine to give 
the people confidence in the stability and protection of the 
Government, and the consequence is a marked improvement 
in the condition of the inhabitants, and a rapid increase of 
the population. a 

‘‘ Numbers of the descendants of those who fled in troub- 
lous times from their country, and settled in the southern 
pert of Chittagong, the islands of the coast, and even the 
sunderbuns of Bengal, are ually returning. During the 
northeast monsoon, boats filled with men, women and chil- 
dren, with all their worldly goods, may be seen steering 
south along the eastern coast of the bay of Bengal, to the 
land their fathers abandoned thirty or forty years before."37 
oir and families are also constantly ane in from 
Burma, and numerous Bengalee immigrants from Chittagong 
are every year settling in the Akyab district. ‘The ratio of 
increase by births I have had no means of ascertaining. In 
the Ramree circle, containing seven thousand six hundred in- 
habitants, the births for the year ending December 16, 1837, 
were,—otf males, one hundred and twenty-cight,—of females 
one hundred and fifty-nine, that is, two hundred and eighty- 
seven in all, The deaths during that year were a hundred 
and thirty-three, of which thirty-nine were of persons five 
years old, or under, twenty-five of those between five and 
ten years of age, and sixteen of those between ten and 
twenty. It is to be remembered that the census is taken 
by native officers, who, though very correct in their returns 
of taxable inhabitants, are very lax and careless in giving 
the number of the old and infirm, and of bachelors, women 
and children. These are always rated, as I think, far too 
low. Probably the present population of the province is not 
far from three hundred thousand. Very liberal measures 
have recently been sanctioned by Government, which are 


5 §. J, R.A. 8. of B., X. p. 697. 
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ile at the same time the mode of assessing it is such that 
ice: ; equally and not severely, upon all; and setting aside 






opium licenses and grog sho s,and the sale of opium, 
pane aa of revenue seem liable to little objection. The 






came cannot be said of the road tax, if tax it can be called, 
being irregular and unequal, When a road or bridge is 
to be made or repaired, the peaple in its immediate vicin- 


1 


oe aie ordered to do the work, 0 that one village is sub- 


ject toa heavy road tax, while another has scarcely any 
burthen of this sort, and a similar inequality often exists in 
ally foreed to furnish laborers and supplies, as needed by 
Government, in a manner which in many countries would 
be considered extremely arbitrary ; but such a course may 
‘be unavoidable here. 


The people generally are well pleased with British rule, 
and often contrast the security of property and life which 
they now enjoy, with the extortions and violence so com- 
mon in former days. As far og the intentions and efforts of 
the English functionaries are concerned, little complaint is 
made by the people, but they still suspect the native officers, 
from the highest to the lowest, of bribery and injustice, and 
I fear in very many cases, with good reason, Still, that a 
very decided change for the better has been manifest since 
the province fell mto the hands of the East India Com- 

ny, no one can deny. At that time, agriculture was 

imited by the wants of the inhabitants, and commerce 
was unknown. Now, there is rice grown for exportation, 
which gives employment annually to six or seven hundred 
thousand tons of shipping; a considerable trade in salt is 
carried on ; and commerce in several other articles is begun. 
The effect which these changes must have to increase the 
wealth and happiness of the people of Arakan is apparent ; 
and the rice exported to the Madras coast furnishes most 
desirable relief to the inhabitants of that part of India, some- 
times actually saving them from starvation; the trade im 
salt, too, confers substantial benefit upon the people of Chit- 
tagong, Dacca, ete. Gang robberies and other acts of vio- 
lence and bloodshed, so frequent in former days, are now 


bees, and has been highly conducive to the in- 
terests of the province. © The only tax imposed by the Bur- 
mese and now retained, beside that on fisheries, is one of 
four rupees per annum on all married people, and of two 
rupees on Widowers; the old and infirm being exempt, and 
the hill tribes mee taxed at only half that rate. The fol- 
lowing abstract of the assessment of the province for the year 


183940, shows the amount of the taxes then paid by the 


people, as well as the revenue derived from other sources: 





ae house tax, | ” 3 9 245,540 

1 a “ = 8 a LI a 1 ] ااا"‎ 

1 land assessment, , . « « . 5,731 
Miscellaneous cultivation, |. . it 8,659 

i R i co 00 = = a i 16,503 

6,620 8 ل ل م ل Fisheries, Ls‏ 1 


Deduct 21 per cent, for collecting, 124,418 


463,05 

Tawree licenses,™ i 4 ere 2,535 
Bengal shrub عه‎ 5 5 # s 1 455 
Opium. =. 5 8 5 ا‎ 3,076 
Ms re 56 - 3 : : : 227 
0006 ست‎ the saleof oplum, . . 02 9991 
Fines and iter 0 = 0 * a, 174 
Escheats, 0 te : 1 1 1,241 
1 i Z : 1 1 ربت‎ 

Stamp paper, eer re لي‎ ١ 5,657 


Port dues, مه‎ a - = L 9396 
Total net revenue, 509,761 


The revenue of the province is increasi 
year, and is already sufficient to meet its ordi 
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twenty-five in number, are established at convenient and im- 






portant points, throughout the province. The whole police 
force, including that in charge of the jails at Akyab, Kyouk 
Phyoo, Ramree and Sandoway, and forty-five men attached 
to the guard-boats, numbers more than eight hundred men, 
who are disciplined and well armed, The highest police 
ar, the Daregah, receives thirty rupees per month, and. 
the com non police men, five Pups. "The greatest check ‘to 
the efficiency of the police force, is the disposition, almost 
universal with the natives, to take bribes: many criminals 
are in consequence not apprehended, or if arrested, escape 
unpunished. Still, the police establishment is a restraint 
upon crime, for criminals in most cases are known, and must 
either suffer punishment, or pay well for exemption, Durin 
the three months ending September 30, 1840, two hundred 
and thirty-seven eases of crime were disposed of by the As- 
sistant-commussioner in Arakan, and thirty-one cases were 
at that time pending. 


When the East India Company took possession of the 
province, wince, taxes were imposed upon nearly every body 

every thing in it. Conjurors ep لودو كاسع ا‎ hon there 
are from four to six hundred, and prostitutes, unhappily 
numbering as many as eighty or one hundred,—almost, if 
not quite all of whom are Bengalees, and drummers and 
dancers were taxed, as well as the various classes of persons 
pursuing laudable occupations. Boats and nets, forests, shops, 
and other means of income were also taxed. But a few 
years since, all these taxes, except that on fisheries, were 
discontinued, and capitation tax was established, one ru- 
pee less than that which had been levied, This measure 
relieved the people at once of a taxation of nearly one hundred 








/ © The Burmese pronounciation gives to these village-clerks the tile of ممصم‎ 
teores, which is another instance of an r-sound in the Burmese, for the sound of 
yin the pronunciation of Arakan, S.J. R.A.S of B., X. p. 690. [E. E. §.] 


P''To prevent and to aid in punishing crime, police officers, 
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nd writs, the levying of executions, the infliction 
of punishments, the receipt of all monies paid into court, for 
deposit in the treasury, ete. He is assisted by twenty depu- 
lies, who receive fees for serving processes, and for all the 
other duties they perform, paying over one fourth to the 
Nadhir. Attached to the establishment at Ramree, are four 

Vakeels whose duties are similar to those of Counsellors at 
Law in America: they manage causes in court, but have 
nothing to do with preparing the papers; their fee is five per 
cent. of the amount in suit. There are no licensed attorneys 
here : any one who knows enough may draw the plaint, and 
other writings ina suit, and on such terms as he and his 
employer may agree upon. T'o complete the list of officers 
of Government at Ramree, I may mention a Duftree whose 
salary is eight rupees per month, and whose duty it is to 
عله‎ care of the stationery, bind books, make pens, ete. ; 
also six Chuprassees, personal attendants upon the As- 
sistant-commissioner, who receive each five rupees per 
month. 

- A memorandum of the civil business of the courts, for the 
three months ending September 30, 1840, shows that a hun- 
dred and forty-seven causes, in the first instance, were disposed 
of by the Assistant-commissioners and native judge, and thata 
hundred and thirty-nine were pending. Of causes carried up, 
fifty-one were disposed of by the Commissioner, and a hun- 
dred and thirty-eight were pending. In civil causes, the 
ety aps costs are two rupees for stamp paper for plaint, 

{a rupee for stamp paper for the Vakeel’s power of attor- 
ney, five per cent. of the amount in suit to Government, five 
per cent. to the Vakeel, fees for serving processes, and daily 
subsistence to witnesses. The defendant's costs are similar 
to the plaintiff's, except that he has not to pay the five per 
cent. to Government. In most cases, the defeated party in 
. the end, pays all the costs. 

Over every one or two thousand inhabitants, more or less, 
called cireles, are appointed ‘Thugees, who assess and collect 
the revenue, and exercise a general supervision. ose them 
are Heoagoungs, or village-heads, varying in number ac- 
cording to the population of the circles, also Rooasayas, or 
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At -Ramree, one Writer on a salary of a | 












nonth, keeps the treasury and reventle accounts; an- 
ther whose salary is sixty rupees per month, has charge of 
he judicial accounts, reports, etc. Both of these are Lura- 

An officer called Myothugee, receiving eighty‏ "تيور 
es per month, with three assistants, who severally re-‏ 
re fifteen, twelve and ten rupees per month, has charge‏ 
making up the yearly revenue settlements, preparing‏ 
enue suits, etc.*! In small suits, the witnesses are exam-‏ 
‘before the Myothugee, who reports the evidence, with‏ 
All the revenue‏ يعوو جاه فد his opinion, to the SRT‏ 





officers are. Mugs. A Sheristadar, ona salary of sixty 
rupees: per month, with three assistants on salaries of thirty, 


ve rupees, conducts the civil and, criminal 
causes in. ‘court, corresponds with nutives, and inspects the 
1 ماد‎ pepe ;—the Sheristadar himself examines witnesses 
before the Assistant-commissioner, but gives no opinion. on 
the causes. A native Record-keeper, on a salary of thirty 
rupees per month, keeps all the records in the Persian 
language" A Mug Interpreter whose salary is twenty- 
five. rupees per month, with his assistant who receives 
fifteen rupees, writes Mug subpennas and writs, and conducts 
all the correspondence in the Mug language.. A Treasurer 
who receives thirty-five rapees per month, with his assist- 
ant, who receives fifteen rupees, has charge of the receipt, 
custody and disbursement of all the money which. passes 
ee the Assistant's hands. A تمواق‎ whose salary 

is twenty-five rupees per mouth, superintends the serving of 
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og. ape | ave under them, in the management of 
of officers styled أن , جر أ‎ whom there are one hun- 
dred dred ond sixty, داج دام‎ tbe number of the circles, into which, as Mr, Com- 
stock afterwards tells us, the whole province is divided ; sand whose business jt is 
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the discharge of their duties, They are the same officers, afterwards mentioned 
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one hundred and fifty rupees per month. At each of these 
stations is a native doctor, usually a Hindoo, educated at the 
Medical College of Caleutta, whose salary is from twenty to 
twenty-five rupees. 

The province is divided: for the purposes of government, 
into four districts, the Arakan, more frequently called the 
Akyab, and the Ramree, Aing and Sandoway. Of these, 
_ Akyab is far the most populous and important; it contains 
about one hundred and thirty-six thousand inhabitants, and 
nine hondred and fifty villages; the Ramree district con- 
tains sixty-three thousand inhabitants, and four hundred 
and twenty-four villages; the Aing, twenty-four thousand 
inhabitants, and one hundred and fifty-six villages; the 
Sandoway, thirty-four thousand and fifty-three inhabitants, 
according to the census taken at the close of 1842, and one 
hundred and sixteen villages. 'The town of Akyab, con- 
taining five thousand inhabitants, is the capital of the district 
of the sume name. ‘The civil courts of that district are held 
there, as well as the Commissioner's Court, and there are the 
head quarters of the Arakan Local Batallion, The eapital 
of the Ramree district is a town of the same name containing 
six thousand five hundred and eighty inhabitants. The 
town of Aing, near the foot of the Yoma mountains, was 
formerly the residence of the Assistant in charge of the Aing 
district, but a few years since Kyouk Phyoo, which now 
contains about two thousand inhabitants, was added to that 
aistrict, and made its capital; this town is also the head- 
quarters of the regiment of Sepoys stationed in the province, 
and of the Departments charged with the superintendence of 
the Marine, and of the manufacture of salt. Sandoway, a 
town of one thousand six hundred and fifty-eight inhab- 
itants, is the capital of the district of that name. 


To give an idea of the governmental establishment of the 
Commissioner and his Assistants, I will describe that main- 
tained at Ramree, with the details of which 1 have become 
more particularly acquainted. The arrangements for. the 
administration of government in the other districts, are on a 
ARGON: Ee maa OY AP cireumstances of 
each. 
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‘The British Government in Arakan. slain,‏ "؛ ne attlMrtbigeg‏ ناد 
ف الل 0 5 

civil: administration of the British Glovernatent in‏ مطل[ 
Arakan is cc 1 by a Commissioner, with four Senior‏ 
Assistants and one Junior Assistant. The Commissioner‏ 
his a general 8 ervision over the whole provinee, and his‏ 
mendations usually decide the amount of taxes, and‏ 
all other questions pertaining to revenue, as well as the‏ 
litures for improvements within the province, and‏ 
almost every point touching its interests. He resides at‏ 
Akyab, and holds a court there daily for the trial of appeals‏ 
from the decisions of his Assistants; and in cases of murder,‏ 
arson and some other crimes, he has original jurisdiction.‏ 
He usually visits each station of the provinee, that 1s; the‏ 
‘of residence of the Senior Assistants, twice a year, to‏ 
attend to such causes as may be brought before him ; his‏ 
i. is two thousand rupees per month. The Senior‏ 
have charge of the four districts into which the‏ . 
is divided, as will hereafter be mentioned; they‏ 
to the assessment and collection of taxes, try civil‏ كيه . 
and revenue causes, and nyinor ¢rimes, and are considered‏ 
chiefly responsible for the peace and prosperity of their dis-‏ 
tricts; their salary is half as much as that of the Commis-‏ 
sioner. The Junior Assistant, whose salary is only one‏ 
fourth as much as the Commissioner's, i is employed prin-‏ 
ipally in the department of criminal judicature at Akyab,‏ 

anative judge also, hasa place in the civil depart- 











whe 
ment. 

A¢small number of sail and row boats are attached to 
the province, for the convenience of civil and military offi- 
cers, and to transport troops and supplies from place to place, 
‘These are under the supervision of a Marine Assistant to the 
Commissioner, whose salary is four hundred and forty rupees 
per month. — 

“The medical staff consists of a Civil Assistant-surgeon at 
Akyab, on a salary of four hundred and thirty rupees 

month, one at Ramree whose salary is ” «ربد صلا بعر‎ an 
fifty rupees per month, and one at Kyouk Phyoo, on a 
salary of three hundred rupees per month. At Sandoway, 
the medical officer is a Sub-assistant-surgeon who receives 
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Calcutta, Rangoon and other distant places, to trade. Most 


farmers own one or two pair of buffaloes, or oxen, though 
many do all-their work with hired cattle, A few cows are 
kept for breeding, which are milked only where there is a 
prvi mie to whom milk can be sold; in. such 
places, afew goats are also kept, Around most of the 
houses a few fowls are found, which are raised to sell to for- 
eigners, as Boodhists seldom kill animal ,و‎ particularly عمل‎ 
mestic ones. 

_ Beside the above mentioned articles, few of the people of 
Arakan possess any property of value ; nearly all complain of 
their poverty, and the complaint is to avery considerable 
degree well founded, . Still, most families keep a string of 
rupees to ornament the necks of their naked children, and 
also furnish them with silver ornaments for their wrists and 
ankles; and when the children are ten or twelye years old, 
an expensive feast, with music-and dancing, is made, at the 
ceremony of boring their ears; considerable expense too, 
attends the marriage feasts, as well as those made when boys 
assume the yellow cloth, for the purpose of pursuing the more 
advanced studies at the keoungs. Feasts are often made 
on other occasions also, and those who can afford it, some- 
times give theatrical entertainments, which consist of an 
exhibition of puppets on the stage, while the dialogue is 
recited by players behind the scenes. With these entertain- 
ments the natives are delighted, and they often sit the whole 
night to witness them. Most persons are sure to lay by a 
sufficient sum of money to ensure them a decent burial or 
burning,—the latter being the more common, at least in the 
case of persons of much respectability; this. money is ex- 
pended in gilding and omamenting the coffin, hiring musi- 
cians to attend the funeral, purchasing offerings for the at- 
tending priests, and making a feast, a few days after the 
funeral. Some leave to their heirs a few hundred rupees, 
and a very small number some thousands; the majority 
have nothing to leave. On the whole, while it must be ac- 
knowledged that most of the inhabitants of Arakan are poor, 
they seldom suffer for any thing which their habits have 
rendered necessary ما‎ them, and the circumstances of many 
are yearly improving. skh ع‎ ‘od enol وه‎ 
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pec ents and children, both married and unmarried, often 
live in the same house, and not unfrequently three genera- 
tions constitute but one family. But too many causes of 
discord éxist to permit such a family, or indeed any in Ara- 
kan, to be truly and permanently happy. 
i): eu نل‎ | 
baht ih. 
Bieta th gg! 
eu) te 2a |! ‘Le 

he howses of all*classes in this province are built of 
iboo, and covered with leaves. The posts are set in the 
und, about two feet, and the floor is usually raised five or 
six feet above it. In each house is an eating room of con- 
siderable size, a small cooking room, one or two sleeping 

ms, and frequently a small room or two, in which rice an 
other things are stored. The average cost of these houses 
may be estimated at about thirty or forty rupees; and although 
they are in many respects wretched habitations, yet the 
natives having never been accustomed to better, appear to be 
satisfied with them. A full and very decent dress for a’ man 
costs three or four rupees, and that usually worn, not more 
than half so much ; the expense of a woman’s dress is about 
the same. Children do not usually wear clothes, till they 
aré six or eight years old. Men, women and children gen- 
erally have but two suits of clothes a year, and are most’ of 
the time very filthy in their dress. The expense of food 
varies slichtly in different places, but I think it is on an 
average, ان‎ é or four rupees per month, for a man and wife 
with three or four children. Of course, many expend for 
house, clothing and food far more than the amounts men- 
tioned, while not afew spend even less. All the household 
furniture of a respectable native is, in general, not worth 
more than five or six rupees. 
- Many of the people who live near streams, have boats 
Which cost twelve or fifteen rupees, and several have those 
that are worth four times that amount; a few, about 
twenty I believe, have large boats that cost one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred rupees, in which they go to 
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are extremely-common ; and there is scarcely any obstacle in 
the way of procuring them, whether both parties or only one 
of them desire to break the marriage bond. . If both parties 
desire a divorce, they have only to مع‎ before a village assem- 
bly, and make a declaration of their wishes ; their property 
is then equally divided, and they separate, probably to re- 
unite as soou as their displeasure at one another abates, 
Should the husband desire to divorce his wife, he must give 
up to her all their property, assume the wife's debts, and 
leave the house with nothing but the clothes he has on. 
Should the wife desire a divorce from her husband, she has 
only to tender him twenty-five rupees before some of the 
village authorities, which in ordinary cases he is bound to 
accept, or at most, she returns the ornaments given to her by 
her husband, and restores the money he paid to her parents ; 
after which the divorce is completed by the wife's breaking 
a pawn leaf into two parts, eating one of them, and giving 
the osher, tos eae hpsbends —Inall Oa iy لع‎ the children are 
fotted according to their sexes, the boys being given to the 
father and the girls to the mother. As ait he expected, 
considering the character of parents, the children grow up 
passionate and vicious. A parent occasionally chastises his 
child, but only in: anger, by stamping upon him, or cruelly 
beating him with whatever comes first to hand, and the child 
is usually rescued from the enraged parent, either by the other, 
or by the neighbors; if he can manage to run away, and 
keep aloof till the passion of the parent subsides, he. has 
nothing to fear, whatever may have been his fault. | 
I might have observed before, that polygamy, although 
pertectly lawful and respectable, is not generally practiced in 
Arakan. One of the T'hugees at Cheduba has three wives 
living in the same house; another at Cheduba, beside one 
at Ramree, has two wives who live in different houses a 
tile or two distant-from each other; and I have known one 
man who had three wives living at as many different places, 
where his business called him from time to time. Beside 
these, 1 have not met with a half dozen men who had more 
than one wife. I presume, however, that the actual number 
of polygamists in the province is not so very small, and 
that there would be more, were it not, for the inability of 
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5 +, reading and writing, both in English and 
, and pay some attention to original composition. 
all schools under Government in India, Christian books 
are systematically withheld from the English classes, and the 
teachers are forbidden to communicate to their scholars the 
wledge of God, or any of the truths of the Christian 
sligion ; at the same time, in some schools, all books in the 
Vernacular languages are heathen, and consequently teach 
only what is fitted to becloud and deyrade the mind of the 
jearner. ‘These restrictions exist in Arakan. A little has 
pe@h done by individuals, towards educating the people; 
‘but the statement Ne ei a on this point belongs to the 
history of missionary labors in the province. 
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§6. Domestic Relations. 





“Pomestic happiness is scarcely known among the Mugs. 
Marriage contracts are frequently made by parents for their 
children, while yet very young. Widowers, and young men 
of full age, however, usually choose for themselves whom 





fy will marry, and seek to secure some return of affection 
ay a regular suit, before the consent of the parents is solicit: 
ed. Among the Mugs as well as the Burmese, the suitor is 
Jways expected to pay a certain price to thé parents, and to 
make a present of clothing and jewelry to his betrothed, 
according to his ability. After all the preliminaries have 
teen settled, a day is fixed for the wedding, and the rela- 

ves and friends of the parties are invited to a feast, at 
the house of the bride's father, when the bride and groom 
eat out of the same dish, and are declared to be husband and 
wife by that act. In many cases marriage has taken place 
but a few days, before those violent family quarrels com- 
Mence, which are so common in Arakan. It is not very 
unusual for the husband, in a fit of mge, to drag his wife 
about the house by the hair, at the same time kicking or 
beating her most brutally, even to such a degree, at times, 
as to endanger her life; and on the other hand, the wife 
often uses to her husband the most loathsome and irritating 
language. One cannot be surprised, therefore, that divorces 










islands, and that night is occasioned by his passing behind 
Myenmo mount ; that the stars are a sort of spangles stuck 
upon the sky; that we live upon the great southern island, 
which is nearly four hundred thousand miles in cireum- 
ference, and other things similar, stated in their sacred 
books.” Some of the people profess to be very acute meta- 
physicians respecting a man’s different minds, their several 
powers, etc. ; others are subtle casuists, and apportion pul 
to different acts with the utmost precision, Many of the 
Mugs are fond of discussion, but they are very apt to jump 
to conclusions, without having established their pre 

and for hours together will reason in a circle, even after their 
fault has been clearly pointed out to them; it must be con- 
fessed, however, that some are rather able in argument, and 
shrewd to detect faults in the reasoning of others. Although 
books are tolerably abundant, and there are not a few men 
here who consider themselves very learned, and are so con- 
sidered by others, yet ignorance the most profound reigns 
hroughout the provinces. sia iA 7 





The Government has made some provision for the educa- 
tion of its subjects, which promises to do a little good, and 
ultimately, perhaps, will prove an essential benefit. In 1838, 
two schools were established, one at Akyab, and the other at 
Ramree, the Honorable Company appropriating five hundred 
rupees per month to their support, The Akyab school has had 
ahead master and a junior master, both of whom. were Eng- 
lish, with several native teachers, and from eighty to one 
hundred scholars, but it is now entirely broken up, princi pally 
on account of the unfitness and unfaithfulness of the English 
teachers. ‘The Ramree school, of which a son of the Rey. Mr. 
Fink is now the head master, is flourishing ; it contains one 
hundred scholars, the full number allowed by the committee 
in charge of it, of whom forty study English, thirty-five 
the. vernacular, and twenty-five Oordu. The. first English 
class study grammar, geography, arithmetic, and history, 
translate from English into Burmese, and vice versa, are 
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around which the sun makes its courses. [E. 531 
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tiveand»intelligent than the Burmese. Tlie proportion of 
ere’ who cannot read is far greater than in Burma. 


Intellig “of 08 ten can read; but in Arakan, 1 should think 
aie ee ove half of the men can read, and am not sure 
that one fourth can. Few women learn to read in either 


country; not one in a thousand, 1 should say, among the 
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Mugs. Under the milder rule of the: East India Company 


‘Mugs are rising from their degradation, and more of 
can racials /There is still, however, م ؛‎ dis- 
tressing neglect of the education of children on the part of 
their parents ; and this remark applies to all classes. | have 
no returns of the number of teachers and scholars in any 
other than the Akyab district, and 1 should hope that they 
are nota fair criterion of the state of education in the rest of 
the province; yet it cannot be vastly more favorable in the 
other districts. Among the one hundred and. thirty-mx 
nd, or more, inhabitants of that-district in 1541 there 
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The mountain tribes have no written language, and have 
not learned to read Burmese, so that they are of course im- 
mersed in the grossest ignorance. But the circumstances of 
those who can read only Burmese, are not much better, for 
they have access to no books which teach true science, or 
any thing scarcely that is true: absurd tales of Gautama, 
Nats, Beeloos, Nigban, etc., are all that there is to read. A 
learned man, in the Burmese sense, is one who can repeat 
Pali by the hour, the meaning of which not one in five 


Some of the more intelligent natives here are beginni 
to perceive the errors and absurdities of their systems of 
astronomy and geography ; but the great mass most. firmly 
believe that the sun goes in a circuit over the four great 


sacrifice dogs and eat them, imagining thus to regain some 
of the religious knowledge which dogs took from their fore- 
fathers, by eating their sacred books, written on dried skins! 
Of a future state, in which there will be a difference between 
the condition of the good and. the bad, they have some vague 
ideas!" ظ‎ | | 7 a hed 
» Thave learned nothing of the religion of the Toungmroos; 
‘The religious notions and practices of the Kemees appear 
very much to resemble those of the Kyens, though their 
ideas of the great Being, superior to all others, are more 
vague. ‘They too confine their worship to the Nats,whom 
they suppose to reside in the mountains, and to have an-in- 
fluence over their health, lives and crops. ‘To propitiate 
these spirits they sacrifice buffaloes, hogs and fowls, espe- 
cially at seed-time and harvest. When a Kemee jis قال‎ 
fowl is offered to the Nat supposed to cause the illness, not 
by killing it, but by sending it loose into the. jungle. The 
Kemees have no definite ideas of a future state of retribue 
tion, though they believe in transmigration. Their mode of 
providing for the wants of the departed, afier their bodies 
are burned, is peculiar. Near the burning ground they select 
for every deceased person a small spot of land, where they 
erect a neat miniature house, in which they deposit a portion 
of all the goods of the deceased, cooking: utensils, spinning- 
wheels, fishing-nets, tobacco-pipes, ete. ; adding a small 
portion of rice, and even a few fowls in-a little cage, with 
paddy enough to keep them alive a few days, wip 
The religion of the Karens in Arakan is identical with that 
of the same race in Burma, and the Tenasserim province, 
which has been so often and so fully described, that nothing 
need be said concerning it here. i 1 
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While the Burmese held Arakan, the Mugs were oppressed 
and degraded to such a degree that they are far less in quist 
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, for whom the inhabitants erect 
fortab foes called keoungrs, Sane con ws 
ا‎ of rice, ¥ tables, etc., sufficient for t 
سويت ممت‎ | Phe priests attend funegls, and per- 
scer ome religions rites, and teach the children of their 
ioners to read and write: they profess chastity, poverty, 
| self-denial ; and are greatly reverenced by the 
= oa ل‎ that parents bow down before their own 
sons, and treat them as vastly their superiors, the moment 
they assume the yellow robes of the priesthood. When a 
priest divests himself of his sacred garment, as he is at liberty 
to do, whenever he chooses, he “becomes a man,” and is 
treated like other men. 
The Mussulmans in Arakan profess the same faith as the 
followers of Muhammed elsewhere; but their practice is 
very lax and far from orthodox. They have the Koran 
only in Arabic, which none of them understand, though a 
few can read it; they are very ignorant of the tenets of their 
siete many knowing only the name of Allah; and the 
and practices of the idolaters sround them are 











dopted by great numbers; indeed, several have entirely 
renounced the religion of their fathers, and embraced Boodh- 
ism. On the other hand, a few mosques are found here 
and there ; Muhammedan festivals are usually observed ; and 
there are, 1 think, one hundred or more ministers of the: Mus- 
sniman faith in the province. Still the Muslem prophet has 
no very strong hold here, and not a few of his followers are 
ready to acknowledge, that the worship of the Eternal will 
soon become extinct in’ Arakan, unless preserved by Chris- 
tianity. Most of the Mussulman ministers of religion pursue 
secular callings, and exercise their clerical functions only 
occasionally. 
The Kyens appear to vary very little from Karens in their 
religious belief and practice. They have a confused idea of 
a great seli-existent Being, subject neither to disease, old 
age, nor death, who is the creator of all things: but 1 never 
heard that they offer any worship to him. They make 
propitiatory sacrifices to the Nats, and all the friends of the 
offerer meet to eat the animal Sacrificed, um COROT, as is 
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each ‘quarter of the moon, are’ observed by very few im 
Arakan; and the same may be “saad in reference to all the 
Boodhist rites. The Mugs are ‘far more parsimonious in ex- 
pending mogey in honor of Gautama, than their neighbors 
on the eastern side of the mountains. While great numbers 
of pagodas, temples and idols are fast going to decay, new 
ones are seldom erected. ‘The reason often given for this is, 
that idolatry flourishes only when supported by Government; 
and itas true, that many of the pagodas, etc., in Arakan were 
built by the king and Ins officers, as is still the case in Bur- 
ma. The people here, however, frequently give another 
reason: they say that a man under the former rule had) no 
security for his money, as it was liable to be seized at any 
time by the officers of Government, so that those who 
had money preferred to expend it in) works of merit,” 
hoping to reap a corresponding reward in their next state of 
éxistence ; but that now, as every man is secure in the pos- 
session of all'he has, the people. prefer to invest their money 
,لامها اس‎ nici, And make: sure of their profit in the present 
state: Both of these reasons undoubtedly operate, and to- 
gether, perhaps, go far to account for the decay of Boodhism 
in this country. — مدا‎ however, add another, which is the 
lack of confidence and interest in the religion ‘of Gautama, 
clearly discernible more and more among the ye a Sects 
and parties also are multiplying ; and many of the more in- 
telligentand thoughtful of the natives acknowledge that. they 
see indications in the signs of the times, that Boodhism is 
soon to lose its influence here, entirely, ‘The Mugs are more 
whorant and superstitious than the Burmese : the worship of 
Nats is far from being done away with among them; many, 
who at other times are strictly orthodox, when visited. by 
alarming illness, which bids defiance to the skill of their doc- 
tors; turn to those who profess the art of expelling. these 
supposed anthors of disease; Nat feuntn nie ivory ات‎ 
A large part of the population have tecourse to amulets, to 
ward off and heal diseases ; use charms to protect them from 
evil spirits ; and practice many other puerile and superstitious 
eetemonies, which are seldom known among the Burmese. 
On the whole, Boodhism is evidently far from flourishing im 
Ataken, | ‘There are, however, about six hundred Poongees, 
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the doctor, 1 hardly know which.‏ ]امت 
have often found doctors in Arukan‏ | | 
cata ‘other means, | judge that the med-‏ 
at the best it is not ordinarily a‏ ا | 
though a few eminent practitioners se-‏ } | 
Midwifery is practiced only by women,‏ 
whose know ige “t00 frequently fails, when most needed ;‏ 
is, that most ‘cases of preternatural la‏ مهد عام bay‏ 
bor terminate fatally. The regimen after delivery is not‏ 
uniform ; some prescribing a cold shower bath three times‏ 
a day, for several days ate confinement, while others: im-‏ 
tely place the patient before a large fire, which is kept‏ 7 
about a week.‏ بسحب أب سي burnin‏ 
nit wil be convenient to speak of the lawyers of the‏ 
country in connection with what 1 have to say of its courts;‏ 
and so of the aerate when its Teligions are considered. 1‏ 
ht have observed, while speaking of the employments of‏ 
he people, that there are some thousands of fishermen in‏ 
the provi hos, principally Mussulmans: ‘Their exact number‏ 
د [have not = pel but it must be large as they‏ 

























5 
"The Mugs and 0 are Boodhists, and of course im- 
ages of ‘Guatama and pagodas erected to his honor are the 
‘of their worship. | ‘The moral precepts to be observed 
by all the tt opers of Gruatama are these five: “Thou 
shalt not steal: thou shalt not kill, (a commandment under- 
an to fortnd th killing of all animals, as well as of 
“thon shalt not violate thy neighbor's wife, or daugh- 
eet how shalt not lie: thou shalt not drink any intoxicating 
liquors.” Were these requirements but obeyed, how differ- 
ent would be the state of society in Boodhist lands! Other 
precepts are enjoined upon priests, and ‘all those who wish 
to” ‘acquire the highest degree of merit. But, as Boodh- 
ism, in its precepts and practices, has been so fully and 
frequently described by missionaries and others, it is° un- 
necessary to ee ال‎ into details respecting it here. "The days of 
Worship, of which there are: four in every month, one “at 





Mechanics and artizans of every sort are very scarce: a 
few blacksmiths, whose chief employment is to make and 
repair the dahs, or knives, owned im their respective neigh- 
borheods; a few  silversmiths employed chiefly in making 
the uncouth ornaments, universally worn by women and 
children on ape dy and wrists, and نايع اموا‎ in 
making idols ; and a few carpenters and carvers, who make 
book cases, ornamented with stick lac, colored glass and gold 
leaf, for the keoungs, and carve idols to place upon them, are 
the principal artizans in the province, A small. number are 
engaged in making the shoe or sandal, usually worn by the 
Burmese and Mugs ; and a very few in manufacturing um- 
brellas of paper, coated with Burmese varnish, which. are.in 
general use among the natives. A few oil-mills of the sim- 

est construction are found in the مسي فوم‎ three or 
our saw-pits. ‘The natives generally understand how to 
make boats, with the necessary rigging, and almost every 
thing else required by their rude state of society, except the 
special artizans, "23: - 1 عي ددع نه ندع ع تسل‎ 

Astrologers and conjurors are numerous, and there if a 
sufficient number of musicians, actors, dancers, etc. 

The professional men are doctors, lawyers and priests, 
Doctors require no license, nor is any fixed term of study, 
or-certain amount of medical knowledge, requisite; to, com- 
mencing practice in the healing art. A few medical books, 
briefly mentioning the symptoms of different diseases, and 
giving prescriptions for them, are found in the country; 
and public sentiment demands that a person have some 
knowledge of these, before declaring himself a doctor. . The 
principle medicines used are the roots, bark and, seeds of 
different vegetables, which do not appear to be active or 
thorough in their operation either as catharties or emetics, 
nor indeed for any other valuable purpose, Neither bleeding, 
nor any other surgical operation is ever performed. The 
doctors cannot be said to be very successful in their prac- 
tice: Most persons who are seized with violent illness, or 
“whose Comers 0 particularly eee ل‎ in many 
cases, probably, for want of a prompt and judicious admin 
tration of active medicines ; miles cases are cured, or the 
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n Penang, ete. The value of ‘exports through the Aing 
=a4 > ‘A a | 733° re 134,567 rupees, 
ethers “ 40و1839‎ |. : 120,671 « 

The value of imports to Arakan from Burma was, 

©) أ‎ 1897-88 © 2. 214,671 rapees. 
eA eT PEAS gg ~, ١ 2/1700 = 

م > 1#م زعو he cede‏ أويدومهوا بها الك ااه 


canbe La 
ipal articles exported were British piece goods, 










oath a or small fish partially لعل‎ and pounded 
into pulp, birds’ skins and edible birds’ nests. The im 
were bullion, cotton, silk, pawn boxes, palm leaf books, 
gold tinsel, etc. ‘I'he carriers in this trade are principally 
jurmese and Shans. A small foreign trade is carried on 
from other parts of the province, of the value of which I 
- "The natives of Arakan own no vessels, 1 believe, and 
none ef them are engaged in trade to a large amount. A 
somewhat extended traffic is carried on within the province, 
the centres of which are Akyab, Aing, Kyouk Phyoo, and 
Ramree; perhaps Sandoway also should be included, but I 
believe its trade is very inconsiderable. The whole stock 
of many of the petty shopmen is not worth ten rupees, and 
some, I presume, begin their business with a much smaller 
capital than that. .A few individuals invest two or three 
thousand rupees in trade ; and perhaps the average value of 
stock on hand at any one time among all the traders in 
Arakan is about fifty rupees. In the large towns are fish 
and vegetable markets. 

The commerce of this province is evidently far less ex- 
tensive and valuable than it might be, and speedily would 
be, were il prosecuted with skill and enterprise. 

» There are no manufactures, except that of coarse 
cloths for home consumption. These are made in 
every house, and constitute the chief clothing of the 





cotton 
nearly 
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be, the grent mart for the trade of Arakan, especially in rice. 
This trade, it is believed, is capable of almost indefinite 
extension. | 

After rice, the most important article of commerce is salt, 
of which large quantities are manufactured on the: islands 
near Kyouk Phyoo and on Ramree. ‘The annual consump- 
tion in the provinee is about eight million two hundred 
thousand pounds; and two or three times that’ quantity ts 
exported to Chittagong on account of the —East India Com- 
pany, by whom this article is monopolized. 'The manufac- 
turer receives but lithe more than half a rupee for one 
hundred pounds, and the whole amount paid for salt an- 
nually by the Government is less than one hundred and 
thirty thousand rupees. The salt is shipped from Kyouk 
Phyoo, usually in (Chittagong vessels, of which twenty-five 
or thirty are freighted with it yearly; but these bring 
scarcely any thing for sale, and their crews buy nothing, 

Vessels rarely visit Arakan, except those above mentioned 
as coming for rice and salt. A considerable trade is carried 
on with Bengal, by large native boats, and with Burma, 
principally over land. The boats are manned by twenty, 
thirty, forty or more oarsmen, according to their size, and 
make only one trip a year; they sail when the wind is favor- 
able, and at other times are propelled by the oar. The 
overland trade with Burma is carried on through passes in 
the Yoma mountains, of which the principal one is at Aing, 
the merchandize being usnally carried on the backs of bul- 
locks; but when of little weight, by men. The details of 
this trade | have not been able to ascertain, nor of that by 
native boats: A statement of the exports from Akyab to 
Bengal and Burma during the years 1838-9 and 1839-40, 
which I have seen, shows their value for the two. years: to 
have been five hundred and forty-three thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-one ropees. The principal products of 
Arakan exported to these countries, were cotton, ivory; 
beeswax, dried fish, hides and buffaloes’ thorns; their value 
was only seventy-four thousand six hundred and fourteen 
rupees. ‘The other articles included in the statement were 
gold and silver bullion and teak planks, from Burma, be 
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ly any thing is done to improve and increase the 

poner of the soil. The papabbitien of the province ues: 
fore, are as yet very imperfectly developed. In 1540, there 
were under rice cultivation twenty-seven thousand six hun- 
dred and two doons; oceupied by fruit trees ete., one 
thousand and twenty-nine doons ; devoted to miscellaneous 
roducts, five hundred and twenty-eight doons; and five 
hundred. and twenty doons of hill cultivation; in all, less 
than thirty thousand doons; which shows, that not one 
fifiieth part of the area of Arakan is under cultivation. Of 
the wild land a considerable portion is mountainous and 
rocky, or otherwise unfit for tillage; yet there must be in 
the whole province an immense quantity of the best of land 
still lying waste. | 












_ Next to the agriculture of Arakan, its commerce deserves 
notice. ‘This is carried on principally from the port of 
Akyab, where sometimes one or two hundred vessels are 
taking in their cargoes of rice, together. The whole num- 
ber of arrivals and clearances in the course of a year has of 
late varied but little from seven hundred. The vessels are 
neipally from the Madras coast, and vary in size from 
rty or fifty tons to two or three hundred. The following 
table shows the value and increase of the rice trade. : 








late 424 1 







1835-6 374 46,248 tons. 343,086 rupees, 
1837-8 504 45,908 « 662,060 « 
“1839-40691 63,4363 “ 1124821 
1840-1 70 ah 1,141,207 « 


| apanie is all hgh for cash, the only article 
most of the vessels, though a few import ghee, cocoa-nut 0; 
and mustard oil, cloth and sugar, beside cone other 39 
of no great value, all which are sold to merchants in the 
town of Akyab, and by them retailed there, or sold to 
traders from other parts of the province. A few vessels 
take in cargoes of rice at Cheduba and other places in the 
Ramree district. Alryab, however, is, and must continue to 
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eight or ten inches high, they are transplanted. In March, 
the most forward leaves are cut, and in April or May those 
remaining are gathered, when the whole crop is cured, and 
made fit for use in a short time. How much tobacco is 
raised in Arakan annually, I have not been able to ascertain; 
but as nearly every man, woman and child in the province 
smokes immoderately, the home consumption must be large; 
Calcutta, where Arakan tobacco is highly prized. 

١ Hemp is cultivated, but only for home use ; which is ren- 
dered considerable by the demand for twine to make fish 
nets, and the quantity of cord and rope of different. sizes 
required for boats, etc. The seed هل‎ sown in November or 
December, and the hemp is usually pulled in March. Small 
patches of ground, here and there, are devoted to sugar 
cane; indigo, cotton, red and black pepper, ginger, turmeric, 
etc., all of good quality, except the cotton, which is coarse 

ind Arrow root grows wild at Cheduba, as does the 
black pepper in the southern part of the ور‎ A little 
ble of yielding in great perfection all that can be expected 
in a moist and tropical climate. To gardening the natives 
pay but little attention ; nothing can be raised of any value, 
except in the rains, without a great deal of care and labor, 
of which the people of Arakan are very sparing ; beside 
that garden land is charged with an annual rent of sixteen 
rupees per doon. Pumpkins, squashes of different kinds, 
cucumbers, brinjals, a few melons, sweet potatoes, yams and 
onions, are the principal vegetables cultivated; the three 
last are raised only to a very limited extent. A few flowers 
are also raised, some of which are worn by the men in their 
ears, some by the women in their hair, and others are 
offered to the gods. The principal fruits, to which the 

Mugs pay attention, are the mango, jack, guava, plantains of 
various kinds, papain, sweet lime, cocoa-nut, pine-apple, 
timarind, and a few others not very abundant; most of 
those named are of good quality, and in abundance in their 
seasons. | 

"The natives of Arakan manifest very little skill or energy 
‘in agricultural pursuits; manure is seldom used, and indeed 





|sometimes for ploughing, etc. The whole number of 


cen in Arakan is about eighteen thousand. 'The 










agricultural implem of the Mugs are of the rudest con- 
siruction, and cost but a trifle: a cart costs but ten rupees, 
yet few farmers prize them enough to purchase one; a 


plough and a drag, both entirely wood, cost but one rupee, 
which is also the price of a sickle; these, together with the 
dah, or knife, which every native has, are all the implements 
of agriculture, except a hoe about two inches wide, and a 
sort of spade equally narrow, which are used in gardens and 
obacco-fields, worth both her about one rupee. 
‘The staple product of province is rice, of which 
only one crop is raised ina year. As soon as the rain has 
sufliciently softened the ground, the farmer, having divided 
his rice re plots, risen up around each a 
ow mound of earth, to prevent the water that falls upe 
a سياس ام رت‎ ‘off. Soon ‘after this he اا فاه‎ 
عستطعتسعع‎ the with his sharp-pointed stick, called a 
plough ; the land is plonghed two or three times before it is 
for the seed: ‘The seed, which is sown broadeast, usually 
in the latter part of June, or in July, springs up ina few days, 
rapidly arrives at maturity. 'The harvesting commences 
in October, and continues through November, and into De- 
cember, the crop being ready for the sickle earlier in some 
parts of the province than in others. As soon as the harvest 
is gathered, the grain is threshed out by buffaloes or oxen, 
and the dahn, or paddy, either removed to the granary for 
home consumption, or taken to the numerous vessels, which 
aré waiting to receive it, for exportation. What quantity of 
rice is annually raised in Arakan, I have had no means of 
accurately determining ; but some idea of it may be formed 
from the fact, that the value of rice exported from the 
Akyab district alone is nearly one million one hundred and 
fifty thonsand rupees per annum. It should be noted here, 
however, that not more than eight or ten vessels load with 
rice in any other district. 

When the rice crop 15 gathered in, those who cultivate 
tobaceo prepare the ground for this plant, the alluvial flats 
near streams being selected for the purpose. The seed is 

November, and as soon as the plants are 
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the heat very considerably, as they do every where near the 
sea shore; farther in the interior the heat is doubtless more 

A few words as to the health of the province have their 
most appropriate place in this connection. Changes of tem- 
thinly clad, much exposed both to the sun and rain, poorly 
housed, and indulg هرم عدي‎ in eating crude vegetables, and 
other indigestible and unwholesome food, their health suifers 
not a little. The most prevalent diseases are fevers remil- 
tent and intermittent, especially the latter, bowel. affections 
of severe character, enlargement of the spleen, pulmonary 
diseases, small-pox, and of late years cholera of a fatal 
Sort. 


I will now return to the subject of agriculture. All the 
land in Arakan belongs to the East India Company; but 
cultivators procure as much as they wish at a fixed annual 
py ret در‎ land phe ge they DAF. امنيس‎ oe 
as long as they cultivate it, and regularly pay the stipulated 
rent to Government. “ The cultivated rice lands are divided 
into three classes, which pay at the rate of twelve, ten, and 
eight rupees per doon. The first sort will produce from one 
thousand to twelve hundred baskets of dhan, the rice threshed 
from the stalk, but not husked, which will sell, on an aver- 
age, at from ten to twelve rupees for a hundred baskets.” 
The second and third classes of land are less productive, in 
about the ratio indicated by the diminished rent. .“One 
man with a pair of buffaloes will cultivate a doon of land 
with ease.”’'’ Buffaloes are used almost exclusively in cul- 


tivating the soil; they cost from forty to sixty rupees a pair; 





7 8. J, R.A. 8. of B., X. p. 695. The value of a rupee is about 454 ce 1 
ical يا عامس‎ acres. ‘The basket of Arakan contains about one 
To what Mr, C, of the proprietorship af the soil, it may be added, that 
though the ex on Gi roment is recognized as the rightful owner of it, yet 
in practice, land taken to cultivate is inherited by the cullivator's heirs, aw if It 
were bis. own, only that it must continue to be occupied and cultivated, and the 
Se en Rk soe سس ا‎ The tenure resembles a perpetual 
me. 5 1-18 A. Sof BX. pp 093 [E. ES) 
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== se pm the Mags, and a considerable portion of the 
and Mussulmans, are engaged In-agricultural pur- 
suits. Before giving an account of the agriculture: of the 
however, it is desuable to say something of its 
climate, The year may be divided into two seasons, the 
wet and the dry ; but it is more usual to divide it into three, 
he rainy , the cold, and the hot seasons, The rains usually 
set in ‘about the first of May, though the showers for a 
non | حو اله‎ that are’ seldom severe, and are only occasional. 
During the months of June and July, especially the latter, it 
often rains for many days together, and at times literally 
down. The greatest fall during twenty-four hours, 
that I have measured, was about eight inches, but in one 
nonth, July 1841, it was ninety-five inches, In August 
and September the rains moderate; during the latter month 
very considerably, and in October showers. are few and 
gentle. ‘There are occasionally very slight showers out of 
the months above named. The average annual fall of rain 
is‘about two hundred inches. The thermometer during the 
rainy season seldom varies much from S0°; while the rains 
are breaking up in October, and during the first half of No- 
vember, it rises three or four degrees. The latter part of 
November and the months of December and January, and a 
part. -of-February, are delightfully cool,. particularly in the 
morning and evening. On some of the coolest mornings the 
ter sinks below 50°; but it usually ranges, at the 
coolest, between 50° and ه60‎ ; during the day it rises to 80, 
and frequently from four to six degrees higher. Early in 
the heat begins to increase, and continues to do 
so, until the rains fairly set in. At this season of the year, 
the thermometer often mses to 959, and oceasionally higher, 
especially during the month preceding the rains, and the 
average heat for that month ts about 91°. At the same 
time, nearly all vegetation Sh ee and the whole country 
presents a desolate and saddening appearance. The ther- 
mometri “a observations a case. Were made at Ramree, 
where refreshing breezes from the Bay of Ben 
up after noon and continuing most of the neh : ee 
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‘The Kemees are hill-people, and appear much like Mugs, 
only in a ruder state. ‘They give no account of their origin, 
but the traditions of the. Mugs refer to them as already in the 
country, when their ancestors entered it: اسوو سوسس‎ 
belong to the same great family of the human race, of whic 
the Mugs, the Burmese and other nee pa are also 
branches ; and their ancestors probably settled in the mount- 
ains of Arakan, before its plains were inhabited." By 

The Karens are a part of the race of that name so widely 
gee throughout the Burmese empire, who have been often 
described by missionaries and others; any further notice of 
_ A few hundred Hindoos and Munnipoorces™ ‘are also 
found im Arakan, and a small number of Chinese, Shans, ete. 
They do not, however, differ from the same people in their 
own countries, and it is needless to enter into particulars 
here respecting them. ظ‎ 

What ‘the population of the kingdom was in its palmy 
days, we have no means of knowing ; but in many places, 
especially in the Akyab district, are traces of a far more 
numerous population than it now contains: “The ruins of 
the ancient temple of Mahamuni, built entirely of stone, the 
sites of former cities, shown by the remains of tanks and 
ruined pagodas, the extensive stone walls at the old capital, 
eertainly tell of a more flourishing kingdom, than what the 
British found it.” It was then said to contain only one 
wandred thousand inhabitants. 


which is irreconcilable wit ihe 0 a es sy Mr, Comsteck. that thoy 
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Company in 1825, with which event Mug history 







- Most of the Burmese probably, came into the country 
wh le it was a .- رياد‎ send of ava: although many have 
omigrate oo rp wi eg ier 

descendants of Bengalee — imported w ings o 
Ava hel Serpe and ‘Tip They have retained for 

most part the language an ‘customs of their forefathers ; 

8 are partially adopted the dress of the country. Within 

co gm past, many Bengalee Mussulmans have immi- 

ted to Tye. Atak, to get higher wages and better living, 
ibe could procure in Chittagong: these constitute the 
five. thousand Bengalees mentioned in enumerating the 
ation of the province. A part of the Mussulman popu- 
ation, one thousand or more, residing principally in Ramee, 

are the descendants of some people, who came from Delhi 
in company with one of the 5 princes, who having 
failed in an attempt upon the throne, fled for refuge to the 
court of Arakan. They were his guard, and as their weapon 
was a bow, were called Aamonthas, or bowmen, which 
name their descendants still retain. They have adopted the 
sand dress of the Mugs, and a part of them have 

Senor Boodhists."* 

«The Kyens have a tradition that they are direct des- 

eendants of some Burmese refugees, or of the remnants of an 

army, that was lost in the mountains, when attempting to 
penetrate to the westward ;” and they are found in large 
nunibers throughout the whole Yoma range, only a small 

‘ion of them being within British jurisdiction, They are 
evidently of the Myonma family, and it is probable that 
their forefathers left their original seat, earlier than those of 
the Mugs." 


it other TE are j cone | the descendants of the followers of Saja, Aurungzeb's 
as, J 








~R A, 7 of 8, X. p. 634. An extended account of the تع[‎ 

found in Ritter’s Erdk. ¥ Asien. LV. 1. 279, &e., according to which‏ عي 
they have the tradition, that they once occupied the whale of Ava and Pegu,‏ 
but were at length foreed from the plains to the mountains by a race from the‏ 
north, who came among them peaceably, but aflerwards attempted to subdue‏ 
them; and this may be what is alluded tw in the tradition mentioned in the text,‏ 
of their descent from the remnants of an army lost in the mountains, when-at-‏ 
lempling to penetrate fo the westward. A very important particular in Ritter’s‏ 
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appear to have been wrested from them.* In the year 1430, 
the seat of government was fixed at the present town of 
Arakan, which was surrounded by a strong wall, measuring 
about nine miles. “ ‘The labor of this work must have been 
immense, as in many places mounds of earth are thrown up 
to fill the spaces between contiguous hills, in other places the 
Riltsiars joined ogether by a mound faced on both sides with 
stone work, averaging in height from fifty to one hundred 
feet.” About the year 1730, Chittagong and Tippera seem 
to have become independent."! After this, internal feuds 
arose, and intrigues commenced on the part of some Mug offi- 
cers to deliver the country into the hands of the king of Ava. 
The first king to whom these disaffected officers made over- 
tures, rejected them ; but they were accepted by his succes- 
sor, who sent his three sons, at the head of three divisions 
of his army, to take the country, an enterprize which proved 
suecessful. In 1784, the conquest was completed by the 
seizure of the king of Arakan, who, with his family, jewels 
and treasure, together with the famous brazen image of 
Gautama, which had for centuries been “the idol” of Arakan, 
were conveyed to Ava. Thenceforward the country contin- 
ned subject to Burma, although frequent attempts were made 
by the Mugs to expel their invaders, till it was taken by the 


* According to Neami, this extent of empire was lost under a grandson of 
Gaulaya rhe Bh A.D. 116? and 1169. 8. loc eit. rae 

5 Mr. Paton gives the name of Jumsarai to the king who first made Arakan 
town the ry and dates the commencement of his reign from.A.D. 1404. In 
the lst of Ngami the same person is called Meng-freu-meun—a name com- 
! ded of the | honorary prefix, Meng, ond Jsaw-micwn, the Burmese form 
corresponding to Cho-ma-in, or Cho-muca-in, acecording to the pronunciation of 
Arakan, from which comes Jumuwail. 85 J, BR A.S of B., XII. p 2 The 
“ Account of Arakun™ places the accession of this sovercien in A.D. 1396, 
ولام مومه‎ by mistake, 25 no other authority than the native annals is referred to, 

> cooly epitome agrees'on this point with Mr. Paton’s statement. [EE 4.) 

1 These countries between Bengal and Arakan were, for some cer i 


1 بلا يموده و وود جه جد‎ deel cul emperors and the kings of Arak The 
fight to Arakan of Suja, ooe of the brothers of Aurungzeb who refused to own 
his authority, was the occasion of that emperor's seizing Chittagong and Tippera, 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, after which they were only for a 
sbort time, again attached to . . 8 As Res. XVI. pp. 363,364. The name 
Peetiogoung, or according to the Arakanese pronunciation, Chittagong, belongs 
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died A. D. 701." Ieee ithe Wo die Steed’ of Ars 
y the Burmese in 1784, the throne was occupied by one 
hundred and jt wed different kings, some of whom obtained 
y violence, and reigned but a few days, Between 1158 
1168, a part of China, and the whole of Ava, Siam and 








‘Bengal, are said to have been made subject to the Arakanese, 
—a statement of “the royal records,” probably too highly 


in reference to Siam, and certainly مع‎ in’ respect to 


‘Bengal, of which only Chittagong and ‘Tippera ever belong- 


ed to Asam Some time near the close of the twelfth 
eentury, the sssessions of thé Mugs in China, Ava and Siam 


a nder this king, whose namie, Beton to Mr. Paton, was Chanda-sores- 
فمجياب يني‎ i aid to have been introduced into Arakan. But there are 
computations of the date of his reign. A statement of Mr, Paton on 
piel authority, that the commencement of the present era of the Arakanese 








“45 Koray ncn imply tha that A. D. 1926 wo the 

ca of that come to t Buddhism was ١ adopted in 

Ba سي‎ oer nat ot fe aevecith ع‎ en of Chanda after Christ : 

ve some part of th e mune contory to the reiga of handa-soren. On the other 
dl, it ow 


= s fixed by Ngami, a native Arakanese employed b Capt. Pha to 

ee ie kin al opie off 1 سس‎ proses i 0 secession of this 

م عابيد ومسي و حي e Lise Peper ae‏ 

death to A. D. 195, ‘The correctness of‏ علط down to A. Dl. 146, and‏ لاي 

+ Eagan tation, however, depends upon the historical accuracy of the lists of 

which N mi compiled, and is therefore legs to ene 

a date given to the event, os that of Mr. Paton is, | 

hich sll continues in use among the Arakanese. It may b be ted, 

er, whether Mr. Paton is entirely correct in saying, os he does, that 

Chane dedi the Bath yer ofthe pena My era, or A; Ds 01, for if 

the. period of fifty-two ye pass Jk روج ألا يده جم‎ in the native an- 

nals, and if B was in ueed by hinein A. D. 6238, death must hove 
‘a few years earlier thon A. D. 701. 

Mr, Comstock, following Mr. Paton, errs in saying that جرخ‎ glade eae the 
first king on record ; ” he rept Aare first of whom we knov any thing, after the 
commencement of the prese rakanese @ra. With his relen the modern his. 
tory of Arakan bey cy Asiatic Researches XVI pp. $55, 356; and J. R.A, 
6, of B., XII. pp. 35,56. [E. E. 8. 

® In an “ Account of Arakan,” published in the J.B. A.S. of B., X. p. 687, 
it is stated, on the authority of “the royal records," that from the time of 
ا‎ who isthe same as Tsanda-thuriya, to the conquest of the 
country by the Burmese, one hundred and thirty-five kings reigned, 

The king of whom Mr. ae ee ha ruled over parts of China, 
As Siam and al, between A.D. 1158 and 1168, had his reign, accord 

pela sae heap ar from the nafive annals, from A. D, 1133 w 1153. ing 

or Xt gaml was Goulaya. Mr. Paton calls him Kowalea. 8. J. 
R.A. 8.0fB, I. بالك‎ 40, 1115 proper to state here, that Ngami's dates, after 


the time of Tsanda-thuriya; are in years of the 
(E.E.8.] Prcecol Arakapess orn. 


He 
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north * as the original seat of their ancestors; and the strue- 
ture of their languages, together with the Mongolian cast of 
their physiognomy, confirms these traditions, and indicates 
the Mongolian origin of the family. 

When Arakan was first settled by its present inhabitants, 
we have no means of knowing. The history of the country 
is carried back in “the royal records’ to the remotest an- 
' tiquity ; but the grossest fiction so abounds in these records, 

and withal is so intimately blended with the few facts they 
contain, that scarcely any reliance can be placed upon them. 
There is a tradition, that Gautama, the last incarnation of 
Boodh, visited Arakan in the sixth century before Christ ; 
and that the famous temple of Mahamuni, the ruins of 
which still exist about twenty miles north of the town of 
Arakan, was then built by the reigning king to his honor; 
and that the same king caused a brazen image of him to be 
cast, or rather that such an image was, in the reign of this 
king, miraculously formed by the Nats. That the temple 
of Mahamuni is very ancient cannot be doubted, and that the 
great idol was coeval with it is highly probable ; : but there 
قد‎ little reason to believe that Boodhism has flourished m 
Arakan two thousand four hundred years, or that authentic 

records of events, which transpired in this country so long 
sinee, are now in existence. | 


An article prepared by Charles Paton, Esq., Sub-commis- 
sioner in Arakan, and published in vol. xvi. of the Asiatic 
Researches comprises, 1 am inclined to believe, the more 
ار‎ facts in the history of the country ; and from it is 
taken most of the brief sketch of Mug history, which 
follows. 

The first king on record, after a long and happy reign, 








change الي‎ arp tape ama, From Marama he derives the modern 
name of Burma. 5. Ritter +, Asien, IV. 1. .م‎ 301. 

“tke مومع‎ reler م‎ Arikan’ مد‎ > the ob country.” The establishment of 
the two separate kingdoms of Arakon and Ava, is referred by the Arakanese 
annals, to about the year A.D, 1061. Idem. p. 325. 

The Shand are i peculiar people, beattored over لله‎ Farther India, perbaps ite 
aborigines. uoder chieftains o r own, in depe “Fee 
Burma, Slam, Coehia China, or China Their . oe at p. 

PA he meng eds them, 8. Ritter: Erdk, ¥. د‎ be 
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keys, and other smaller animals, are found on the hills and 
in the jungles.—Of birds, a great variety of such as frequent 
them are highly prized for their splendid plumage, and others 


for their excellent flavor.—'The boa constrictor, cobra capel- 


la, and indeed snakes and reptiles of nearly every kind, are 
eommon.—Of fish, there is an abundance of all the kinds 
usually found in tropical seas and rivers. Sharks and alliga- 
tors abound, and turtle, sole, pomfret, mullet, skait, bumalo, 
erabs, lobsters of a small kind, shrimps, oysters, and various 
other species of fish, are not unfrequently taken. ‘The Mugs 
enumerate more than two hundred kinds of fish ; though the 
markets of the province seldom furnish many that are par- 
ticularly palatable to Europeans. 


§2. Mumber of the Inhabitants, and their Races ; with ao Sketch of the 
History of the Mugs. 

The population of Arakan at the present time (1842) is 
estimated at about 250,000. Of these, about 167,000 are 
Mugs, 40,000 are Burmese, 20,000 are Mussulmans,* 10,000 
are Kyens, 5,000 are Bengalese, 3,000 are ‘Toungmroos, 
2.000 are Kemees, 1,250 are Karens, and the remainder are 
of various races, in smaller numbers. The Mugs are the 
earliest inhabitants of the country, at least of the plains, of 
which we have any knowledge. The name of Muss, as 
applied to inhabitants of this country, originated with for- 
eigners, and 1 never found an Arakanese who could give any 
account of it. ‘The people call themselves “Rakaingthas," 
that is, “sons of Arakan." They are evidently a part of the 
Myonma family, to which belong also the present inhab- 
itants of Burma, including the Shans, ete., and the Karens, 
Kyens, and other numerous hill tribes of Arakan.° The 
traditions of all the branches of this family refer to “the far 


4 و1‎ official returns, speaking of the Arakanese, “ Mussulman” denotes ) 
Keamanrhees, or followers of Mohammed, and po others, The نعضي‎ = 
nore =o x the western — are commpronensed under the general 
' “u natives Be nygal,”” oF aa, 1 nygalees an ote b R 1 : 0 . 

: 1 rose borrowed seas Toe rom Inia. TEE “3 A. Fink.) 

According ها‎ the geographer Hitter, the ori 1 fi af 
of all these was Mareama, which became Pronk sam ‘ts Mra 3 دسحي معني‎ 
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gable thirty or forty miles for vessels of two or three hundred 
tons, there are the Talak or Dalet, the Aing, and the San- 
doway, which are navigable to any considerable distance 
by native boats alone. Smaller streams abound in the prov- 
ince, and furnish nearly the only means of communication 
between the different villages. | 

The soil near the sea-shore is sandy; but on the numer- 
ous alluvial flats, intersected by creeks, lying between the 
coast or the rivers, and the hills, it is dark clayey mould; 
and on the higher lands in the interior, it is red and much 
mixed with stones. The most productive land yields to 
the cultivator more than a hundred fold, while much that is 
cultivated is not half so productive. 

I know of no one who has paid particular attention to the 
geology of the province. 'The rocks nearest to the primitive 
in the geological order appear to be mostly slate. The lower 
hills consist chiefly of sand-stone, mixed occasionally with a 
stiff clay, and on many parts of the coast coral and shell lime 
aré abundant. Iron is found at the northern extremity of 
Ramree island, and lime at the southern; the latter is also 
found near Akyab and Sandoway. Coal has been discovered 
in several places, and it is highly probable that the mount- 
ains of Arakan contain treasures which a more intelligent 
and persevering people than the present inhabitants will 
draw forth. 

The botanical productions of the province have never been 
thoroughly examined and classified. On the mountains, far 
im the interior, are found the teak, a kind of oak, and other 
timbers, which would be highly valued, were it not impos- 
sible to transport them to any place where they can be used. 
The jarrul, toon, praing, and many other useful trees, abound 
in Arakan; the bamboo, ratan, ete., are also abundant; the 
mango, guava, orange, (ealled by Europeans here sweet 
lime, ) and other fruit trees, and several flowering shrubs are 
frequently found. 

Among the wild animals of the provinee, are the elephant, 
rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, bear, deer of various kinds, and the 
wild hog, which are found principally on the mountains and 
in the forests; the wild buffalo, wild cat, a species of rac- 
coon, the wild dog, a kind of civet, with a variety of mon- 
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breadth, at its northern extremity, is about ninety miles, 
and the average breadth is usually estimated at about fifty, or 
sixty miles, Its area is ا‎ Sates 0 five hundred 
square geographical miles. ‘The general ap ce of the 
country is hilly, and that of the coast decidedly bold. In 
many places, however, extensive flats intervene between the 
hills and the sea-shore, which are generally marshy, and 
near the sea covered with mangrove trees; similar flats, but 
not so low, are found on the banks of the rivers and smaller 
streams, Which intersect the province in every direction. 
The islands of Ramree and Cheduba are more elevated than 
the main land; and those imundations, which elsewhere 
during the height of the rains submerge the flats near the 
large streams, ten or fifteen feet, are scarcely known there, 
From the Yoma range of mountains enormous spurs shoot 
out in every direction, which render the western portion of 
the province a confused mass of lofty mountains and deep 
valleys, The highest peaks of the Yoma range, at the 
northern extremity of Arakan, are five thousand, or more, 
feet above the level of the sea. They gradually decrease in 
height tll they reach the sea at Pagoda point, where they 
are only one or two hundred feet high, The principal 
mountain-ranges run north and south, and their sides are 
generally steep, and covered with immense trees. Still the 
Kyens, and other wild tribes, find suitable places upon them 
for cultivation, and for the erection of their small and rude 


_ The whole coast from Akyab to Sandoway, is stud- 
ded with islands, some of which are large and inhabited, 
while others are small and only serve to give variety and 
beauty to the scenery. Beside the Mayu, the Koladon, and 
the Leymroo * rivers in the Akyab district, which are navi- 


times through the interior, and partly because there ure border-tribes y 
relations to the Government of the province have vacillated ياي بيه خم‎ 
ا‎ Arakan 6 | 
mountains ذا‎ separate Arakan from Chittagong are called 117 

See Journal of KR, A. 5. of Bengal, X. مع‎ 679. [EE 8} re called Weiladoong. 
same letler, قد‎ pronou م‎ Burma, or in Arakan, a Praia, 
the aga afr, and sometimes ofa: Ppeare sometimes to have 
it, that this river takes its rise oot of Arakan 53, Ritter: Fest 

iV.1. p.309. [E. E.§,] itter: Erdkunde von 
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NOTES ON ARAKAN: 

BY THE LATE REY. G. 5. COMSTOCK, 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY IN THAT COUNTRY FROM 154 TO 1814 
WITH A MAP OF THE PROVINCE, 

DRAW TO ACCOMPANY THEM : | 


BY REY. .نآ‎ STILSON, 


MISSIONARY COMPANION OF THE AVTHOE. 





COMMU MICATED TO THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


BY BARNAS BEARS, D.D., 


FPEESIDENT OF THE THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, NEWTON, MASS. 


WITH NOTES, 
BY THE COREESPONDING SECRETARY. 
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in Chap. I, 42; and the perpendicular, being first made two- 
seventeenths of the length of the fambir, and divided into 
twelve parts, is to have the line of the largest tones drawn 
from its extremity to 8, the line of the middle tones from nine- 
twelfths of its length, the line of the smallest tones from 
seven-twelfths of it, and the line of seconds from one- 
twelfth. 


CONCLUSION, 


We must just glance, in concluding, at what the ancients 
have taught respecting the medicinal properties of عر‎ 
which led them to use them in curing diseases. 
to them, [following the ancient classification of ا‎ 
jehargéh is hot-dry, and exciting to the blood; auj and nawa 
are cold-dry ; huseiny and digdh, on the contrary, are hot- 
moist ; and rest and sigdA are cold-moist. ‘Thus classified, 
they were used by the practitioner, as he thought the con- 
stitution of the t required. 

But what | think about it is, that a man is cheered by a 
tune to which his taste inclines; and that inclination springs, 
not from constitutional peculiarity, but from habit and fami- 
liarity. What refutes the doctrine of the ancients 1s, the 
existence of national tastes in regard to tunes; all in a given 
nation having a partiality for such airs as they have heard 
from their infancy, and that, though there must be among 
them every variety of constitutional temperament. 

And now, says its author, (dependent upon the Most 
High, ) Mikhail the son of Jirjis Meshakeh, this is as far as 
my imperfect knowledge has reached; and 1 beg of its read- 
ers, to close their eyes to what there is in it of defect, and 
to correct its mistakes. Exalted and glorious be He who 
has no defects! Tue Ewnp. 
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ner {ok tones, to their line cs, and, for the smaller 
pada افع عاج‎ re; and these ae ight will be the 
length, on the fambur, of the seve 
elon. E.g. for ’ésheiran, which is one of the larger tones, 
ak ‘the portion of ax which is between yegdh and 'dsheiran, 
and 2 on the diagram, ) and from the middle of it raise a 
erpendi ular extending to cB; and for ‘arak, which is one 
of the smaller tones, take the portion which is between 
عبراب‎ ryan ‘arak, (2 and 3 on the diagram, ) and from the 
middle of it r rpendicular extending to ¥ 8, 

_ ‘It has been oop فد‎ mentioned in the former part of this 
7 that the modern Greeks have a different division of 
the octave from the Arabs; but it was not made to appear 
whether this difference 1 1s teal: so that the Greeks actually 
make the note jehdrgih, for ‘example, lower in singing than 
the Arabs, or whether it is in theory only, arising from an 
erroneous view of the division of the intervals by the one 
nation or the other. Nor do I find any of the Arabs at- 
tempting to support their view, or to explain how the matter 
stands; which indeed could be successfully attempted only 

the most thorough masters who have a competent knowl- 

of mathematics. For my own satisfaction, I have 
taken two tambiirs, one adjusted according to the precedin 
and the other according to the custom of the 
Gieeks, ‘and tried the tones of both, by playing upon them 
certain melodies with which I was well acquainted. The 
result was, that the tones of both fell into the same gradua- 
tion, and the error is in the division into quarters by the 
habe, while the Greeks are right in their division, 

‘To adjust an instrument according to the Greek division, 
the preceding diagram needs to be altered, by dividing a p - 
and p ع‎ each into sixty-eight parts for seconds, which are to 
be distributed among the tones in the proportions mentioned 


tones to which they 





longer than the sum of the iculars of the four quarters which com 
2 tone ; for it is only the first of these quarters that is “ 1) carat” of hal the 
of the tomimir, each of the others being smaller. Nor, indeed, pa that 
true even of the first quarter, for this is divisible also into parts, and the 
demonstration applies only to the firs part, and that an infinitesimal j bn quantity. 
Our acute author has provided for this ‘tifficulty, by raising a cular from 
the middle of each tone and cach quarter; os such a line will al baer عند‎ 


the sum of the perpendiculars of an number of portions how 
ا‎ s was cf quarter nay be divided EB.) aan Perea 
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of the octaye, then will the first tone on the string be 4 carats 
of half its length, and the first tone of the second octave 2 
carats, If you wish quarters, which are each a carat of the 
octave, then will the first quarter be 1} carat of the half of 
the string, and the first quarter of the second octave 8 carat, 
Having explained these principles, we are now prepared 
to risks diagram, which will sah the exact measure- 
ments for the bands of every tone and quarter on any given 
tambir, Draw رس‎ (Fig. 4,) the base of the right angled trian- 
gle anc, of any length you choose, and let the "gpm 
ac be one ninth of the length of the string of the fambur. 
Then halve a B at p, and divide « p into twenty-four equal 
parts, writing opposite the several parts the names of the 
twenty-four quarters of the first octave in their order.* Then 
halve p » at ع‎ and divide the half p & in like manner, writing 
opposite the several parts, the names of the quarters of the 
second octave in their order. From ع‎ on the perpendicular, 
at three-fourths the distance from a to c, which will be one- 
twelfth of the length of the amir, draw the line رع ع‎ and 
from e, at one-fourth the distance from a to c, equal to one 
thirty-sixth of the Braet ب‎ of the fambur, draw the line 6 بق‎ 
Call هده‎ the line of the larger tones, ع م‎ the line of the 
smaller tones, and o p the line of the quarters. Then, from 
the middle of each of the forty-eight parts into which a & is 
divided, raise a perpendicular extending to the line of the 
quarters زه ه‎ and these several perpendiculars will be the 
length, on the fambur, of the several quarters whose names 
are written opposite the parts on which pie م جل لح‎ 
stand. As to the tones, yegdh being the sound of the entire 
string, is not provided for in the diagram, The length of 
the rest may be ascertained in different ways. One way is 
by adding together the lengths of the several quarters which 
- to each, Another is the following; take for each 

ne the Loo page of a © which belongs to the quarters of that 
the middlet of it raise a perpendicular, extend- 


Instead of the names, I have used the numbers and letters, Introduced Into 
the first Table in Chap. LE. 8.) 
]١ The ninth of the length of ge وير ا ,اله‎ i Rowing of half 
flees it would appear from the demonstr aes, (OE. et wehbe 
عر‎ length, on the fambir, of the tone لس‎ 


oo 
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24 and multiply it into itself; until you have raised it to the 
24th power; and that will be the denominator to the fraction 
of this problem. Divide this denominator by 24, and the 
quotient will be the numerator for the first quarter. Sub- 
act this from the denominator, and divide the remainder by 
نه‎ for the numerator of the second quarter. Subtract this 
again, and divide as before; and thus proceed, until you 
have obtained the numerators of all the twenty-four quarters. 
Then deduct the sum of all these numerators from the origi- 
nal denominator; and distribute what remains, to the several 
numerators by the rule of proportion, so that the sum of all 
the numerstors shall be equal to the original denominator. 
Then, whatever the numerator of any quarter [thus in- 
creased] amounts to, will bear the same ratio to the entire 
denominator, that the length of that quarter does to the half 
of the string. | 
_ Geometrically we proceed as follows. In the parallelograr 
بده وى‎ (Fig. 3,) let 4p be the length of half the string of a 
: ur, and let ap be one twenty-fourth of the same. Mark 
the point o two thirds the distance from s to ¢, and the point 
1 half the distance from p toc; and draw a line from o 
through بد‎ ull it meet apextended, atu. Then will the 
third which is taken from 1c, be added to ap, and what is 
taken from ue ده‎ will be added to an rp, and au will be 
double ع ع‎ Moreover, add to 48 a line equal to itself, and 
do the same with ua; and they will meet at x, forming a 
right angled triangle, whose base is equal in length to the 
string of the fambir, and the section as an of this triangle, 
will represent the first octave. In this section a u represents 
the first quarter, and sa which has been proved to be the 
half of it, represents the first quarter of the second octave. 
Hence it appears, that into whatever equal intervals you may 
wish to divide the octave ona string of the fambir, you 
must add a third to the length of the first, and take a third 
from the length of the last. E.g. if you wish the larger 
tones, such as 'dsheirdn, which are each four carats (Ar. سول‎ 
rai, a twenty-fourth) 1. e. four twenty-fourths of the octave, 
then will the length of the first tone be 5} carats of the half 
of the string, and the first tone of the second octave, 34 carats. 
If you wish the smaller tones, such as ‘ari, which are 3 carats 
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two 0 عسات‎ contain the twenty-four quarters, the shorter 
the distance between the first point and the bridge, in other 
words, the length of the string, the shorter the quarters. 
Again; since the first half of the string is divided into 
twenty-four quarters, and the half of the remainder, i. بع‎ the 
quarter, is divided into the same number; it follows that a 
quarter m the second portion is, in length, the half of a 
quarter in the first division,—which diminution, again, is 
owing to the shortening of the string. } 
reese 2 is plainly shown also by the aid of the diag 
(Pig. 2.) 

Draw aw of any length you choose, and let it be the base 
of a right angled triangle ; draw the perpendicular a c of the 
ose موري وم‎ first quarter on a famébur; and then unite c 
and » for the hypothenuse. Divide the base in the middle 
at p; divide a» into twenty-four equal parts ; and from each 
division draw lines parallel to the perpendicular ىع‎ until 
they meet the hypothenuse es. Then, inasmuch as ac is 
the length of the first quarter, will these lines determine the 
length of each quarter in sucesssion, to the end of the first 
octave.—Then, if you wish to determine the length of the 
quarters of the seeond octave, halve عام‎ at e, and proceed 
with pe as above.—From the diagram thus drawn it ap- 
pears that the quarters diminish in a certain ratio, and not, 
as the sheikh taught, that the quarters of the first octave are 
all of equal lengths, and those of the second also equal and 
just the half of them. For in that case would the distance 
from jehdrzah to nawa, be double that from naiwa to 
Auseiny ; which cannot be between two similar contigu- 
ous intervals, but only when a complete octave intervenes. 
Thus we have seen the error of our sheikh; and having 
entered upon the subject, I propose to close my treatise, by 
accurately demonstrating, arithmetically and geometrically, 
the exact method of forming the interval of every quarter, 
and every tone. 





§ 4. Correct rules for adjusting instruments, developed. 


To determine arithmetically the length of each quarter, 
on the string of a fambiér, the process is as follows. Take 
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“Moreover, in’ the of the’ Hegirt’ 1236; liaving left 
ty native: town, Dae eka, by reason’ of i ا‎ ried 
ال ات‎ ny $ and here’ had opportunity’ of 
waneivine instruction from the sheikh Muhammie el’ Attar, a 
Se ابم‎ ot severit sciences and much learning. ‘Thus it hap- 
ened that 1] was Hig at muny an argument between him’ 
ا‎ y Mubardir on this subject; until 
Gril g the ri Sos ‘a book, in which he allows that the’ 
dbjections of the Effendy prove i in practice to be valid, but 
denies that their author can demonstrate them, any farther 
1 00 that if his (the sheikh’s) “directions are’ 
followed, the result will not be what he pre 
br Saif eikh's rein was, that if the string 2 a tambiir 
hand. f, the sound “Of the half will bis suite, the’ response ‘of 
دين‎ ‘Then, if the half between the band and the head, 
be divided ‘into twenty-four eyual parts, also by bands, the 
do nid at the first band, next the head’ will be the hate to 
nimi-hisdr, that at the second the base to Aisa, at the third 
he base fo » tek: -hisdr, at the fourth 'éshetran, and so on up to’ 
the band fi first tied at the middle of the string. ‘Then divide 
again in the middle, the half between naira and the’ brid; 
a, “you will have ' pemel-tiity, the response to nawa. And 
still again divide the quarter between remel-tity and the 
bridge, and you will have the response to remel-tity ; and 
$0 on ad Hee ae Then divide each of these portions into’ 
vo ik ual parts, and you will have the twenty-four 
quarters of ench octave. 

But the suave doctrine of the sheikh, except so far as te- 
lates to the successive divisions of a string into halves for re- 
sponses, 1s erroneotis. Dividing any of the halves into fwen- 
ca equal parts, as dirécted, will not, im practice, give the 

rs. ‘The truth is, that the distance between the bands 

any two quarters is proportioned to’ the length of the 
string. Which may be made to appear as follows. Since 
the first respouse is at thé half of the string, and the second 
at the half of the half; it follows; that; at whatever point you 
press the siring; | its note will be the ma of what you will 
obtain by pressing. | it half way between that point and the 
bridge. Hence; masmuch as the distance between these 
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three strings of equal size to each note. The highest note 
is generally the response to huseiny; though some make it 
the response to na@wa, i. .ع‎ remel-tufy. Then each note fol- 
lows in order one by one, to the lowest of the twenty-four. 
. In this way, the instrument embraces three octaves, and 
three notes. The lowest octave is from the base ما‎ the base 
to jehargah, to the base fo sigéh ; the second from the base 
0 to sigdh; the third from jehdrgah, to buzrek ; 
١ then there remain the three notes, muihurdn, remel-tity 
and the response to juseiny. No provision is made in this 
arrangement except for the regular notes, If the performer 
wishes to play tunes in which quarters are substituted for 
notes, he accomplishes it by tightening or loosening the ne- 
cessary strings before commencing. re 
, 2 The wind instruments are very numerous. Among 
them are the nay, kerift, mizmdr, sirndy, urghun, and jenah, 
All, but the last, are pierced with holes, which the performer 
shuts with the ends of his fingers, except as he has need of 
them in the course of a tune. They are generally arranged 
so as to give forth the regular notes. If a quarter is needed, 
ne Peres obtains it by partially opening the hole intend- 
ed for the note next above. There are other expedients, 
also, by which musicians contrive to express notes for which 
no provision is made; as, for example, by shutting certain 
holes and opening certain others simultaneously, The jenah 
consists of tubes, set in a collar, which presses upon their 
mouths. Being of different lengths, they give out different 
sounds on being whistled in, corresponding to the different 


§3. Erroneous directions for adjusting instruments, corrected. 


I have perused many books on the art of music, but have 
found none that attempt to demonstrate to the learner prac- 
tically the nature of the tones; any farther than the general 
statement, contained in all, that sound, from the base to the 
response, is divided into twenty-four quarters, which are 
embraced in seven tones, some of them of four and some of 
three quarters; as has been explained in عفان‎ I But these 
—-— are of little use to the learner, who would know 
how to form these different intervals in practice. 

28 
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with the little finger. In descending proceed in a reversed 
order note by note to muhaiyar, Then, from the fourth 
ring, reckoning from the mark toward the bridge, take 
maha by pressing with the ring finger; نه‎ with the middle 
finger; and Awseiny with the fore finger, fi. e. over the 
mark.| After which, take nawa from the third string entire, 
and then, returning to the fourth, complete the descent by 
reversing the order of the ascent. 7 
When a quarter is wished instead of a regular note, in the 
circumstances described in the third paragraph of Chap. L 
§ 5, itis obtained by moving the finger up or down, as the 
case may be, on the string from which it is to be taken, 
“Another stringed. instrument is the Frank kemen eh ; 
which has four strings. The thickest of them, ou the right, 
is tuned to the base of rest م‎ the next is tuned to yegdh ; the 
third to diizdh ; and the fourth, which is the finest, to nawa. 





The ae oe and the quarters, are taken from these 
strings, as in the ‘tid, by pressing them with the fingers of 
the left hand. = 3 
The Arab kemenjeh has two strings: the one on the left 
tuned to nawa, and the other to diigdA, or sometimes to rest. 
The other notes and the quarters, are obtained by the fin- 
gers, as above. ‘Though of a very pleasing sound, it is de- 
lective, and the performer is obliged, in the place of some 
notes, as ‘ard, ‘osherdin and yerdh, to use their responses, 
‘The tambur has generally eight strings, the four on the 
nght being tuned to yegdéh, and the other four to nawa. The 
other notes and the quarters, are obtained by pressing on 
these strings with the fingers, bands being tied round the 
neck of the instrument for every note and every quarter, to 
guide the performer. It is considered the easiest, and the 
most complete, of all musical instruments, : 
_ The قوقع‎ is of the highest order of musical instruments, 
It sounds like two instruments played together; inasmuch 
as, during the performance, the performer has all the notes 
he needs, with their bases and responses, spread out before 
him, and both his hands at liberty to touch any note and its 
octave, at the same time, And with all this, there are three 
strings for each note, so that it is equivalent to six kemenjehs 
played together, Ordinarily it has twenty-four notes, with 


j | Base to nim-hisir, - * 2 * 
5-5 Base to hisdir, oe SS سج‎ ar 
to 7 


a ee |‏ سهد الها | ها اشام اه 


| ا سي 


kaa 1 10 Sle 
Nawa, (the res to yegih,) ... 





‘The four strings most used are rest, nawa, dizdh, and 
‘asheirin. ‘The other notes are obtained by pressing upon 
these strings with the ends of the fingers of the left hand. 
The manner of ascending and descending the octaves, is the 
following. اقمع‎ is taken from the base to jehargah by 
pressing upon it with the fore finger. ’Osheirdén is taken 
from the fifth string entire. ‘Araé from the same string 
with the fore finger. Mest from the same also, with the 
ting finger; or sometimes from the second string entire. 
Dégéh trom the fourth string entire. Sigdh from the same 
with the fore finger. Jehdrgah from the same also, with the 
ring finger. Nawa from the third string entire. /fuseiny 
from the same with the fore finger; also Auj with the ring 
finger; and mdhir with the little finger. For mu/aiyar 
press upon the same third string with the fore finger at 
the point where the mark is drawn on the neck of the m- 
strument; then for buzrek press upon it with the middle 
finger ; for ورم سلفم‎ with the ring finger; and for remel-ily 


a § 


عي 7 
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| nent of rhythm, i. e. the measurement of time: as the 
to melody. It is of the latter only that we design to speak, 
They are of two kinds; viz., stringed and wind instru- 








1. Among the stringed instruments, is the ‘td. It has 
seven strings, each of which is double, to increase the 


strength of the sound; only four of the seven, however, are 
much used. ‘The first string on the left of the ‘id, is tuned 
to the base fo jehargah ; the second is tuned to rest; the 
third to nawa ; the fourth to digaA ; the fifth to ‘Osheirdn م‎ 
the sixth to biselik ; and the seventh to nehujt. Thus each 
string is fourteen quarters* above the string on its night, or 
the base of that string ; and the interval between the pairs of 
strings is of three tones or not, according to the occurrence 
of the greater or smaller interval. 

‘Moreover there isa mark.made across the lower part of 
the neck of the ‘tid, under the strings, at the distance of one 
third from the head to the bridge. Its use is, that if you 
press upon any string over this’ mark, and then strike the 
string, the sound may be the same with that of the entire 
string next above, or with the response to that string. For 
if you take two thirds of the string of a musical instrument 
and strike it, the sound will be about fourteen quarters high- 
er than the sound from the whole; and from the half, the 
sound will be the response to the sound from the whole. 
»ع خآ‎ if the length of a string consists of 3,456 parts, then will 
the half, viz, 1,728 be the length occupied by the first معن‎ 
tave, and 1,148 the length occupied by the fifth, which is 
about a third of the whole, being only »},th less than a 
third. ‘The following table shows the length occupied by 
every interval, and every quarter, of the first octave. For 
the second octave, the distances will be half as great; for the 
third, a fourth\as great, &e. The proof of the whole will 
be evident to one who is acquainted with the principles 
of geometry. ce : 


" My MS says ten which is eviden stoke. 
| See § ath of thin Chap. iy سس‎ pect 


time of Ispahany, appear to have been marked by only four 
bands, called the sefdbeh, wasta, bingir, and Liiwsir, bein 
the names of the four fingers. After the same fingers also 
the strings seem, in his day, to have been named, the word 
mejra (Ar. course) being prefixed; and his only method of 
naming a note, is to mention the string and band, where it 
is formed,—which method of distinguishing the notes by 
the fingers, he says, was first introduced by Ishak ibn Ibra- 
him, of Mosul, who died A. H, 235, For example, in con- 
nection with almost every ode, Ispahiny names the tune to 
which it was sung, mentioning for this purpose, the rhythm 
of the tune, and what I suppose to be its key note, after the 
following manner,—e, g. ‘its tune is the Heit remel, with 
the sebabeh, on the mejra of the binsir’; which reminds 
one of the captions of some of the Psalms,—e. g. “'To the 
Saphir 7a ge with neginoth, upon the sheminith.” See 
§. Vi. | 
. Fiiraby expresses the fifteen notes of two successive oc- 
taves, by certain Arabic letters, which Kosegarten regards as 
corresponding to the letters used in the European musical 


scale; thus 
AHcdef gahedefga 


His division of the seale is such, that he finds and treats of 
the following intervals, viz., guarfér fone, minor semitone, 
major semitone, whole tone, ditone, fourth, fifth, octave, 
eleventh, twelfth, and double oclave.—F.. 8.) 


٠ The variety of musical instruments is so great, [says 
Meshikah,] that we shall select only a portion of them, 
taking those which are the most important. They are of 
ممم‎ classes. Oneembraces such as belong simply to the 


Then divide قاع‎ into eight parts, add to it one part from 6a, 
nd tie the band 3, which is called the mujennab. 
ese are the seven bands, that are tied upon the neck of 
the "iid. —Most frequently the band 3 is tied half way be- 
ween Zand 4; and sometimes half way between د‎ and 6. 
Bat in all the | three cases, it is called the mujennah. Some- 
times a band is tied half way between the sebibeh and the 
gir, which is called the Persian wasta. This is much 
used in our day, and the zelzel and منج‎ are but little used. 
Paraby directs to tie the Persian wasta half way between 
the seldibeh and the bingir ;* and he adds that the wasta 
which occurs in reversing the great third,(i.e. ene) 
was used in his day, not as the wasta, but as the mujenna 
of the wasta, while one of the other two was used as the 
teasta.—E. 5.1 
- Faraby, [says our anonymous author,] has in. his book a 
table of the numbers of these bands, which we insert here, 


adding the names of the proportions, ‘for the sake of elucida- 
tion. 7 














Tho entire string, 
The mujennab of the sebibch for the reversed great thind, nie 


- “ for the Persian wasta, . 19,07 


oT? 

7 “ forthe wastaof roll, . 18,516 

The sebibch, : « 1842 
The mujennab of the wasta, [old wasta] 5 +. قشر‎ 
The Persian wasta, : - 17,408 
The wusta of el 2 : = - 16396 
امي‎ 3 2 : . - 16384 


i ‘wel, thus tuned, is made the basis of the musical 
e of our anonymous author, and also of "Abd el-Kadir, a 

Turkish writer referred to by Kosegarten i In his introduction 
to the kitdb el-aghény. Fach note is expressed by the 
number it bears in the diagram, (Fig. I,) from 1 to 35, 
being two octaves, 


The original ‘tid had but four strings, and these, in the 


[* The disagreement is probably owing to an error in on f th scripts 
The reading in ckerinng 1 accords best with the proportions eras in these ” 


table, aa it ervian and the old wasta very near together ES 
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_ Moreover, Sands are tied around the neck of the "uel, at 
certain points, which serve to mark where the strings are to 
be pressed by the fingers, in order to produce particular 
hotes. ‘T'he custom is to have seven ; they are tied at 
sharpest being at the extremity of the first. quarter, in each 
string. [See Fig. 1.) 

Let the figure a » ¢ p represent the five strings of the ‘id, 
AD being the head, and هم‎ c the bridge. ‘Take one ninth of 
4 B from a and tie the band 4; and the note of a, or the en- 
tire string will be 14 of the note of ل‎ Then take one ninth 
of 4s, and tie the band 7; and the note of 4 will. be 1} of 
the note of 7. Then take one fourth of a s, and tie the 
band. 8 ; and the note of 8 will be the fraction of a tone that 
belongs to the great third. Hence these three bands will 
be at the extremities of the great third, direct. (Or, inas- 
Inuch as between a and § there is an interval of a fourth, 
and between a and 4,and 4 and 7, respectively, there is a 
whole tone, there will. be between 7 and 8, a fraction of a 
tone, (Ar. a remnant.) Hence it appears that these bands 
are tied at the extremities of the great third, (Ar. dhu سان‎ 
muddetein el-kawy, strong ditone.)—Faraby.] 'The band at 
4 is called the band of the sebddeh, (Ar. fore finger, ) that at 7, 
the band of the Mingir, (Ar. ring finger,) and that at 8, the 
band of the Ahinsir, (Ar. little finger.) 

For the bands of the great third, reversed, divide 8ه‎ into 
eight parts, add to it one part from Sa, and tie the band 5; 
and the note of 6 will be 14 of the note of 8. Then divide 
B5 into eight parts, add to it one part from 5a, and tie the 
band 2; and the note of 2 will be 14 of the note of 5. The 
band at 5 is called the old wasfa, (Ar. middle finger,) and the 
band at 2 is called the zdid. The notes of a, 2, 5, aud 8, 
will be the order of the great third, reversed, called the 
sharper second doulled. ظ‎ 

Then take three fourths of رقم‎ and mark the point x, add 
to it one eighth of itself, and tie the band 6, called the wasfa 
of zelzel; and the note of 6 will be 1} of the note x.* 

[* There seams to be some error of the manuscript in this direction. Firiby 


directs to tie the band of swasta selzel half way between the binsir and the Per- 
ساد‎ tusta, son to be mentioned —E. 8[ 
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fakhity 14 ;-to the increased fakhity 1}.‏ م 
double remel to the second heary is 14; to‏ » 
avy 3: to the fakhity 14. The ratio of the in-‏ 
to the fakhity 14;‏ ؛ 14 reased fikhity to the double remel is‏ 
o the second heavy 1}; to the ight heavy 34.* In this‏ 
manner an estimate may be made of the ratio of each strain‏ 
to every other, which . omitted here, on account of the‏ 
almost infinite variety 0 rtion.‏ 

Yn all, keep in find ib thinks One is, that the stand- 
ard measure of every bar isthe quick hezaj, the times: be- 
tween the beats of which are all of the length a, The other 
halves. All must go by pairs. 





CHAPTER IV. 
ON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Description of the ancient "Ud.‏ .1 ؟ 
[‘Tuken chiefly from the anonymous MS.)‏ 


‘Tue most common and perfect of our musical instruments, 
is the “iid, (Ar. guitar.) It has five strings, of which the bass 
(Ar. the highest,) is called dem, and the others in order are 
called mithlath, methna, zir and fddd. ‘Their arrangement 
is such, that the entire of one string is equal to three fourths 
of the one below (Ar. above) it; [and between the entire of 
one string and the entire of the next, is an interval of a 
fourth.—Fiaraby.] Thus two complete octaves are embraced 
between the entire of the bem, and the bingir of the Addd, 
the middle note being at the first ninth, [the sebibeh,] of the 


In this paragraph there appear to be many mistakes in the د‎ 
- wtich I bere uot وال داوب سب ةن‎ 5.] 7 in the manuseript, 
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wishes to reduce this idea to practice, he may pronounce a 
Jésileh and a sebab four times in each bar, giving a beat to 
the first vowel of the first and of the fourth Jasileh. He will 
then find between these two vowels the space of seventeen 
sie 2 ?) beats, and between the last of the two and the 
nei ae in the next strain, the space of five [six?] beats ; 


be? J f | 71 
‘ fa'ilatun fa'ilatun fa’ilatun fa’ilatun 


aabb aabb aabb aabb 


The Persians have also many varieties not current among 
the Arabs, the most common of which is one called jakhity. 
The length of its strain is twenty beats, with the time a be- 
tween them. Jt may be represented by twice pronouncing 
a fight sebab and two ,ماع عقر‎ and giving a beat to the first 
vowel in each sebah and Jisileh ; thus: 


a f a, , 
mufta’ilom fa’ilun mufta'ilon fa’ilun 
b d d bd d 
Sometimes this rhythm is varied by adding another Sasi- 
leh, so as to pronounce three successively ; thus : J 


F‏ فو يا if FF‏ شي كر بي 
mufta'ilun fa'ilin fa’itun mufta‘ilun fa’ilun fa’ilun‏ 
bd d d bd d d‏ 


A single melody may be made to embrace all these differ- 
ent strains, if the composer is acquainted with the ratio one 
strain bears to-another. For example, if he wishes to com- 
pose a tune of two rhythms, one the double remel, and the 
other the second [ first?) heavy, he must set three bars of the 
latter against two of the former. For the dowble remel being 
of the length of twenty-four beats, and the second [ first?) 

savy of sixteen beats, three of the latter are equal to two of 
the former. In other words, the ratio between them, is that 
of 2 to 3, or 14. 1 

This example may help the composer in any case to unite 
several varieties of strains in one tune, if he is acquainted 
with the ratios the strains bear to each other. ‘These are as 


FOL. 1. WO. ELE, a7 





————— 


تتتتشص اسن صن بح OO‏ 


o consist of eight beats.. It may be represented by the 





7 ee ee ار‎ f Ff # 
mufta’ilatun fa’ilun, 


ty) 


8 ! b aa b b aa b. 
wee may suppress four of these beats and leave only four; 


nF ria, 
mufta’ilatun fa*ilun 


+ ل‎ | b d 9 a 

Some represent this rhythm by the foot fa’ilatun repeated ; 
thus: 

iL’ fee? عير‎ free 


fa'ilatun fa’ilatun 
aabb aabb 
6, Inasmuch as mujta'ilun repeated is the same as mufta’. 
idiun fo'tlun, the former has been taken to represent the 
remel. And then, a strain of remel being divided into two 
equal parts, the half has been considered a strain, and called 
the Hight remel; thus: 


A FP pag 
mufta’ilun 
b aab 
Moreover, since the masters who practise this art, consider 


it necessary that a strain should be divisible into halves, like 
a verse of poetry, they have come to regard two strains of 
the remel as one ; and so of the light remel. 
6. The Aezaj is represented by a succession of watads, 
every two watads being considered a strain; thus: 
ie fe 
fanan tanan 
pte 1 ab ab 
ne Persians have very many melodies, of the double remel 
of which every bar is of عد 01 ا‎ erste beats 
with the time a between them. The master can form an 
idea of them by conceiving each strain to consist of two 
beats upon some other than a stringed instrument, one of them 
being the first, and the other the nineteenth. And if he 
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Or, you may suppress six of the beats, and retain only 
ve; thus, 


# i f if # 
mu fa’ ilun fa’ilan mufta’ilun, 
| 8 d bd 

‘Two of these strains may also be regarded as one, so that 
each . strain may consist of halves, with a divider between 
them; thus: 

A / aie foef vs frre ere fo off 
mufa'ilun fa’‘ilun mufta‘ilun | mufa'ilun fa'ilun mutfta’ilun 

abab aab b aab abab aab b aab 


2. By the second heavy is meant, in our day, a strain half 
as long as that of the first heavy. It may be represented by 
the foot 

_mufa’ilatun.‏ ع 

Giving every vowel a beat, the beats will be as follows : 





ay ‘la fa 
| mufa’ilatu 
and the times: = 
a ba bb. 
Or, you may suppress the second and fourth beats: thus: 
f f f 
m u fa’ ilatun, 
and the times will then be: 
© ec ob 


3. The light heavy is a strain half as long as that of the 
second heavy. . may cbe reprenmited. by-the fact 


fa’ilun. 
Giving a beat to every vowel, the beats will be as follows: 
FF OF 
| fa’ilun 
and the times will be: 
aa b 


4. Of the remel every bar is of the length of twelve beats, 
with the time a between each. But the second, sixth, 
eighth and twelfth are suppressed, and thus each bar is made 


=)” 


QC عد‎ a Se ز ا‎ 


01] the abo Jos ere eben snd the coe ص‎ but little 


nic The ‘Arabs call the heavy, the second heavy. The 


quick and the lig light are sometimes called the makhiry, and 
sometimes the light second heavy. If the longer time pre- 
وشم‎ shorter, its three varieties are called [the wnequal 

ole or] remel; [and all the three varieties are in use.— 
‘arab 1 So much may suffice respecting rhythm in 





8 Descriptions of the specific Rhythms used by the ancient Arabs. 
amr [From the same author as the preceding. ] 
We now come to the rhythms of particular strains, in 
current use among those who practice this art.+ 
7 1 By the first heavy is meant, in our day, a collection of 
beats at unequal distances, embraced in a strain equal in 
sneth to sixteen beats, with the time a between each. 
may be expressed by fio watads, a fasileh, a light 
seb, and 8 fasileh, which will be in feet thus: 7 

| mufa’ilan fa'ilun mufta’ilun. 
... win imay give to each vowel a beat, thus: 


0 ريدي خم م ثبي frre?‏ 


mufa’ilun fa’ilun mufta’ilun, 
od the times between the beats will be: 
abab aab 0b aab 


as last time hb, being between the last beat in this strain, 
and the first in ‘the next, in case of repetition. 





on to treat of the and the adruple ; 
alana al warletica bey سس امي الج لس‎ pr لع ود‎ 


2 raby's enumeration of them is as follows: eae light remel, heary remel, 
shail معدم‎ light second heary, first heavy, and the Ar ret hearry. ا‎ toon’ 
he says, are all the rhythms current a , and he expleins their 
formation out of the general rhythms deseribed above. ‘The difference between 
him, and the : peed I am pecifies 2 Ugh ls, that one mentions only a Pi ay nal 

meral, second heary, and a fi 1 





5 , mentions all the Oona at ers es 
سا يه ماوعا‎ All the other rhythms be leh 
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another every three beats are followed by a longer time ; and 
this 1s called the second divided. Ina third every four beats 
are followed bya longer time; and this is called the third 
divided. ‘The longer time in each case, is called a divider, 
(Ar. fasiteh.) 

The first divided, if the time between the two consecutive 
beats, be of the length a, is called the quick first divided. If 
the time be of the length 4, it is called the gat first divided. 
If it be of the length ¢, it is called the Hght heavy first divi- 
ded. If it be of the length d, it is called the Aeavy first di- 
vided. The divider in each case must exceed the time be- 
tween the consecutive beats. It may exceed it by a part, or 
parts, or the whole, or more. [t is most appropriate, how- 
ever, that in the quick, it be double; in the Aight, one and 
a half; in the رعق‎ heavy, one and a third ; and in the Aeavy, 
one and a quarter. The last is the longest of the dividers, 
and its time is equal to five of ظ بت‎ 

The second divided may have its two times equal, in 
which case it is called بلع ملف عدر‎ or unequal, and then 
it is called the wnegual triple. Ihe equal triple has the 
same subdivisions as the divided rhythm, mentioned above. 
[Of the first equal triple the kinds in use are the light 
and the light Aeavy; and they are now called the light 
remel. Of the second equal triple, the Arahs call the 
quick and the light, the light first heavy; and the lich¢ 
heavy and the heavy, the first heavy.—Faraby.] he 
unequal triple may have the shorter of the two times 
first, or the reverse. [The former is called the unequal 
triple, or second heavy.—Fiariby.] In either ease, if the 
shorter be of the time a, then the longer is either double, or 
triple, or quadruple of a. If the longer be double of a, the 
divider must be triple of the same; if it be triple of a, the 
divider must be quadruple of it; and if it be quadruple, the 
divider must be quintuple. If the shorter be double of a, 
the longer will be triple of the same. If the shorter be triple 
of a, the longer will be quadruple of it, &c. If the shorter 
precede the longer, and is of the time a, it is called the iy 
unequal triple. If it be double of a, camer وس‎ ight 
unequal triple. If it be triple of a, it is called the Nghe 

Sie 2 . ؟‎ of a, it is called the 


heavy tnequal triple. If it be quadrupl 
heavy unequal triple. 
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between which there may be a longer or shorter time. A 
times between the beats equal or wnequal. If the —_ 
times are 1 ted indefinitely, there can be perceived no 








fccurrence of strains. But in order to this, there must be 
between each group of beats, a longer time. And then, if 
one of these groups, or strains exceeds another, though it be 
by only one beat, there is perceived in it a departure from 
the regularity of the measure, and the taste rejects it. 

_ A group of beats between which the times equal, - قل‎ 
a connected rhythm; a group between whose beats 
the times are wnequal, is called a divided rhythm. 'The 
connected rhythm, when the time between the beats is the 
sheriest appreciable, so short as not to be divisible into two 
beats, is called by Faraby, the quick hezaj. This time cor- 
responds to that which intervenes between the beats made 
in pronouncing two simple syllables, (Ar. heavy sebab,) as 
اسه رفوم‎ may be represented by the lettera. If the time 
between the beats be dowble that of a, the same master calls 
the rhythm the fight hezaj. ‘This time corresponds to that 
which intervenes between compound syllables, (Ar. AgAt 
sebab,) pronounced consecutively, as fan fan tan, and may 
be represented by the letter 6. If the time be triple that of 
a, he calls the rhythm the light heavy hezaj. It is, as if, in 
pronouncing a simple and compound syllable together, ) Ar. 
ollected watad,) and repeating the same consecutively, you 
were to make a beat only at the simple syllables, as fanan 
fanan, or mifa'ilun. "This time may be represented by the 
letter .ع‎ If the time be quadruple that of a, he calls it the 
heavy hezaj. It is as if, in pronouncing two simple syllables 
together with a compound one, (Ar. fasileh,) and repeating 
the same consecutively, you should make a beat only at the 
first at the two simple syllables, as fatanan fitanan, or 
Jvilun fa'ilun, ‘This time may be represented by the letter 
d. Further than this, you may go on separating the beats 
by as long times as you choose, and call them by any names 
that please you.—So much respecting the connected rhythm. 
‘We come now to the divided rhythm, which also includes 
several subdivisions. In. one, every two beats are followed 
by a longer time; and this is called the first divided. In 
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two consonants with a vowel after each, as teka, or dana, 
A syllable derinning with a vowel, the language does not 
admit of The “ collected watad"' consists of three conso- 
nants, ‘with vowels. after the first two, as lanan. The 
“fdigileh ’ consists of four consonants, with vowels after the 
first three, as fananan. - the bey 
From the above, as elements, poetic feet are composed, 
The feet are not called by particular names, such as inmbus 
or sponiee ; but are represented by artificial words, which in 
their own composition actually contain the measure of the 
foot in question. + These words are all formed. from the root 
,اه "هار‎ the same root from which are derived the names of the 
conjugations of the verb in Hebrew grammar. In Arabic, 
this root not only furnishes the model for the conjugation 
of the verb in all its forms with.their numerous derivations, 
but is also used in prosody to exemplify and give name to all 
the feet ; and here.too we meet it in. music, measuring out 
the different kinds of rhythm. Thus, mw/fi'ilum is a foot 
composed of two collected watads, and equivalent to fanan 
fanan. Our prosodists. would call ita double iambus, and 
represent it thus—-——-—. In our system of music, it would 
be represented by four notes, of which the second and fourth 
would be double the first and third respectively. : 
The reader will understand that, in writing Arabic words 
with English letters, the apostrophe ) * ) stands for the Arabic 
consonant ‘ain ; and the circumflex accent ) * ) for a letter, 
which in prosody is equivalent to a consonant, and follows 
the vowel over which the accent stands.—E. 8. ] 





92. Development of the Laws of Raythm. 
[From the anonymous M5.) 

Rhythm isa collection of beats,* separated by times of 
definite length, according to certain proportions and places, 
and appropriated to equal strains, whose equality is judged 
of by a correct and delicate taste. ‘Two simple syllables 
can be pronounced only by two beats of the tongue, as fana, 
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measures, corresponding to their own rhythm, and called 
odes. In other cases, melodies are free; i.e. the movement 
of their parts is optional, and set to no rhythmical measure. 
Such may be sung, either to words having the rhythmical 
measure of poetry, or to unmeasured words, like a verse of 


the Koran. In singing to either, the performer may follow 


his taste to the extent of his genius, adapting any, or all, of 
the known melodies, to the same words. And even when 
he begins with one melody, he may pass to another, as a 
play of his art; provided he always returns to the key note 
—_ first, at the end. This, when one person is perform- 

alone.‏ ع 
The movements of the fixed melodies are regulated by‏ | 
certain rhythmical laws, invented to guide a company of‏ 
musicians, so that, by not anticipating or falling behind each‏ 
other, they may perform as if they were but one individual.‏ 
These laws are composed with the aid of terms borrowed‏ 
وى from the technicalities of versification ; especially the Might‏ 
baband heavy sebab, represented by dum and feka, which, re-‏ 
peated and arranged in different orders, compose certain ex-‏ 
pressions like the feet of poetic metres, and serve to measure‏ 
the different rhythms, while they also have names that dis-‏ 
tinguish one rhythm from another. When one wishes to‏ 
set a tune to an ode, he selects the melody, and then fixes‏ 
its movements to some one of the rhythmical measures‏ 
which suits it. But the ability to set melodies to particular‏ 
odes, can be arrived at by no knowledge of the rules of the‏ 
art, any more than a knowledge of the rules of versification‏ 
can enable a man to write poetry. Native genius is neces-‏ 
sary to success in either.‏ 

[Thus far Meshakah. The remainder of the chapter is 
taken chiefly from the anonymous manuscript of Professor 
Salisbury, mentioned in the introduction. In that, terms 
borrowed from the technicalities of versification, alluded to 
above, are largely introduced ; and some explanation of such 
BS pect. ie sas not be out of place. 

_ Lhe “ ight sebab” is the smallest portion of a poetic foot 
in Arabic, and is a compound syllable, i e. اميد‎ of two 
consonants with a vowel between them, as dun, or tan. A 
"heavy sebab” is two simple syllables, i. e. it consists of 
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o 3. In it no note is dispensed with ; but the use of 7b is 

y when the movement is from 5 and upwards; in going 
wn with the aim of reaching the key note, it is 7, and not 
that is used. 
. Pehlawin. It is 10, 9,8, 7b, and stops on 6a, then 
turns to 10. 
3. رسك‎ Dédrah. It is auj entire, then lla, 10, 9a, 8, 7, 6, 
Sa, 4, 3, then returns to 10, 

4. Auj Hisdry. It is the tune auy as above; then de- 
scends to $, then shed-‘arabdn distinctly, then 7, 5b, 3. 

5. Auj Khwrdsdn. It is-first the tune auj, then Aejdz, 
and stops on 5. 

6. ‘Ajem. It is exactly the tune neiriz, then returns and 
stops on 9b. Itis mentioned here because 9b is a portion 
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§ 11. Melodies keyed on لقلا‎ 


1+ Mahir, It is 11, 10, 9, 8, 9,8, 7, Ga, رق‎ 4,6, 11 to 4, 
2. Kardény ‘Araby. It is méhir without 6a, then 11, 


3. Remel-tity. Begins with 15, then the tune remel, 
stopping on 11. 


ON MUSICAL RHYTHM. 


Havine treated of the construction of melodies, we come 
now to speak of their rhythm. Melodies are sometimes 
fixed ; i. بع‎ have their parts set to certain rhythmical move- 
ments, مك‎ that when the key note is reached, the whole is 
repeated without change. They are then sung to words of 
measured syllables, arranged in a succession of rhythmical 

28 
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OL EEE ااي شيبا شين بزل وال‎ ١ 


It is 7, 8776 distinctly, 7, 11, 9b, '9,'6,‏ متكا 
Ut differs t ¢ preceding only in the éxecution. ’‏ .7 
ri Méhirén. It is 14, then descends to 11, then 9b, 9,‏ 
.10 00 32 







a 6 11118: Melodies keyed on مسال‎ 


1, Naiwa. It is 8, 9, 9b, 9, then descends note by note 
‘to 5, and stops; though some stop on 8. In it 9b is used for 


2. Nahdwend. Tt is 8, 12, 9b, 9, 8, 7 and 8 repeated, 7, 
8. In it two notes, viz., 11 and § até lost entirely ; 
two, viz., 10 and 6 are altered to 9b and 5b. Thus the 
masters have described it. 

8. Nahdwend es-sighir. It is 8, 11, 9b, 9,8, Tb. Thus 
it stands described; but some musicians perform it on 3, or 
a without using quarters. 

4, Rahdwy. It is 8, 9,8 and 9b repeated, 9, 8, 9b, 8 
Bome perform it on 6, with 7a and 5a, thus preserving the 
same intervals, 

Nishipér. Tt is 8, 9, 10 distinctly, 11, 9b, 9, 8, 7h,‏ .م 
ba, 8. In it 6 and 7 are altered t6 6a and 7b ; ‘but 9'is tsed‏ 
for 10 only in coming down from 11. It would have been‏ 
more correct to class it with the melodies keyed on 4; and‏ 
then there would have been no need of quartets, except in‏ 
down from 7 to 4, when 5b would have been used‏ > 








for 6. 


§ 9. Melody ‘on Huseiny. 


Huseiny of the Egyptians. It is 11, 10 repeated three 
times, then finish svba ره دده‎ then ascend to 11, and descend 

note by note to 7, then ascend. to 9, and descend note by 
note to 4, and stop on 5, then ascend to 11, and perform 
elon 9, ‘and stop on it; though some return to 5, and stop 
on t 


§ 10. Melodies keyed on uj. 


. It is 10, 9 distinctly, 7b with 8, 9, 10,11, 12, 
13 hated at with 12,11, 10, then descends note by note 
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3. Hazim. It is 8 distinctly, Sb, 8, 7b, 11, 10a, Sb, 8, 
6. In it Sb and Ila are used for 9and 10; but 7b is 
used only at the opening, and then 7 takes its place. 
4. Hadhém. It is 8 distinetly, 7b, 8, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 6. 
In it 7b is used at the beginning, and afterwards abandoned. 

5. Madydh. It has the composition of beyity nawa to 5, 
then to 6. د‎ | 

6. Selemek. It is 8 distinctly, then Sa, 8, 7, Sa, 8, 7, 6. 
In it 8a is used for 9. 

7. Hisar Sigah. It is 10 distinctly, 9a, 10, 11, 12a, 13, 
Ida, 13, 12a, 11, 10, then descends note by note to 6. In 
it, there are many substitutions, in consequence of the use 
of quarters, some of which are abandoned after being used, 
Among them, 12a and 14a are used for 12 and 14 But 9a 
is used only at the beginning for 9, and then 9 takes its 

Were 92 not used, it would have been better to sa 7 
that this melody begins with hejdz transposed to §, and end 
with sigéh on 6, as you will see by comparing the intervals, 

8. Bestnikdr, It is 10, LI, 10, 9, 5 distinctly, 11, then 
descends note by note to 6. In it no note is altered. ‘The 
difference between it and sigdh, is in the execution only ; 
for sigdh begins with 6 and 4, and this with 8 and 1] 

9. Nejdy-sigéh, It is 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 9, 8, 9, 10, 11, then 
descends note by note to6. This tune also differs from 
sigéh only in the performance. . 

1 ‘Ajem Sigih. It is the same as ‘ajem, only stopping 
at 6. 

11. Buzrek, called also gulat Allah. It is 13, 11, 12b, 13, 
then descends note by note to 6. | 

12. ’Arak Penjzah. It is 8 distinetly, 8c, 9b, Se, 8, 11, 8e, 
11, 9b, Sc, 8, 7, 6. Thus it stands described, and accordin 
to the description Se and 9b are used for 9 and 10. But the 
nght way would have been to class it among the tunes 
keyed on 3, and then no quarters would have been used. 


A. Sehirgéh. Tis 7, 8, 7, 11, 9b, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 11, 9b, 
م:9‎ 7. In it 9b is used for 10: 5 | 
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35. Mukabilanuhatyar. It is 12, then descends note by 
note to.8, then beydty-nawa to 6. In it, at the end only 8b 
is lightly touched, by reason of its closing with be 0-7 

١30. *Abkary. It is 4, 6, then 5a to 4, then closes with 
the tune Aejiz to.5.. In it 5a is at first used. for 5; and then 
ae Sago while 7b is used for 7. 

37. Ghuzzal. In it, perform hejdz, then strike 4, 3a, de, 
1, then return to 5. The explanation of the tune is, that it 
is [in the beginning] Aejdz on 5, then it descends with the 
movement of Aejdz on 1, and then returns and stops on 5. 
So it would be were you to perform hejaz on 9, and then 
descend with the movement of شعن‎ on 5, and return and 
stop on 9, | 

38. Zergeldh. It is one of the tunes which are keyed 
on quarters ; all of which, inasmuch as they are but few, it 
has seemed best to class under the nearest note, in order to 
avoid the necessity of distinct sections. It is 5, db repeated, 
6a, 7b, 8, Tb, 6a,-7 distinctly, 6a, 5, and stop on 4b. 

39. Esky zergelah. It is 5, 4b, 3, 4b, 5, then closes 
with Aejdz. In it, at the beginning, 4b is used for 4, and in 
the end 7b is nsed for 7. | 

40. "Ajem Biselik. It is the tune ‘ajem, then 9, and 
then the tune biselik on 5. 

41. Kara Digah. It is siba to 5, then 4b, 3,5. In it 
4b is used for 4. 


§ GR Melodies keyed on Sigh, 


1: Sigah. It is G, 4, 6, 8 distinetly, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7,6. In 
it no quarters are used. But the Egyptian masters use 8h 
for 9. 

2. Musta’ir. It is 9 distinctly, 8, 7b, 10 distinctly, 9a, 
9, 5, 7b, 6; and does not descend to لك‎ In it, 7b is used for 
7. But 9a is used only in deseending to the key note after 
leaving 10; and that, as if it were the beginning of the 
movement. F'or it will not answer to follow 10 with Ja, or 
9b, and then the two with 9, inasmuch as a succession of 
three notes at unequal distances in the Space of two tones, is 
in chap. 1, ؟‎ 1 
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the — and when descending from above, it will be 
perceived that 7b is used for 7, then in the end it is dropped 
and 7 is used) 

24. ‘Arb. It is the tune » hejdz entire, then descends to 
2, then retarns to 5, | In it 7b قن‎ used for 7. . | 

25. HHejaz. Itis 8 distinctly, then Th, then 6, 5. In it, 
as in the preceding, 7b is used for 7. But in our day hejdz 
is‘commionly performed like the tune 'araba, and in most 
cases its performers ascend to 1), and even higher. 

26, ?Araba.. It is. 8 distinctly with 7a repeated, then 9 
distinctly, then 8, 7a distinctly, 6, 5. In it 7a is used for 7. 

27. Tsfahdn hejdzy. It is 8 distinctly, then 7b, both 
repeated, then 9, 8, 7b, 6, 9, 8, 7b, 6, 5. In this also 7b is 
used for 7. 

28. Shawerk, It is 8 distinctly, then 9, 8, Ta, Ga, 5 
Thus the masters have described it; but it would be better 
to treat it as one of the tunes that are keyed on 8, and then 
there would be no need.of using quarters, as may be seen 
by a comparison of the عجو‎ 

29. Ma-renna of the Greeks. It ts the tune. shahnaz 
above descnbed ; then in descending to the key note, the 
tune siba is used, Instead of Aejdz with which shahnéz 
concludes.: So. that. inj this only 11 is altered, 11 being 
— in its place. 

30. ‘Arazbdy.- It is 11 distinctly, then 9b, 9, 11, 9b, 9, 
5, 4 Ob, 9,8to 5. In it 9b is used for 10. 

. Rendin, It is 11, 10a, Sc, 5, 7, then beydty. to 5 
Thus it stands described, and consequently lia, and Se are 
used for 10 and 9, But it would be better to treat it as one 
of the branches of ‘isheiran, and then only one quarter 
would be used, viz. 7c for 7. 

32, Neiriz. It is %b distinctly, 11, 12, 11, 9b, 9, 5, 7, 
5b, 5. Bat if, after this, you descend to 2 and stop, it is 
called ? ‘ajem-'isheirin. In it.9b is used for 10, and 5b for 6. 

33. Baba-tchir. It.is 12, 13 glanced at, 12, 11, 10, 11, 
10, 9, 8,9, 8, 7, 6,.7, 6, 5 4; then ‘arazbay. In it no note 
is altered ; only on taking up ’arazbay, 9b is used. 

Muteiyar. Take 12 for 5, and perform upon it the‏ اك 
then descend to 9, and perform sabe upon it also,‏ م ماقي tune‏ 
and then descend. to 5, and in like manner perform aes‏ 
upon it.‏ 
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lower 5 a quarter to 4c, thus preserving the same intervals, 
16. Hisar. It is like the preceding, except that 6 is re- 

tained, and Ga not used. 2 
17. Shahnaz. غ1‎ is 12 with 11b repeated, then 10, 12, 
111, 9, 8, 10, 9, then the tune hejdz to iutsend on 5. Init 
7b and 1115 are used for 7 and 1 1 

18. Shahndz-biselik, It is the tune shahndz entire, 
then 8, 7, 6a, 5. Hence it appa that the proper shahnaz 
has with it the tune Aejdz, and this has not, but has 1 | 

of it biselik. Therefore in this, 6 is altered, and in that 7, 
and im both 11. yi 

19. Kurdy-huseiny. It is the tune Auseiny, except that 

Sb is used in it for 6, and it descends to 5 with 4. 

. 20. Zarfakend, tis 11 and 10 repeated, then 11 to 8 
distinctly, then 11, then 8 and 9 obscurely, then 10 dis- 
tinctly, then 11, 10, 9, 8 distinctly, then 9b obscurely, 
then descends note by note to 6, then 5, 4, 11 with 12 
glanced at, then descends note by note to 6.. In it no note 
is dispensed with, but only in ste of the a Ub is 
glanced at, if the beginning of the descent be from it, and 
not from above it. N. B. This tune and the one which 
follows, and also some others, the masters in Egypt do not, 
in our day, distinguish from the tune Awseiny; and that, 
because of their want of a thorongh acquaintance with the 
science. For their principal aim being to give such point to 
the words, and expression to the music, as shall provoke 
their hearers to low mirth, and a departure from the rules of 
good manners, they care little to ground themselves in the 
principles of the science, and its details. 

١ 21. Nejdy-husetny. It is 11 distinctly, then descends 
note by note to 7, then 8, 9, then 9b glanced at, and de- 
scends note by note to 6, then 7, 11, then descends note: by 
note to 5. In this.also 9b is only glanced at, when it is the 
highest point from whieh you descend. : 

22, Siiba-huseiny. Init put 9 in the place of 5, and 
perform on it the tune gia, then descend to 8, 7, and finish 
with مذي‎ proper on 4. | | 

23. Shuriky. tis 9 distinctly, then 11 and 10-obseure- 
ly, 9 distinetly, 8, 7b, 5, then end with the tune sada, In 
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end, in which 8b is dropped and 9 ,عدن‎ and 108 is dropped 
and 9b used; so that only 10 is altered throughout, 10a 
being used for it in the first place, and then 9b. 

10. Aury-beydty. It is 8 distinetly, 12, 11, 9b, 9,8 
then 7, 6a distinctly, 9b, then descends note by note to 5, 
In it 9b is substituted for 10; but 6 is not altered through- 
out, only at first 6a is used’ for it, and then at last Ga is 
dropped and 6 is used, 
it. Aeirakend. Yn it you are to treat 8 as 5, by using 
8b and 9b instead of 9 and 10, and perform upon it the tune 
guba, then 7, 6, 9b, 8b, and then descend note by note to 6. 
Thus the masters have described it, But my View is, that 
you are to perform yiba on 5, and then descend note by note 
from 7 to’ 2. For thus the same intervals are preserved, and 
the extreme awkwardness of their directions, as well as the 
inconvenience of using quarters, is avoided. In reference to 
this tune, it is to be observed, that it is the very tune now 
known in Syria, as the sirfakend; while the real ع‎ 
kend is another thing, as will appear in its place. , 

12. Huseiny. It is 9, 7, 8, 9 distinetly, then 11 and 10 
each obscurely, then S$ distinetly with 7b, then 8, 9, 11, 
then descends note by note to 5. The quarter 7b is not 
used throughout, but only when the performer is coming 
down to it, intending again to ascend from it. When he 
intends to go below it, whether to reach the key note and 
end the tune, or to ascend again before reaching the ke 
note, and also in ascending from below to above it, it is 
passed by and 7 is used. N. B. When we subjoin to any 
note or quarter the word “distinctly,” and say “descend 
note by note” to a given note, our meaning is, that only 
the regular notes, and not the quarters, shall be struck. 

13. Huseinik. It is 9, 8b, 8 obscurely, 7, 6, 5. 

14. Biiselik, generally known as Ashshak. It is 9, 8, 7; 
Ga, 5. In it 6a is substituted for 6. adie 

15. Hisdr-biiselik. - غ1‎ is 9 and 8b repeated, then 12, 11b, 

10, 9, 8b, 7, 6a, 5. Thus this tune is highly irregular, for 
m it three notes, viz., 6, 8 and 11 are altered, and the quar- 
ters 6a, 5b and 11b are used in their places. I have known 
some musicians transpose it to 3, in order to avoid this ir- 
regularity ; in which case they raise 4 a quarter to 4a, and 
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1 9, then 9b, 8, 7 distinctly, 6, 5. Most of the Syri- 
داكا‎ it a variety of the tune beydiy, by reason of 
its being keyed on 5, and the use in it of 9b for 10. The 
difference will be pointed out in treating of beydly, and its 


2. Siiba, called Rekb, It is 7 distinctly, 9 glanced at, 7, 
5. 


= 


3. Siba hemayin. It is 4, 6 distinetly, &b, 5, 4 obscure- 

, 7 distinctly, 6, 5. In this, the quarter 5b is not used in 
the place of a regular tone for forming the melody, but is 
merely glanced at; since the tones above and below it, are 
not dispensed with. | ran 

4. Siba-chawish, It is 7 distinctly, then 7b and 7 each 
distinctly, 11 distinctly, 111 glanced at, 11, 9b distinctly, 9, 
7b, 7, 6,6. In it, Sand 10 are altered to 7b and 9b; and 
by reason of the altering of 5, its fifth 12 is also altered and 
11 is glanced at in its place, inasmuch as it is the fifth of 
7b, which has taken the place of 8. In our day, the Egyp- 
tians often use the movements of this melody in singing 
guba, except that they rarely ascend in it to LL 

6. Nidy. عل‎ is 8 distinctly, then 7, 6a obscurely, 5. In 

it 6 is altered to 6a. 
6. Beyity’ajemy. It is 8 somewhat distinctly, 9b very 
distinctly, 9, then 5 and 7 distinctly, 9b, 9, 8,7,.6, 5. In it 
10 is altered to 9b, and the voice does not rise above 9b. 

7. Beyity-nawa. It is 8 distinctly, then 8a lightly 
touched, then 8, 7 distinctly, 8, 8b, 8, 7, 6 distinctly, 9b, 9, 
§,7,6,5. In it 9bis substituted for 10; but 9 remains, 
except that Sa is glanced at in the beginning. 
.قار‎ Beyaty-huseiny. It is 9 distinctly, then 9a lightly 
touched, then 9, § distinctly, 7, 6 distinctly, 8, 9, then de- 
seends note by note to 5, In this, nothing above 10 is used, 
and 9b is used in the place of 10, The Syrians, in our day, 
know this as beydty, but the Egyptians call it neiriz. 'T 
true neiriz, however, is something else, as will soon appear. 

9. Shury-beydty. It is 5 distinctly, then 11, lla, 8c, 8 
distinctly, 7, 6a distinctly, 8, 8b, 8, then descends note by 
note distinctly to 4, then 9b, then descends note by note 
to 5. It is composed of two melodies, viz., Aejaz, at 
the beginning, keyed on 8, whence the necessity of substi- 
tuting Sb and 1a for 9 and 10; and beydty-huseiny at the 
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‘5. Nishdwerk. It is 8 distinetly, then 7b, 6a, 5,4. In 
this 7 and 6 are altered to 7b and 6a. Such, at least, is the 
doctrine of the masters. But my opinion is, that this is to 
be regarded as one of the tunes that are keyed on 7. Then 
will its notes be, 11 distinctly, 10, 9, 8, 7; and the intervals 
will remain the same as above, while the use of quarters is 
avoided, If it be objected, that 10 corresponds to 7a and not 
to 7b, and that thus it becomes necessary to use 105 for LO, so 
that after all, quarters are not avoided, and therefore little is 
gained م‎ my reply is, first, that 7b is generic and includes 7a 
and.7¢; and if this is not allowed, my second reply is, that 
in the first arrangement two quarters are used, and in the lat- 
ter but one, so that there is, afterall,again. (See Tune No. 7.) 
~ 6. Penjgéh. It is 8 distinctly, then 7b, 6a distinctly, 7b, 
§, 10 distinctly, 9, 8 distinctly, 7b, 6a distinetly, 7 distinctly, 
6,5, 4. Hence it appears that, in this melody, 7 and 6 are 
at first altered, and then in the end restored, (See Tune No. 8.) 
«7, Sédhkér el-muta’érif. It is 4, 5, 6a distinctly, 5, 4, 
distinetly, 9 distinetly, 8, 7, 6a, 5 distinctly, 2, 3, 4. Thus 
in this tune, the quarter 6a is used for the tone 6. And the 
truth is, that it does not differ from the tune jehargih, ex- 
cept in the execution, as the intervals are exactly the same. 
(See Tune No. 9.) 

8. Mejazkar. [tis 4, 8 distinctly, Sb, 8 distinetly, 7 dis- 
tinctly, 6a, بعك‎ 4, 1,4. ‘Thus the Constantinople masters 
have arranged it. In it 5 and 6 are altered to 4c and 6a. 
Evidently this arrangement is that which is necessary for 
the performance of the tune Aejdz itself; except that the 
quarter 7b must be made 7a. And if it be thus arran ed, 
and 5 be made its key note, it will be easier, or only one 
note, viz. 7, will be altered to a quarter. (See Tune No. 10.) 

9. Shawerk of the Egyptians. It is 9 distinetly, 8 ob- 
scurely, then 7a and 6a each distinetly, then 5, 4. [et ought 
to have been regarded as one of the branches of jehdrwah, 
i then the tones would have remained whole. (See ‘Tune 
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لمفهة8 Melodies keyed on‏ .5 ؟ 


1. Diigih, called ’Ashshak of the Turks. It is 5, 4, 5, 4, 
5, 4, 8, 1 6, 5, 4, 5, then ascends note by note distinctly 
25 
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3. Muékbil-éshcirén. Its notes bre 9, 11, 10a, repeated 
to 9, then 11, then it descends note by note with 6a, to 2 


§ 3. Melodies keyed on Ardk. 


1. ‘Arak. It is 8, then descends note by note to 3. (See 

Tune No. 2.) 
2. Sultan-ardk. Ite notes are, 8, Tb repeated, then it 
descends note by note to 3, ascends to 11, then descends 
note by note to 5. It ought properly to be classed with the 
melodies keyed on 5; but the masters have put it here, and 
1 have followed them, as I shall likewise do in some other 
cases of irregularity. Only let the reader remember, that 
the classification is theirs and not mine, 

3. ‘Arak zemzemy. Its notes are 3, 4, 5, then 8, then it 
descends note by note to 3, then 6 distinctly to 5, then 9b 
glanced at, then it descends note by note to 5, then 6 dis- 
tinctly, then descends note by note to 1, then 4, then 6, 
then 8, then descends note by note to 5. (See Tune No.3.) 

4. MukhalifMarak. Its notes are 3, 4, 5, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3. 

5. Rahat el-arwah. Its notes are, 5, 7b repeated, 5, 5b, 
5, 4, 5b, 5, 4,3. (See Tune No, 4.) 

6. Rahat el-arwah of the Greeks. It is the same as hejéiz 
to 4, then 5, Sb, 5, 4, 3. | 

7. Aemel. Its notes are, 8, 7 repeated, then 8, 7b, then 
9 glanced at, then 8, 7 repeated with 6b, then 7, then 8 
glanced at, then 6 distinctly, 5, 4,3. (See Tune No, 5.) 

8. Rahat shedha. It is the same ad giba, only stopping 
at 3. 





Melodies keyed on Rest.‏ .4 ؟ 


1. Rest. Its notes are, 4, 5, and thus ascending to 8, 
then return to 4, then 1, then stop at 4. 

2. Nikriz. Begin with 8, then 7b, 6 distinctly, 9, 8 dis- 
tinctly, 7b, 6, 5, 4. Hence it appears that 7 is altered in 
this melody to 7b. (See Tune No. 6,) 

3. Sddhkdr es-sahih. Strike 6 distinctly, then pre upon 
6a, then 5 distinctly, 8, Ga, 5, 2, 3, 4. | sie 

4. Ma-renna. It is siba keyed on rest. 
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tive congruity, giving fo each key note a distinct section. 
These sections thus amount to eleven, but the melodies are 
ninety-five. 


9 1. Melodies keyed on Yegih. 


1. Nehuft of the Arabs. Its notes are nawa, mahur, then 
nehuft, then fek-hisdr, then nawa, then it ascends note by 
note to rest, then base fo nehuft called dwwesht, then base to 
tek-hisér, then yerdh.* This arrangement differs from 
hejéz-nawa only in the execution, and the key note. 

2. Shed~arabén. This is in fact heja= repeated in two 
octaves, to render the pitch easy for the singer. Its notes 
are $, 8b, 8, 11, 10a, Sb, 8, 12, 12b, 12, 11, 10a, 8b, 8, 7, 
Sb, 5, 4, 3a, 2, 1 (See Arab Tune, No. 1.) 

3. ‘Nehuft ofthe Turks. Its arrangement is exactly that 
of “سلفم‎ transposed to yegdh ; differing from it only in the 
execution, and the pitch. Its notes are, 8, 9, 7b, Ga, 8, 10, 
9, 8, 7b, 6a, 6, 4, 3, 2, 1 

4 Nawa, called yegdh. This is also mahir, transposed 
to yerdh. Its notes are, 8 distinctly,} then 7b, 6a, then it 
descends to 3, then 4, 3, 2, 1. 





§ 2. “Melodic eyed om *Greird ird 


1. 'Osheirén. First perform beydfy on 9, as will be ex- 
plained in § 6, then 8, 7, Ga, 5, 4, 3, 2 

2, ‘Ajem-isheirén. First Boil ‘neirtz as directed in 
§ 5, then descend to 2, and stop. 


[* Thus our author on through the whole sine vu “i tunes, describing 

each by Seabees in it. T hare singh for brevi i by webu fo 

the names of the notes, the numbers and [etters rested اباد‎ Se. y Table L the 

preceding chapter, It will be perceived, that all the tunes are in the state 

which the author subsequently calls “ free," (see chap. 3, 6 1,) not being fixed 

meng as to rhythm, or length of notes, I have written a few of the tunes on 
to the Arb intervals, in order that the reader ma oe 

se composition, The inferrals simply, are all that ]‏ ويد 
shied to ex pe pa Habs hon erg stot giana of the quartet: tn‏ 


lower touches the lower line, the upper touches the flag; and where there 
mea Sires ise سي‎ go ‘neither. have added the letters of our octave, for 
5 sake of comparison —E 


at," “obscurely,” ond‏ لمع هه 7 words translated es‏ ع 
“lightly touched,” appear to be used technically, and their technical‏ 
fully understand. The last three semi to be used interchangeably.—‏ 1 ص 1 
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be necessary to change two notes, huseiny and ass ene 
instead of them, the quarters fek-Avgdr and ' 

next عار‎ them. This being done, the succession rth 
tervals in the transposed tune, will be the same asin the 
original, as may be seen in Table 1V., below. 

su it be desired to transpose a tune on rest‏ مر 
so that it can be performed on nawa, Inasmuch as nawe is‏ 
a fifth above rest, the first five notes will require no change,‏ 
for reasons explained in section 4. But the next two notes‏ 
do not correspond, and it becomes necessary to raise buzerek‏ 
and mdhirdn i one quarter, by hee, the Rnd re-‏ 
sponse to bitselik response to nim- instead of them,‏ 
in order to preserve the intervals of the original tune, as may‏ 
be seen in Table V.‏ 
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DESCRIPTION OF MELODIES NOW IN USE. 


1 In soe te I have arranged the melodies now used in 
Syria, each under its key note, without regard to their rela- 
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is the tune diigdéh repeated; digah being first sung on an 
octave above dégdh, and then the voice descending to the 
base of that, which is the octave to which digas itself 
belongs. So the tune shed-‘arabén, is made up of two 
hejazes, on two different octaves. And ‘isheirdn is almost 
beydty, sung from above huseiny, and then ending in beydty 
on ‘osheiran, 


On Transposition, or the perecnins ef: tuneion another then ite‏ .اج 


Musicians are sometimes obliged to perform tunes on other 
than their proper key notes. Foor example, digéh and hejaz, 
whose proper key note is ditgdh, are usually performed on 
nawa, in order, by a higher pitch, to give more pleasure to 
the hearer. This change is sometimes necessary. As, when 
a double tune, which takes in more than one octave, is 
keyed on a high note, Shed-'arabdén, for example, whose 
key note is diigdh, requires the voice. to ascend to the سوم‎ 
sponse to fuseiny, which is extremely difficult for most per- 
formers, and even if accomplished, produces an unpleasant 
effect upon the hearer. Hence this tune is generally per- 
formed on yerdA or 'ésheirin. 'The same key notes, also, 
are generally adopted for the tune musaiyar. A similar 
necessity likewise exists, when you wish to play on two 
instruments together, one of which, as a large kénén for 
example, is made for very low notes, and will not bear 
tuning for high ones, and the other, as a short kerift, is 
pitched very high. 'Then the performance on the two will 
not agree, unless one of the performers transposes the tune 
م5‎ as to play it on such a key note as shall accord with the 
key note on which the other performs. Hence the professors 
of the art of music, have found it necessary to be exceed- 
ingly careful in the composition of tunes, to define and 
observe the exact number of quarters which compose the 
intervals between the different notes. For it is only in con- 
sequence of this exactness, that the musician is able to 
transpose a tune by changing its key nate. 

For illustration of what has been said above, take two 
ha (ee first; suppose it be desired to transpose a tune 
keyed on digah, so as to perform it on nawa, ‘Then it will 
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note, the sound vr امو‎ alee it would be, if Les struck 
digéh, then rest, then ’arék,and ended with ‘ésheirdn for 
height of digdh and ‘ésheirdén, with which you begin and 
end the one, above rest and yegdh the first and last notes of 
the other. For difference in height, were the intervals be- 
tween all the notes ee same, ans OCCASION ‘ae variety in 
tunes, and you might vary the key note, without varying 
the melody. But as it is, varying the key note varies the 
tune, because the intervals are unequal, and a succession of 
them is passed over in the one case, differing from that 
passed over in the other. As in the example above adduced; 
in the first strain, the first two intervals are of three quarters 
each, and the ¢hird of four ; while in the second strain, the 
Jjirst interval is of four quarters and the other two of three 
quarters each. Thus appears the first kind of difference 
between tunes. In consequence of it, tunes are divided into 
modes according to their key notes, and are named from 
them; one being called rest, another digdh, é&c. 

The second difference arises from fwo circumstances inde- 
pendent of the key note, which may remain unchanged, 
One is a difference of execution in passing from note to note, 
which 1s not to be described in words, and which the Arabs 
have no notation, as the Greeks and Franks have, to express, 
The other is a difference in the notes with which different 
tunes begin. The two tunes diigdh, and gitba, for example, 
are both keyed on digdh, but the first begins with rest, and 
the other with jehdrgaéh ; as we shall see when we come to 
the description of particular tunes. 

The third diiference arises from a change of some notes, 
by substituting certain quarters for them. For example, in 
the tune called Aejdz, the note jehargzdh is not used; but in 
ascending and descending it is passed over, and the quarter 
Aejaz is struck in its place. So in the tune beydly, the 
quarter ‘ajem is used in the place of the note auj, 

The fourth difference arises from the tunes being double ; 
the first or second cause of difference being united with the 
third, In this case, the voice passes over more than seven 
notes, striking notes in two. octaves, which are the responses 
and bases to each other. For example, the tune muheiyar 
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From the description of the octave already given, it is 
evident, that it may be divided into two subdivisions anala- 
gous to each other; viz., one from yerdA to digah, and the 
other from rest to nawa. The two notes rest and diigéh 
are included in each; and thus each consists of five notes. 
So nawa is included likewise in the first subdivision of the 
second octave. The analogy arises from the fact that the 
successive intervals in one subdivision, are the same as the 

orresponding intervals in the other. E. .ع‎ the interval be- 
tween yegdh and ‘isheirdn is the same os between rest and 
digah ; and that between ‘ésheirdn and ‘ard/, the same as 
that between digi and sigéh, &c. In singing, therefore, 
the descent from diigiA to yegdah, is like that from nawa to 
rest. Hence there is a correspondence between rest and 
nawa, digdh and huseiny, sigdéh and auj, and jehdrgdh and 
miahur. If the first of either of these pnirs 7 notes, is the 
key note of a tune, the other is called its fifth, (Ar. ghimmiz, 
a sycophant,) it being the nearest to it in resemblance, ex- 
cept the response or octave, For if you strike any note you 
please, and then strike its oetave, you have the most agreea- 

le of all successions of sounds ; and next to it in agreeable- 
ness, is the fifth. 

The interval between a note and its fifth, is always four- 
teen quarters. ‘To find, therefore, the fifth of a note, take 
the number of the quarter to which the note belongs, then 
add fourteen to it, and the sum, if it be not more than 
twenty-four, will show the quarter of the fifth. If the sum 
be more than twenty-four, subtract twenty-four from it, and 
the remainder will show the quarter of the fifth in the octave 
above. E. .ع‎ ‘ésheirdn is at the fourth quarter, (see Table I.) 
and you will find its fifth as follows: 44+14—18, which is 
the quarter of béselik. Again, sigdh is at the seventeenth 
quarter, and you as follows: 17--14—24=7, which 
is the quarter of auj in the octave above. 





The difference between tunes is of four kinds. The first 
is in the key note. If you strike, for example, rest, then 
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The reason of this difference is, first, the division of the 
Arab intervals into two classes, while the Greck are divided 
into three; and second, the division of the Arab octave into 
twenty-four quarters, and of the Greek into sixty-eight sec- 
ends, which two numbers coincide only at four points ; Fe 
other words, four is their greatest common measure.—E. | :1 

[Por the same reason, the Arab and European octaves 
coincide in all the points of the latter; inasmuch as the 
greatest common measure of twelve the number of its semi- 
tones, and twenty-four, is twelve. But the coincidence at 
three points in the natural scale is with quarters, viz., ku- 
wesht, diselik, and hejaz ; as may be seen in Table 111 


Tance 111. Comparison of the Arab and European Octa 55 
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From the above it appears, that the regular notes of the 
Arab scale, do not represent our interval of a third. It 
may be added, that Arab music deals only with melody. 
Harmony is unknown to it.—E. 8.[ 
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Tante Ll. Comparison of the Arab and Greek Octaves. 
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This scale is usually drawn in Arab treatises in the form 
of a circle. I have given ita cory 1 cease or peice 
dental taste. In a column on the left I have placed numbers 


and letters, which, for the convenience of the reader, 1 pro- 


eto use occasionally i in the place of the corresponding 
words on the right. = &- 2, for 'isheiran, 3a for kuwesht, 
ke. ees author invariably has the names written in full.— 
25 
The modern Greeks divide the intervals between the 
notes into seconds ; and of the intervals themselves they 
make three classes. ‘The first class corresponds to the class 
of greater intervals inthe Arab scale; only each interval is 
divided into twelve seconds. The second class, includes the 
intervals between digdh and sigah, and between /useiny 
and auj; and in each of these intervals there are nine 
seconds. The intervals of the third class are between 
a and jehdrgah ; and between aw) and mahir; and each 
them has seven seconds. In the first class, therefore, 
there are three intervals, and thirty-six seconds; in the 
second, two intervals, and eighteen seconds; and in the third, 
two intervals, and fourteen seconds. And the whole octave 
contains seven aplee tah, 8 1 sixty-eight seconds. 


§3. On the diference يليا‎ the 1 qed. Greek اه‎ 


The Arab and Greek scales coincide at only four. points; 
,عزو‎ at the note yerdh which coincides with the base to de; 
at the sixth quarter, or the base to ’ajem which coincides 
with the seventeenth second; at the twelfth quarter, or zer- 
geléh, which coincides with the thirty-fourth second; and 
at the eighteenth quarter, or biselik, which coincides with 
the fifty-first second, All other coincidence between notes 
in the two sales is merely an approximation. This may be 
seen by drawing the two scales side by side, so that yegdh 
and nawa in one shall coimeide with the base to de and de in 
the other, as in the following table. 
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octaves are named in. like manner, ouly repeating an addi- 
tional “response” for each succeeding one. As, for exam- 
ple, response to the response to nawa, ,عق‎ and then respouse 
anner, a similar system of nomenclature is used in 
the descending series. of octaves below yegdh. In the first, 
rou say the base to jehdrgih ; the base to sigdh, &c.; and 
abe next, the base to the base, &c., ad infinitum. 1 

Observe that the beginning of the baie of ready with 
yeah, 2s above, is not necessary in the nature of things. 
Some anthors begin with rest; ond the Greeks begin with 
dagdh. One may begin where he chooses, provided he 
make the octave consist of seven successive notes, so that 
the eighth shall be the response to the first. 

The human voice, in ascending from the base to the re- 
sponse, or in descending from the response to the base, 
naturally makes but seven notes. Were you, for Instance, 
to divide the octave into fen notes, the voice could be 
brought with great difficulty to strike them; and the effect 
produced upon the‘ear would be very disagreeable. Hence 
it appears, that the division of the octave into seven notes, 
is according to nature. 











§2 Onthe Clussification of the Quarters. 
The notes treated of in the preceding section, ascend one 
above the other like the steps of a ladder. But the intervals 
between them are not equal, some being larger than others, 
These intervals the Arabs divide into fio classes, greater 
and less. The greater intervals contain four quarters, and 
the less three, The former are between yer dA and ‘isheirdn : 
between rest and عاتوةك‎ ; aud between jehdrgih and nawa. 
The latter are between ‘isheiriin and ‘ardk; between ‘ari 
and rest; between dicdh and siga4; and between sizdh 
intervals with twelve quarters in them; and the second four 
intervals, having likewise in them twelve quarters, The 
whole number of quarters in the octave js consequently 
twenty-four. | 
(The followmg table exhibits the Arab scale for two 
octaves, as explained above, with the names of the notes 
and quarters. 
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much more from them, to interest and instruct the‏ للدت 
lovers of oriental learning..‏ 

It is a matter of sincere regret to me, that the compilation 
of this article has not fallen to some one, capable of throwing 
an additional interest around it, from a personal acquaintance 
with the science of music. As it is, 1 claim only to have 
done the work of a translator and compiler; and it is possi- 
ble that even in doing this, I may have fallen into errors, 
from ignorance of the science under discussion. I have 
- endeavored, in all cases; to make apparent to the reader, the 
author of every paragraph and sentence. Where no other 

authority 1s. given, he will understand that it is Meshakah 
who is speaking. 


CHAPTER. L. 
"ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF MELODY. 


On the Classification of Tones.‏ .1 ؟ 

Iris of the nature of sound to be divided into classes, or 
groups of tones, each containing seven, ascending one 
above the other; and these groups are, in theory, without 
limit as: to number, each being the response to that which 
is below it, and the base to that which is above it. The 
groups are called ocfaves, (Ar. dlpdén, a council,) and the 
tones composing them are called motes, (Ar. burj, a tower.) 
Each note has its distinctive name. The first is yegdA ; the 
second, ‘ésheiran; the third, ‘arék; the fourth, rest; the 
fifth, digah ; the sixth, sigdh ; the seventh, jehdrouh. This 
is the first octave. Above it is the second, the first note of 
which is nawa; the second Auseiny; the third anuj; the 
fourth méhir ; the fifth muheiyar ; the sixth buzrek; and 
the seventh mahiran. The last isthe response to راقع شامق‎ 
and the end of the second octave. ‘Then comes the third, 
the first note of which is the response to naica, and is called 
remel-ti'y ; the second is the response to Awseiny م‎ the third, 
the response to auj, &c. The notes of the ascending 
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the intervals, and of course the two were not at every 
note in unison. Subsequently one of my colleagues at- 
tempted to write Arab tunes on our stave, and found that 
he was unable to do it, owing to some peculiarity in the 
intervals. But it was not until I fell in with the work, 
which has served as the basis to this article, that the whole 
subject was revealed to me. Its author, Mikhiil Meshalah, 
of Damascus, is my personal friend and correspondent, and 
one of the most mtelligent of his nation whom I have known. 
Having « good knowledge of mathematics, as well as much 
ractical skill in music, he was well qualified for his task. 
In translating, 1 have abridged his work a good deal, have 
not always observed his order in the arrangement of the 
sections, and have frequently taken the liberty to express his 
thoughts in my own style. | 
It is of smedern Arab music only, that Meshikah treats; 
and to explain that, is the specific object of this article. 
The ancient, having been closely copied from that of the 
Greeks, has less of oriental interest. The subject of musical 
rhythm, however, perhaps from its natural affinities with 
vergification, the Arabs of those times seem.to have treated 
more in their own style; and, my author being defective 
here, I have resorted to the ancients. For an ability to do 
this, I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Salisbury of 
Yale College, whose valuable collection of Arabic books, 
contains two very important works on this subject. One is 
3 manuscript in folic, of nearly two hundred pages, by an 
anonymous author, composed in the year of the Hegira 666, 
From this 1 have Liou ae most of the chapter mage وام‎ 
and also the section on the ancient guitar, dealing as freely 
with it in translating, as with Meshakah's work. ‘The other 
work is Kosegarten’s edition of Ispahany's Aitdh el-aghdny, 
(Book of Odes ;) to which the editor has prefixed a labored 
treatise on ancient Arab music, taken chiefly from the 
great authority on that subject, Faraby’s Book on Music, and 
containing large extracts from that work. It is from Faraby 
as thus quoted, that my extracts are taken. He died at 
Damaseus, A. H. 339. Owing to want of time and feeble 
health, my examination of these two books has been hasty 
and superficial. It is hoped that their possessor will erelong 















TREATIS&. 


INTRODUCTION. 
[WY THE TRANSLATOR.) 


THE investigations which have led to the compilation of 
the following article, were not entered into in consequence 
of a knowledge of the science of music, or of any particular 
taste for it, for I can lay no claim to either; but in conse- 
quence of the necessities of my calling. ‘The mission with 
which I am connected, has not yet succeeded if introducing 
singing into Arabic worship. The obstacles which have 
prevented, are two; ome, the peculiarities of Arabic versifiea- 
tion, the other, the equally strong peculiarities of Arab 
music. The former is such, that a hymn composed accord- 
ing to Arabic rules of prosody, would, in very few cases, if 
any, be adapted to our tunes ; and one composed according 
to our rules, would be still less adapted to Arab taste, 
This point, or rather the whole: science of Arabic versifien- 
tion, has been thoroughly studied by my colleague in mis- 
sionary labors, the Rev. © V. A. Van Dyck, and 1 hope 
some early number of the Society's Journal may be enriched 
by an article, which he has already prepared on that subject. 

The obstacles arising from the peculiarities of Arab 
music are such, that, not only do we find the singing of the 
Arabs no music to us, but our musicians have found it very 
difficult, often impossible, to detect the nature of their in- 
tervals, or imitate their tunes. ‘The first intimation I had of 
the nature of the difficulty, was derived from observing, that 
4 native singer, in attempting to repeat the octave in com- 
pany with one of our musical instruments, did not observe 
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Mr. Da Poncean enjoyed the well-earned honor of bein 
made a member of various learned societies in Europe cad 
in this country, and for many years he was the President of 
the American Philosophical Bociet at Philadelphia. We 
mention our own country in particular, because this eminent 
man felt a higher pleasure in the honors conferred upon him 
by our own learned associations, than those which he re- 
ceived from abroad. In short, his heart was purely and en- 
tirely American; and no reminiscence, even of his native 
country, could excite a more thrilling sensation in his bosom, 
than those relating to his adopted country. So strong, indeed, 
was his American feeling, that he has been known, on some 
occasions, to deem it affrontive, to be called or treated other- 
wise than as an American, And, in respect to his own per- 
sonal merits, he ever strenuously insisted, that the country 
had bestowed upon him more honors and more marks of re- 
gard, than he was entitled to. 

We will only add, that the purity and elevation of his 
moral character were not sorpassed by his eminent intellec- 
tual endowments. With these were united a purity and 
elevation of moral worth, that are rarely to be found; and 
we may justly apply to him the sentiment of his favorite 

: —————-Gui Prdor, ot Justitia Soror 
Teng hk geicom pg 


Such is avery imperfect sketch of the interesting life of 
this great man; who was an honor to his adopted country 
and to the human race. | 

_ He had reached a venerable old age, and had ontlived ماج‎ 
most all his contemporaries ; and, out of his bereaved family 
he has left behind him few individuals, that were not of 3 
age too far differing from his own, ما‎ experience that anonish 
whic tich is most keenly felt by those who are our equals in 
years, and in the associations of past times. To the writer 
| 3 this notice, for ا‎ be had long cherished an affection 
almost parental, his death is an irreparable loss: 8-1 
friend and counsellor is no more! if a ete 


Moltia Me bonis fletilis بالاععه‎ 
Nulli fetilior quum mibi 2 


Boston, April 6, 1844. af. 
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greater stock of those maxims of wisdom, and those grand 
and ennobling sentiments, the invaluable fruits of well di- 
rected classical studies, which the great statesman of Eng. 
land and friend of American liberty, Lord Chatham, enjoins 
with so much earnestness, in his well-known {etiera to his 
young relative at the university: “I hope,” says he, “you 
taste and love those authors (Homer and Virgil) particularly. 
You cannot read them too much; 4. 0... they con- 
tain the finest lessons for your age to imbibe; lessons of 
honor, يدا‎ hg disinterestedness, love of truth, command of 
temper, gentleness of behavior, humanity, and in one word 
Vierve, in its troe signification.” 

Mr. Du Poneeau’s fondness for these stadies continued to 
the latest period of his life; and no longer ago than the last 
autimn, he wrote toa friend in this city in the following 
earnest tone in relation to a recent and most interesting pub-+ 
lication on the Life and Writings of Horace: “I am now 
ns fl French book, which I warmly recommend to rite 
to-send for and add to your library. It ia entitled مع‎ His 
toire de la vie et des poesies d' Horace” — by Baron Walck- 
enner, 2 vols. Svo. It is a delightfal work; England has 


nothing to compare to it, except, perhaps, Middleton's Life of 


Cicero. You are, I'am sure, a lover of Horace. This charm- 
ing book of Walckenaer, with your Horace on your table, 
will be the delight and comfort of your old age. Experio 
crede.” 

We ought not to omit mentioning, that, among the varied 
altainments of Mr. Du Ponceau, was his knowledge of the 
science of music; he was not practically skilled in it, but he 
had a knowledge of counterpoint very rarely to be found 
among amateurs; and he was familiar with the compositions 
of the great masters, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and others 
of their school, npon whose works his taste was formed. In 
this, also, as in 511 his ardent American feeling stim- 
ulated him to look for merit among our own countrymen, 
who have hitherto established but slight claims to the rank 
of composers. Only a few years ago he made an effort to 
collect the publications of our well-known Billings, whose 
melodies highly pleased him, though he was fully sensible. 
of that author's lamentable want of skill in the science of 
harmony. 
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just and philosophical views of the aboriginal languages of 
ith ri ; a field, which, if we except Dr, Barton's early but 


ed researches, had been left unexplored, and not before 
applied to the purposes of general philology. The valuable 


the learned of Europe, as well a3 to our own countrymen, 


results of his investigations are well kouwn, and his merits 





have been honorably recognized in Europe, by the voice of 
all Germany, and by the award of the prize of the French 
Institute, and his election as a corresponding member of that 
distinguished body. 

Jn another Sat ec of philology he published, a few 
valid ade work unfolding new views of the remarkable 
| ngage of China, which has been long enveloped in almost 
as mach mystery as the hieroglyphic system of ancient Egypt. 
Not agreeing with those who held tha opinion, that the Chi- 


Bese language is idéographic, that is, that the written charac- 


ters denote ideas of things, and do not represent spoken words 
—#o that different nations of the East could understand each 
other by the writing, when they could notby speaking — just 


as the Arabic numerals are understood alike, for example, by 


& Frenchman and Englishman when writen, though not 


when spoken — contesting this opinion, wesay, Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau boldly assumes the position, that the Chinese must be 
like other languages, and that the written characters, or words, 
Fepresent spoken words or sounds, as in all the languages of 
mrad ie The Sinologists of the old world are acquainted 
with his book, butare not prepared to adopt his views, though 
some of them are silenily making use of his terminology, and 
مم‎ far pive countenance to his resnlis. Yet, if he is wrong, 
and if the language of the Chinese is not like other langunges 
of the Awman race, in the particular in question, the fact will 
presen! &: more extraordinary phenomenon, than any of the 


€xtraordinary characteristics hitherto known of that singular 


_ With the languages of Europe, from Germany to Tialy, 
he was well acquainted; and in early life he had stndied the 
Russian, which at that period was a ferra incognita to schol- 
asin general; and on his arrival in this country he kept his 
journal in the French language, written in the Russian char- 
acter, “He was alsoa good classical scholar; and we do not 
recollect any individual, who had always at his command a 
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half of the newly formed State of Alabama, in relation to the 
construction of their Constitution; and be had the satisfac- 
tion of learning afterwards by a friend from that State, that 
his advice had setiled their difficulties; a fact which he has 
mentioned to us, with that earnest emotion which is nature’s 
own pledge of sincerity. So lately, too, as the session of 
Congress in 18-41, his professional opinion on the constitu- 
tional right of the delegate from Florida (Mr. Levy) to a seat 
in the House of Representatives, is believed to have had no 
inconsiderable weight in obtaining a decision of that .body 
favorable to the claim of the delegate. In his translation of 
Bynkershoeck, he first suggested the application of the dis- 
tinction between an absolute and a qualified neutrality, to the 
case of the United States and France ; considering our neu- 
trality not to be absvlate, bnt qualified by the treaty with 
France, in 1778. His remarks (in the same work) on the 
doctrine of the jus postliminii, present some new and impor- 
tant views, which, if we rightly recollect, have been adopted 
by Mr. Wheaton, in bis valuable work on International Law. 
We believe, too, that Mr, Da Ponceau was the first to an- 
nounce the opinion, in the same work, that piracy might be 
cominitied on land as well ss at sea; which principle was 
afterwards incorporated into the act of Congress on that sub- 
ject. But we find ourselves treading on professional ground ; 
and we will only add, in general, that, upon a review of his 
opinions on important legal questions, there can be no doubt, 
ihat his profoand legal knowledge and strength of intellect, 
operating through different channels, have, directly or indi- 
rectly, had an important influence on the jurisprudence of the 
United States. 

During the latter part of his life, afer he had acquired a 
competent fortune by his profession, he devoted most of his 
time to his favorite study of General Philology, a science 
which has employed the first infellects of the old world, from 
ihe time of the great Leibnitz to that of the [ste illustrious 
Baron William Humboldt, in our own time; and there can 
be litte, if any doubt, that the labors of Mr. Du Poncean in 
that noble, but boundless field, have, among the profound 
scholars of Europe, contributed more to establish our reputa- 
tion for solid eradition, than those of any other individual in 
this country. He had a philosophical mind; he first gave to 
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habit of resorting to him, when they were about publishin 


an essay, or dissertation, or review, on legal topics; an 
some individuals of the profession, who have, in particular 
instances, had credit with the public as writers on jurispru- 
dence, owe it to the friendly suggestions of his well-stored 
mind, as well as to the actual service of his pen; and, if he 
had had the ambition to lay claim to every thought or sug- 
gestion that had been wrought into legal desseristione by his 
young friends, or furnished to their hands by himeell, he 
might, in numberless instances, have said, in the spirit of the 
Roman poet— Hos ego versiculos fect; tulit alter honores. 
OF his publications connected with Jurisprudence, the 
following are all (we speak from memory only) that we 
can now call to mind: Thanslation of Bynkershoeck’s Law 
of War, with highly valuable Notes by the Translator, pub- 
lished in 1810; Dissertation on the Nature and Extent of 
the Jurisdiction of the Courts of the United States —1924- 
the article Law, in the American edition of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia; Preface to Hall's Admiralty Practice — 1809; 
Review of Chancellor Kent's Commentaries, published jn 
Walsh's American Quarterly Review; Discourse at the 
ening of his Law Academy in Philadelphia, in 1521: فى‎ 
Brief jew of the Constitution of the United States — 1834, 
To these we may add the eerie: unpublished manu- 
scripts: A ‘Translation, with valuable Notes, of Dalyarney’s 
German Treatise on. the Law of Nations, made many years 
ago, and lent to Judge of New Orleans, in whose hands 
it probably is at this time; Translation of Rayneval's work 
on the rights of Neutral Powers, and the Principle of the 
Armed League (Armed Neutrality) of 1751, that“ Free Ships 
Lateary of tho Philosophical Society at Phisdsiplig, he 
aibrary of the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia. w 
we believe he had Bupeaiten it. : iy tar 
We do not give this as a list of all his publications on legal 
of aed it is: trne, however, that he did not write much on 
professional topics. | 
Among his various professional engagements he was oc- 
easionally consulted upon great questions of constitutional 
law, arising ‘in other States than his own, and by individuals 
of eminence in the British Provinces, where the civil law was 
in-use. In the year 1821, his opinion was requested on معط‎ 
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could read nothing but English, this chapter was translated 
(by Mr. Do Ponceau, as we have understood,) and published 
by Mr. Dallas, in the third volume of his Reports (p. 370), 
and thus led the way to a more extended acquaintance with 
that admirable jurisprudence, so skilfully drawn from the 
fertile sources of the civil law, and administered by Mr. 
Chancellor Kent, while on the bench, and more recently 
made familiar to us, on the particular topic of the law just 
mentioned, by Mr, Justice Story, in his learned work on that 


The very high legal ability of Mr. Du Poncean, and the 
advantage of speaking the French language, naturally drew 
id him French and other foreign clients, among whom were 
the diplomatic and other agents of the French Government 
in the United States; and he was constantly engaged as their 
counsel in all canses of importance; in all which, public as 
well as private, his purity of purpose, incorruptible inte ity 
and independence, never suffered him,during periods of the 
highest political excitement, to deviate from the sacred duty 
of a faithful legal adviser, even when pressed by the almost 
irresistible influence of national feeling or partisan princt- 
ples, or-— what in our own time is a still stronger stimulant 
—the corrupting lure of political advancement. We may 
add here, that, at the period in question, whenever he rok 
part in the public measures agitated by the great political 
parties of that day, he was ranked with that of whieh Mr. 
Jetferson was considered the head; for whose opinions, how- 
ever, he had much less deference in after life, — when he 
applied the powers of his own intellect, and his matured ex- 
perience to the examination of the great questions which 
agitated the union,— than during the fervid season of youth. 

After quitting the active practice of the bar, Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau still employed himeelf in devising whatever might con- 
duce to the promotion of juridical science in the United 
States. He was one of the foundera— whether the origina- 
tor or not, we do not know —of the Law Academy in Phil- 
adelphia, of which he was chosen the first provost, and pre- 
sided over that association for several years; thus, by his 
noble example, stimulating the elder members of the fraterni- 
ty, and, like an affectionate parent, encouraging and giving a 
useful direction to the industry and zeal of the younger ones. 

The junior members of the profession were much in the 





oints of view, in which almost every thing was then seen, 
intelligent young man, just fresh from the social life of Paris, 
would furnish instructive subjects for reficction. He عور‎ 
nained in the American army about three years, and after 
quitting it, was employed as an under secretary in the War 
ment, an ofhee which he discharged with much abili- 
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ty. At the close of the war, he had fixed bis mind on the 


profession of the law —and, if we are not mistaken, entered 
upon his legal course of stady under the late Judge Shi ppen, 


for- 





his success at the bar was 









complete; and many years did not elapse before he attained 
to the first rank, and, by the public voice, took his place by 
and 


the side of Lewis, Rawle, Tilghman, Ingersoll, Dallas. 
others, whose names are as familiar to the lawyers of that 
city, as those of their distinguished successors, who hold the 
same rank at the present day. 

What Mr. Dn Poncean accomplished at the bar may be 
seen in the books of Reports of that period; he was engaged 
in all the important canses, which then came before the 
courts of the State as well as of the United States. At that 
day the controversies, which arose between France and the 
United States, and the position of the United States as a 
neutral power, while all Europe was at war, gave rise to 
questions of international law, for which our lawyers, gen- 
erally, were then quite unprepared; and his knowledge of 





_ the civil and continental law of Europe, which were easily 


accessible to him, by means of his native language — a Jan- 
guage then stndied, or read, by very few persons in this 
country —gave him many decided advantages at the bar in 
eases of the kind alluded to. So little was the language or 
practice of the French law then known among American 
awyers, that the writer of this notice, while a student In 
“hiladelphia, well recollecis being present at a trial, when 
Mr. Do Poncean was called upon in court to explain the 
meaning of so common a term as a procés-verhal. 

As to the knowledge of the civil or foreign law, indeed, at 
that day, even the well-known chapter of Huber, De Con- 
flictu Legum, was but j beginning to be known among 
us; and, for the benefit of lawyers, and judges too, who 
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directed قلط‎ attention to our language. Ai that time General 
Conway, who was afierwards somewhat conspicuous, during 
the American Revolution, as a member in the British House 
of Commons, had the command of a regiment stationed in 
the Jsle of Ré; and, being struck with the remarkable points 
of character in a child of so tender an age, and with his apti- 
tude for the study of languages, obligingly took pains to 
instruct him in English; and such was his progress, that in 
a very short time he was able to read Milton, Shakspeare, 
and other English classics, whose works are far beyond the 
grasp of ordinary youthful minds. As he pr 1 he معط‎ 
came so delighted with the works of the great English mas- 
ters, that he never afterwards acquired a truly national fond- 
ness for the y of France. So much, indeed, were the 
English writers in his thoughts and conversation, while a 
boy, that his school-fellows used to reproach him with the 
name of the “littl Englishman” ب‎ le petit Anglois. | 

While he resided in Paris, he was Private Secretary to J 
Court De Gebelin, the well-known author of the voluminous, 
though now neglected work, the “ Monde Primitif, analysé 
ef compare avec fe wie Moderne,” which, amidst a mass 
of the antiquated philology of seventy years ago, still con- 
tains some general views and speculations, that are not 
wholly unworthy of attention. 

Mr. Du Ponceau left Paris, in the suite of Baron Steuben, 
for the United States, fired with the ardor of youth, and full 
of zeal in the cause of American liberty, which he ever fond- 
ly cherished. He landed at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
on the first day of December, 1777, an event in his life, 
which he often alluded to with the most lively interest. 

He entered the American army, as an aid-de-camp to 
Baron Steuben, with the commission of a captain, But, 
independently of his natural distaste for military life, he was 
ill-qualified for its active dutiesyin consequence of his being 
extremely near-sighted — a Jar fg defect, which sometimes 
led him to commit mistakes of the most ludicrous character, 
and much to the amusement of his comrades, as he used 
himself to relate with much humor. His reminiscences of 
that portion of his life, which brought him into the society of 
the leading men and the distinguished American women of 
that day, were of the most interesting character; and the 
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in the Isle of Ré, which lies a few miles from the coast of 
La Vendée, in France. His family was of the Catholic ممم‎ 
igion; and his father, who was an officer in the French 
army, wus at one time desirous that his son should be edu- 
cate ‘for the church. He Waa f ecording vy 31 an early Gee, 
jlaced under the care of an ecclesiastic of that denomination ; 
iat his instrocter, it would seem, had not a mind that could 










cope with that of his pupil, Mr. Du Ponceau soon began to 


discuss theological questions, and probably had the advan- 
tage of his teacher in the argument; for, when he asked for 
reasons, which his master had not the ability to give, the علو[‎ 
ter would silence him by the voice of authority. The active 
and independent mind of the pupil could not submit to this: 
in a very short time their discussions ended in an open 
rupture, and caused a separation, when Mr. Du Poncean 
relinquished his عوج اا‎ with a determination to 
devote himself to some other pursuit. Whether it was at 
this or a later period that he relinquished the Catholic faith, 
we do not know; but after he came to this country, as we 
are informed, he was a Protestant, and worshipped at one of 
the Presbyterian churches in Philadelphia. 

It happened about this period of his life, that the well- 
known Baron Steuben arrived in Paris on his way to the 
United States, to join the American army; and, being unac. 
quainted with the English language, he was making in- 
quines for some young man who could speak English, to 
accompany as his secretary. He was informed وعم‎ 
ولا‎ Ponceau, who happened then to be in Paris, and an 
arrangement was made with him accordingly. We recollect 
to have heard Mr. Da Ponceau say, that at that time, though 
he had never been out of France, he understood and could 
speak English as perfectly as he ever could afterwards, And, 
as the smallest circumstances in the history of such minds as 
his cannot but be interesting, we will here add —we have 
heard him state, that while a child of only six years of age, 
his curiosity to know something of the English language 
was intensely excited by his accidentally meeting with a 
single torn leaf of an English book, in which he discovered 
the strange letters & and w#w—for such they were to ‘a child, 
who had never seen them in any books in his own language 
—and this circumstance, trifling as jt may appear, first 
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desired. result of a favorable reception at Pe-king, it ma 
safely be asserted, that all honorable means have been ek 
We heartily hope that he may be successful. 

All that talent and perseverance ean effect in attempting 
to change the settled laws of the country in favor of the 
United States, will be done by Mr. Cushing. If his utmost 
efforts end in disappointment, it will be no reflection upon 
his:skill or his fidelity; and if he should succeed, he will 
have the proud satisfaction of being the first foreigner, who 
has treated with the “son of heaven ” upon equal terms, and 
secured for his own country an honorable footing in China. 

«: We Ge 


FETER بق‎ DU PONCEAU, LL. D. 


Since the publication of the last number of our Journal, the Society has been 
called to lament the death of its distinguished associate, Me Do Poxcear. The 
loss is deeply felt by the Society, and by the country at large. ‘The following 
obituary notice of this eminent man has been prepared from two others drawn up 
by a member of the Society who had been intimately acquainted with bim for 
time of his death, which took place April Ist, 1544. 


Tue painful intelligence of the death of this eminent man 
has just reached us; and, with those few surviving individ- 
uals who had enjoyed a long F ersonal intercourse with him, 
it has caused a sensation, which is the more keenly felt, as 
his illness (bronchitis) had not, until the last two or three 
days, assumed a character which gave his friends occasion 
for alarm. He expired on the morning of the first of this 
month, having nearly completed the eighty-fourth year of 
hia age, and having closed ased_a long and honorable life, throug 
which his eminent talents and virtues had enabled him to 
render lasting services to society, and especially to his adopt- 

country. 
يت ديد‎ onaestt was born on the third day of June, 1760, 
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interested in the maintenance of every thing which seems to 
attest the preeminence it affects in regard to all other nations.” 


Tt is hardly possible, that the character of the whole people 
should be so completely os by the results of the last few 
years as to place the court of Pe-king upon the same platform 
with civilized powers. The homiliating lesson tanght by the 
‘arms of England, affects only the parts of the country liable 
to be visited by foreigners. Commercial acuteness, in addi- 
tion to this strenuous proof of the civilization of other nations, 
has impressed upon the governors of certain provinces the 
policy of a change of their commercial relations ; and, through 
their strong representation, the Imperial Court has been pre- 
vailed upon to relax the strictness of the coast regulations. 
No personal centact with the “ barbarians,” however, has 
humbled the pride of the emperor,and no approach of a hos- 
tile army has terrified the court of Pe-king intoa rational and 
‘civilized communication with foreigners, The heart of the 
country, and the general spirit of its institutions, are still un- 
changed, and the result of the American embassy to China 
is, we fear, not very problematical. We do not pretend to 
say, that no good will be derived from it. The arrival of 
an American squadron, conveying an ambassador from 
the distant United States of America, will extend the 
thetic of our country, and procure respect for our 
power. [ft will strengthen the amicable position of our mer- 
chants. It will extend our own information, upon the com- 
mercial resources of China, and the prospects of advantageous 


We understand, that Mr. Cushing has begun his labors 
by the study of the Manchon language, inten ing to employ 
that copions and expressive 1 vabulary, instead of Chinese, 
in his communication with the Court, The sovereien of 
China, and many of the high officers of state, are Manchous. 
To each of the six supreme Boards previously mentioned, 
there is a Manchou as well as a Chinese President. [1 ممع‎ 
to our Envoy, that a knowledge of the langnage of the Man- 
chous, the present rulers of China, will, to say the least, be 
politic, besides rs less figurative anc simpler lan- 
go ع‎ for intercourse. If the acquisition of their language, 

; be the:firet time, by a foreign ambassador, in addition to the 
employment of the usual methods, should not produce the 
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gone down, they reconduct him (to the gate) ; and, if he wishes 
to remain, they entertain him with spectacles, Thus end the 
ecremonies of this day.” 


At the next interview, the ambassador is admitted into the 
hall of andience. The emperor is then surrounded by all 
the great dignitaries of his empire, and regards with compla- 
cency the kneelings and Peet which. are repeated by 
the ambassador four or five times. During this interview, 
the emperor asks questions as before. This is the result of 
the second interview. 

After some few days of repose, the tributary ambassador is 
invited to a third presentation, to take leave, and to thank the 
emperor for the favors which he has received. After going 
through the three kneelings and nine prostrations, he con- 
eludes “the solemn audience of the emperor,’ having accom- 
plished nothing of the objects of his embassy. The ceremo- 
nial of offering the presents which he has brought the emperor 
takes place before the last interview, and is attended with 
pretty nearly the same ceremonies. 


On this point, we will add the opinion of M, Abel-Rému- 
gat, one of the profoundest Chinese scholars of our genera- 
tion, whose works are an authority upon all Chinese subjects 


to which they relate. He saya:— 





“Tt is a mistake which has already occurred, and may easily 
happen agnin, to regard an embassy to Pe-king as a means of 
obtaining something from the Chinese government, of conclud- 
ing a treaty of commerce, or of transacting any particular busi- 
ness; for the invariable customs, and even the laws, are opposed 
io such a result. An ambassador, going to court, is considered 
merely as an envoy commissioned to offer to ' the son of heaven’ 
the homage of his master, and to bring tribute from him. The 
duration of his visit, the number of audiences which he can 
obtain, the officers to whom he must address himself, are all 
determined by regulations which he cannot evade; he cannot 
pass beyond the limits assigned to him, nor speak of business to 
the emperor or his ministers. Such is the ancient usage, to 
which the Chinese remain inviolably attached. Those ambas- 
sadors, who have hoped that an exception might be made in 
their favor, have little known the spirit of the Chinese nation, 
its subjection to ancient customs, and, above all, its pnde, 
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reme concord, where all the ministers and great 
enbed re لمجم نار ما‎ ceremonies a fey ed, the officers 
or, with all the -. of his suite. Advancing from the 
west of the vestibule of vermilion, the functions of the officers 
sharge of foreign guests cease. Notice is given to the heralds 
of the palace, who present themselves, and go t fi ap the pre- 
oribed ceremonial. They proclaim, * The favor of the emperor 
نمع‎ Je to be seated! the favor of the emperor grants you 
a!” Wit is then convenient, and if it is not a periodical or 
annus! reception at court, the Board of Rites deliberates, and 
settles theday of the official presentation. Thisis communicated 
ee ee بنط مو وال وروت‎ to grad tasanidicnce 
The grand marshal of the imperial palace es all the prepar- 
ations for the ceremony, by giving the necessary orders, and 
drills the trifutary a ae ssador, with his interpreters, in the 
proper manner of executing the prescribed ceremonial, 
7 “The day of audience having arrived, the tributary ambassa- 
dor, agreeably to previous arrangement, clothed in the official or 
public dress of his country, and the interpreters, in their ‘sup- 
plementary’ dress, present themselves on the outside of the 
gate of the palace, where they wait respectfully until some one 
introduces them. 1 : 
“The emperor, dressed in his ordinary suit, enters the hall of 
OT GSE elec 
ihe pa , an ع‎ impenal guard, Who are ran standing 
on the right and left, panei to habitual usage. One of the 
presidents of the Board of Rites, dressed in his extraordinary 
court suit of embroidered dragons, enters, conducting the tnbu- 
tary ambassador. The interpreters follow. Coming to the 
west of the vestibule of vermilion, they perform the ceremony 
of the three kneelings, and of the nine prostrations. This cere- 
mony being finished, they conduct the ambassador toward the 
hall of audience, causing him to mount the steps by the western 
side. Arrived at the exterior of the door of the hall, or of the 
pavilion of the throne, he kneels. The emperor then deigns to 
make known his august will, and interrogates the ambassa- 
dor with benevolent and gracious words. The president of the 
Board of Rites receives the questions and repeats them: the in- 
terpreters translate and explain them to the tributary ambassa- 
dor. ‘The tributary ambassador answers; the interpreters trans- 
Inte his words; the 00 of the Board of Rites repeats them 
to the emperor. ceremony finished, they rise; and the 
ambassador is directed to descend on the western side. Having 
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dresses; because the ambassador was not care- 
ult make اودر لم0‎ to the different officers of state; because 
demands were not written in the tone and style of the 
cot. All these reasons reduce themselves s imply to 8 
to comply with the code from which we shall shortly 
give an extract. ١ 

The Chinese consider all embassies as tributary in their 
nature. Indeed, any omer object than the bearing of tribute 
does, not enter their sphere of possibility, so perfectly bite 
satisfied are they of their own invinci 
consequently no provision is made in their to rl 5 et cere- 
monial for the reception of any mission.on equal terms. It 
must be admitted under the law of ceremony which already 
exists, or not at all. On either hand of the dilemma, the 
embassy is sure to fail. If it does not comply with the 
requisitions of court etiquette, it fails, becanse it does not 
obey the law; if it attends most rigorously to the minutest 
ceremonies, it cannot succeed, because it has admitted the 
inferiority of its own govern erament to the Court of Pe-king, 
and cannot, of course, and. any favors. 

We come now to the law itself, After going through, by 
way of practice, certain prostrations and minute and trouble- 
some ceremonies in the nee of one of the masters of 
ceremonies attached to he Board of Rites,* and after the 
pean of credentials, which is also attended by the 

lexing and u unpalatable routine of performance, the 
or, at last, is 11120 to a solemn andience of the 


ا 


“The ceremony of the presentation of credentials by the 
tributary ambassador having been pagal he is conducted 
reverentially into the great court of the palace, The emperor, 
clothed in his ordinary court sit, des into the great hall of 





* There are six ch ferve fo oonnect the supreme bead wi 

Bes of the a ‘administration, and ود صمو حدر وده ده‎ the: rot ba 

* to the ؛‎ civil service in the righteen ain’) Bo ae 

‘Oiice ; ) the Board of Revenue ; (8) the Boat Board of the Board of 
War; (5) the of ishimnemt : and (6) the Board of W وعناسك‎ | 
Board | to in the text are, to alt to whatever to the ordi- 

nance fr ret ting precedence and literary distinctions ; io the canoes Ph es 
len pi لد‎ + abe اوعدت‎ to the orders ing intercourse and tribute ; 

of givin, banquets, and gran nites. TF ht volumes of the 

Calne Siewies ne ل‎ ap the duties of this Board. Hridg- 


than's Ohiness Chrestomathy, pp 070-208 : لمي ب‎ Bepcubery, vol iv. p. 10 
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cus Aurelivs,) and the last, in the year 1371, from Mat- 
‘Cantacuzene. It is wort! observation, that 
is called Kat-sa, or Cesar. The 


Chinese have not always been the secluded, uncommunica- 
tive nation which they now are. The pee of separation 
and non-intercourse owes its origin to the ‘Tartar dynasty. 

_ Of the European nations, Portugal, Holland, Russia, and 
England, have each, at different times, sent Conner oe for 
the purpose of opening a commercial intercourse, and of 
securing a safe and honoiable footing in China. The Por- 
tuguese were the first to perceive the advantages of the trade, 
and despatched a mission as early as the year 1521, They 
have since sent three ambassadors, the’ last in the year 
1753. The possession’ of Macao, conceded to them b the 
Chinese government, in the hands of France or En Jand, 
would have proved an important entering wedge for farther 
idvantages, but the narrow, vacillating, and cowardly spirit of 
the Portugnese has failed to inake it a place of consequence, 
and has yar evantely increased the contempt of the Chinese 





for Europeans, whi only the recent exhibition of English 
power has removed. 


‘The three Dutch embassies have submitted, in all its detail, 
to the humiliating requisitions of court etiquette; and, not- 
withstanding their obsequiousneas, have failed in obtainin 
any importantresult. In performing the cer monials required 
from tributary states, they aoe يا ع‎ the inferiority of 
their government, and consequently had no right to demand 
the favor of trade ‘ an. equal footing. 

_ The Russian and English embassies have invariably refused 
the performance of these ceremonies. Russia, with com. 
mendable perseverance, bas sent no less than eight ambassa- 
dors for commercial purposes, which have been as unsuccess{y] 
as the two English embassies of Lord Macartney and Lord 
Amherst, so well known to the reading public. It is need. 
leas to recount the various steps, and the vexatious delays, of 
these two Rentemen. The reasons given for the Want -of 
success of Lord Macariney, were, briefly: because he did 
not carry presents for the ministers of state, and for the son 
of the emperor; because he neglected the customs of the 
country, in the salute of the emperor; becanse all the per- 
sons in ihe embassy presented themselves in too simple and 
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coming and going; he was a runner between the for- 

eign merchant, the Hong merchont, ond the Hoppo's office; a 

سد his character‏ لدي وؤعطا servant and slave to all‏ رت 

general corresponded well with his onerous task. He was the 

sub-scapegoat of the three contending interests named. If the 

duties were too langely assessed, the foreign merchant blamed 
him; if they were too small, and imswfficient to satisfy the ra- 

pacity of the Hoppo and his myrmidons, he fell into bad odor 

there ; and if any thing went wrong at the Hoppo's office, or at 
the foreign merchants’, the Hong merchant, being responsible, 
put as much of the burden on the ‘ lngos' as he could throw off 
his own shoulders; the consequence of these contending inter- 
ests and liabilities made the linguists, by necessity, the greatest 
rogues in the empire. They were always ready, for a considera- 
tion, to do the bidding of their master for the moment, and having 
three most exacting masters, they had a hard time ofit. IPfthey 
could not make out 2 crape shaw! to be a handkerchief, or a piece 
of goods, containing eighty yards to edt forty, or resolve any 
other impossible quantity into a totally different description of 
goods, they were considered entirely unfit for their places; they 
were never expected to speak the truth on any subject, and one 
would as soon quote the opinion of the Father of Lies, as that 
of a‘ lingo.’ —p. 17. ' 

IIL THE PROSPECT OF A TREATY. 

We come now to the laws of China, relative to the recep- 
tion of foreign embassies, which are very minute in their 
requisitions, and which will probably decide the fate of our 
own effort to open relations with the Court of Peking. We 
ean hardly hope. to be more successful than the embassies 
which have preceded ours. A short sketch of the official 
intercourse between the government of China and foreign 
nations may afford some solace to our wounded pride, if our 
ambassador should return without having sneceeded in the 
abjecis of his voyage. Each mission, in turn, except the 
Dutch, has flattered itself that an exception to the ceremonial 

srulations would be made in its favor, and all have been 
equally disappointed at the uniformly unsuccessful result of 

The earliest embassies sent to China, are mentioned in the 
Chinese Annals, and have escaped the notice of the Greek 
and Roman historians. We have account of five embassies 
from the West; the first, from An-tun, or Antoninus ( Mar- 
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a despotic power could not levy taxes, which would have 
been. in a representative form of government. Be 
the wealth of the country, however, greater or less, attention 
to the following paragraph may place some proper limits to 
بات‎ commerce : سلب‎ 

“There can be no doubt that the opening of new places of 
Wade will enable us to fot rid of a larger quantity of domestic 
goods; but we must reiterate the opinion exptessed in the early 
part of the Inst year, in a letter published in the Daily Adver- 
tiser, that the prospective extension of the China trade, in con- 
sequence of the opening of four new ports, is very much over- 
estimated, It appears to us, that we must materially increase 
the consumption of tea and silks in this country, before we can 
expect to enlarge materially our trade to Chinn; and the same 
remark applies to Great Brilain, After we have paid for ten or 
twelve mullion pounds of tea, and a few hu thousand 
dollars’ worth of silks, matting, cassia, &c,, by giving in مستت‎ 
our domestics, lend, &e., there must be an end of profitable 
with China, At present, owing to the demand for home consump- 
tion, and the consequent high price of cotton goods, we cannot ex- 
pect successfully to com se 260) with British goods in the markets 
of China. So with England; after she hns paid for her thirty- 
six to ibe million pounds of tea, and what little mw silk she 
requires from China, by exchanging her cottons, woollens, بععة‎ 
there also is an end of profitable trade to her. We can neither 
of هنا‎ afford to bring away bullion, or to return with bills in our 
pockets. ‘Therefore it is clear, that we can only sell im China, 


profitably, just as goods as will Soe ie articles of ex- 
port from. from China, مد‎ Bit Sane want. All the 
aha traan ellen ar to pay for the o in. grown 
under the auspices of the government of Great Britain, and 
under the tiie tendence of the servants of the 
Honorable sonia Could the opium trade be 
1 t a compensation would be found 
in see tie: male لاع و‎ ‘sents because there 
would be ‘more ready ¢ash, and more industry in the country to 
pay for them.” — pp. 44, 46. 


One other quotation, upon the multifarions duties of the 


linguist, one of the most important conduits of trade, must 
close our extracts from the work, 


# Sia Cesmagincl: Sop the name, that this individwal wns 
learned in the languages, but this was not a necessary quali- 
fication. His duties according to law, were to examine and report 
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ting with their business,— but when he called on them to sur- 
render to him; on account of Her Majesty, more than twenty 
thousand chests of opium, much of which was far out of the 
reach of the Chinese, they did not ask for his authority — 
they were perfectly satisfied, under the circumstances, to 
surrender their drug, and consider the Queen as their debtor. 
By this process they got rd of one half of the years crop 

f opium —most of which belonged to merchants in India 
—at what they deemed a fair price, and they, no doubt, looked 
forward to the sale of the balance of the crop, then in India and 
on its way, at a much better price than it could have been sold 
in 4 market overstocked by an inordinately large crop, estimated 
at over forty thousand chests. It is well known to all those familinr 
with the China trade in 1540, that these expectations were fully 
realized: for the trade flourished, and large sums were made by 
those who could afford to carry on the traffic in armed yessels, in 
despite of the Chinese cruisers, During this period, and for a year 
or two before and after the trade assumed all the character- 
istics of a bond fide smuggling trade, the Chinese were more 
vigilant and the foreigners more daring The trade was car- 
ried on, during the period named, we believe, entirely by the 





British —the Americans having retired from it as soon os they 
found it for their interests to do so, fearing that it would em- 
barrass their regular business, and knowing that they would . 
be within the power of the local authorities of Canton, while 
the British were out of their reach, at Macao and at Hong 
Kong.” — pp. 49, 50. 


To afford some indication of the resources of the country, 
it may be mentioned, that the amount derived from direct 
and indirect taxes, in 1812, was about $46,000,000. Each 
ache is assessed a fixed sum which has not been changed 
for years, and which is again distributed among the 
different classes, in their just proportions. The divisions 
are as intricate, and the law and its provisions are as minute- 
ly enforced, as in the case of the census, and the numeration 
of the lands. ‘The gross amount of revenue collected in all 
the provinces cannot be ascertained; the cost of collection is 
very great, and there are at present no means of increasing 
the amount which reaches Pe-king. For several years, the 
revenue fell short of the expenses of government, and no plan 
could be devised, by which they should be permanently in- 
creased. Public opinion in China, settled’on all points, could 
not comprehend the propriety of a direct tax in any form, and 
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Britain, from ber hapnel and opprespive.war ; ;” the history, هص‎ 
ture, eve nt management of the opium trade ; and the 
probak tents of the mission of Mr. Cushing; forming i inalla 

atalogue of subjects, to which justice cannot be done here with- 
ou ‘extraets than our limits will allow. It is 
extremely difficult to. make quotations from a work of this 
| _ All the facts are valuable, and it would be necessary 
to give a sketch almost as long as. the pamphlet itself, to include 
all that is worthy of.notice. Ifsve were to specify any part 
which should be read by all, and which embodies more in- 
formation that is novel and interesting, itis that portion which 
es to the opium trade. 

_It did not come within the objects of the work to. enter 
upon any discussion of the moral and physical effects of the 
opium trade. Mr, Forbes, like every other well-wisher to 
his race, condemns the traffic, as alike wicked and impolitic. 
His object was to state the facts in the case, and to leave to 
others the natural inferences to be drawn. 


1 is, No doubt, fresh in the recollection of most of our read- 
7 dent, of trade,’ Captain Elliot, on the 

. , issued a public notice, calling on all the 
ed in the opium trade, to surrender to him, for 

the service of Ser? jesty, ‘all the opium under their control, in 
the waters of China, and to forward to him imm ediately, a sealed 
. list of all the dig teithin their control; and in default of their 
doing so, by six o'clock of that day, he declared Her Majesty's 
او‎ free from any linbility, in respect to British-owned 
nium, Under this notice, all the opium which was then at ond 
al mt aaa and the other outer anchorages, as well as all that 
gray) وه‎ to remain unsold, on bonrd of vessels on 

bes Coast of China, was surrendered to Captain Elliot, and he 
in torn declared to the. _Impenal Commissioner, Lin, that he 
would immediately give orders to hand over to him, at the Bocca 
Tigris, twenty thousand two hundred and eighty-three chests 
of the drog—valned at that time, by the holders, at over 
£2,400,000 sterling, — bot for which the British government has 
only paid about half that sum, leaving out interest for three 
years, altogether. When Captain Elliot warned the British mer- 
chants who were engaged in the opium trade, within the Bocen 
Tigris, that they must remove outside with their small craft, the 
press called on him, in no measured terms, to show the authority 
ia he assumed the duties of protecting the revenue ofChina. 
Was Weaty deudanced, by many of his countrymen, for interfe- 
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the smaller divisions;,—Aeens, chows, and tings,— each of 
which, were the population equally divided, would have 
about 237,000. But, as far as the Europeans have had it in 
their power to confirm this, in the vicinity of Canton, the 
average has proved to be rather under than over this amount. 

In ithe examination of the Chinese account of the popula- 
tion of the empire, we have been unable to find any reason 
for setting it aside, from facts which have yet come to light. 
We have seen that the whole social, political, and physical 
tendencies stimulate to overproduction; that there is no evi- 
dence in the documents themselves to impugn their own credi- 
bility; and, in fine, that we miust piel oe el ote the 
accuracy of the official documents. ‘The same reliance must 
be placed upon them as upon the census of any civilized 
country, until some new reason exists for setting them aside.* 





IL TRADE. 

The pampbict of Mr. Forbes upon China, and the China 
trade, is published very opportunely. It embodies, in clear, 
straight-forward language, some results drawn from a long 
experience and a thorough knowledge of the subjects upon 
which he treats. It is published at a time when correct in- 
formation is very much needed by the mercantile community 
upon the state of things in China, and when the tendency to . 
wild speculations in her markets is rapidly on the increase. 
Whoever bas attained a ome and generously unfolds it, 
without the hope of reward, for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, 
is a public benefactor. Mr. Forbes has performed one of 
these quiet, unobtrusive services, and richly deserves the 
thanks of the public. | 

The work is a simple statement of facts upon a few sub- 
jects, upon which information is not readily attained by the 
reading public. ‘The Hong merchants — their origin, history, 
position, and purpose ; the manner of conducting trade through 
them; the articles of traffic, and the circumstances which 
affect prices; the former restrictions, and their modification 
by recent events in China; the advantages gained by Great 
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* hills and mountains. There is no meadow cultivation what- 
ever; nothing is raised for the food of cattle, but all for man.” 
Nor is the water exempted from the same searching opera- 
tion for food as the land. In no part of the world is so much 

ou tenar ce derived from fisheries. 

Nor is the effect of the whole political si less potent 
in stimulating production. The ts of a father extend 
over the srs of a son, a ender male heirs not only 
important, but neeessary. very care is tuken to prevent 
families from becoming اد‎ and, in default of male 
heirs, there is a legalized mode of adoption. So far are 
the efforts of the government to increase popnlation car- 
ried, that every owner of a female slave, who does not pro- 
care a husband for her, is liable to prosecution, By the 
same system of concentration, the property of families is 
made to support the greatest number practicable. Emigra- 
tion, the salety-valve of over-populous countries, is forbidden 
by law. Early marriages prevail to an extent seemingly 
only possible in new countries. 'The whole political divisions 
of society are arranged on the grand patriarchal system; 
power is in proportion to the extent of the family, and no fear 
of want of sustenance has imposed preventive laws upon 
the people. Above all, for the past century, Chiria has been 
comparatively free from the three great scourges of the hu- 
man race,— war, pestilence, and famine. ظ‎ 

It will be seen, then, that, if the statements of the Ta-tsing 
hwuy-teen areto be rejected, it must arise from some internal 
evidence of want of accuracy. But its mipute attention to 
detail has been remarked before. Every care has been taken, 
in the laws, to provide for the enrolment of all the popula- 
tion, The document, too, is intended for their own informa- 
tion; no intended deception of foreigners lies at its founda- 
tion. There would seem, too, to be no adequate motive for 
over or under stating, as the poll-tax has long since been re- 
moved, and the numeration has no unfavorable effect in 
incteasing individual burdens. Besides this, it may be 
mentioned, that, in the eighteen provinces, there are 1518 of 
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30:1. 1580: A work of great interest, from the lone, inne. . 1 pe BB 
tion of the author with the Chinese. ,كي‎ inilinate, and لماع الات‎ connme- 
1 © Repository, vol. i p. 395. 
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pee gavage _ Bir George Staunton’s is in round numbers, * 
and does not pretend to accuracy. The eighth and tenth 
statements are not inconsistent with one another from the or- 
dinary ratio of increase. ‘This short summary, added to what 
has been said previously in relation to Father Amiot’s cal- 
culation, is, we think, sufficient to show, that no argument 
derived from the difference of these ten sums can be entitled, 
at present, to set aside the official documents. —- 

How far, then, does our actual knowledge of the country 
and its institutions corroborate the statements of the Ta-tsing 
hwuy-teen? Are there physical, social, or political reasons, 
acting as preventive checks, suflicient in potency to invalidate 
the Chinese documents ? | 

There are. three causes, which to some degree act unfavor- 
ably upon the increase of population, in some. parts of the 
country. ‘They are the practice of infanticide, which prevails 
to some extent; domestic slavery, which sometimes prevents 









the marriage of the person sold; andthe dissolute habits of 
the lower classes hey are not, however, powerful enough 


to stem the Gna: tendency to increase, and are only men- 
tioned to show how few and inefficient are the physical 
causes, which have yet come to light, capable of offering any 
impediment to the progress of population, | | 

On the other hand, C ‘hina is abundantly able to support an 
immense population. The advantages with which the conn- 
try has been gilted by nature, have been improved to the 
utmost by its industrious inhabitants, in the actual ‘state of 
their knowledge and social condition ; agriculture, the source 
of food, has ee honored and encouraged beyond every 
other pursuit; and the enlture of the land, (even when di- 
vested of the exaggerations of early writers,) and the nature 
of its produce, are such as afford the largest return, under 
the circumstances, to the labor employed. . 11 has been re- 
marked, too, that the prevalence of agricultural over manulac- 
turing occupations, must tend to م‎ life, as well as to 
increasé food. Excepting those of the emperor, in the vicin- 
ity of the capital, there are no extensive parks or pleasure- 
rounds, reserved from the operations of productive indastry. 
م‎ the prevailing absence of wheel carriages and horses, the 
least possible ground ‘is occupied by roads; and the only 
tracts devoted to sepulchral purposes, are the sides of barren 
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The two provinces of Keangsoo and Ganhwnuy exceed in 
lens ty of pop alation the others, but. the avers does not 
seem improbable, when we recollect that Lancashire has 944 
and Surrey 767 inhabitants to the square mile. So that in 
the figures themselves, there is nothing conclusive against the 
truth of the official ais cena a isos amount of be- 
ings included under one general name, and-under one gov- 
0 وعد‎ though sufficiently startling, must, be ictal ant 
some other account than the mere magnitude of the sum. 

_ Although our readers may be somewhat wearied with 
figures, we must ask their attention to one more table before 
summing up our brief argument on the eredibility of the 
Ta-tsing hwuy-teen, | For further information on its details, 
they are referred to the work from which it is taken.* 











Population. | A. الك‎ Authoritres. 
ومسب عب ست‎ — 
1. 60,515 511 z-keen-e-che, 
Be - 210 1710 لك تجار مر‎ Col. Report. 
3 2565, 716 1711 Ta-taing bwuy-teen, new edition, 
5 | iosew0 | 1753 | Tatsng edition, 
| |" ل‎ : tsi roy-loon, mew edith 
4 195,214,559 | 1562 | Grosien re 
7, 7ك وه‎ | 1700-| 2 of Berlint 
8 ناك للق‎ 200 1702 | Angl-Chitese Cal Report. 
0 rf Geo. lon. 
10. Th-taing bwuy-teen, new edition, 





_ These ten statements, though seemingly inconsistent, are 
reconcilable with one another. The first is not improbable - 
the second and third were taken in reference to-a poll-tax 
and military service, and a part of the empire was disturbed 
by civil war. The fourth sum is MIDAS, supposing five 
inhabitants to each family, and is, besides, founded on num- 
ber three. The fifth shows a great increase on the third, 
which is to be explained from the interdiction of the poll-tax 
about this time, and con ent removal of the principal 
reason for under statement. Grosier’s is the first which js sup- 
posed to give a full account of all the population, and in this 
connection is credible. Mr. Z. of Berlin gives a purely arbi- 
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Having now seen the manner in which the census is taken, 
and its result, we are better prepared to enter up an exam 
ination of its credibility, An analysis of its and of 
some of ihe causea which influence its a) yparent overstate- 
ments, may enable us to aces سما‎ ctory conclusion. 

The next table, showing at a glance the population of each 
square mile in the different prov Senenten § the average for 
the whole empire, is derived two sources. The amount 
ne. pulation in each province is the same just given from 

Ta-tsing hwuy-teen, and the nomber of square miles and 
we is taken from 5 George Staunton. 
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3 will be seen, that the density of the population i is not 
ratively great as has been supposed. ‘The number 

of inha vitants on each — mile is 








In England,*+ ! onl a7 
In Be ium,t ; eee ee 1 
In Lucea,! 5 : ‘ ١ oll 
In China, Pe ant : 2 277 
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"¢ Census of 1541. { Black's General Atlas. Edinburgh, 141. 4 1 
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result of one of the operations of the system to which we now 


have sia The contrast between the census ot 1712 and 
1812 will strike every. one, and we must ask a short. suspen- 
‘sion of opinion before their great discrepancy of numbers is 
__ The following table comprises the total population of each 
prosinee, contained in the lista sent to the Board of Finance 
an the seventeenth year of the Emperor Kea-king, which is 
A. D.1812, We give, side by side, the French and English 
orthography of M. Pauthier and Dr, Morrison. 















Besides this large sum, the population of China Proper. 
the census includes those provinces beyond the Santer: 
dependent upon the empire, which are numbered by fire- 

aces, or houses. It will be sufficient to give the sum, which 
Is 193,823 houses. It will be observed, also, that in the table 
just given, the inhabitants of Tawan, or Form O88, are couril- 
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age, dre called fing, able-bodied men; the. women, and all 
under sixteen, are named kow, mouths. The men and the 
mouths, fing-Keow, (that is, all the population,) are directed to 
inscribe their names upon tablets hung upon the door of 
every house, so that each individual may be numbered in the 
census. In order to obtain the total population of each prov- 
ince, its governor and lieutenant governor cause these tablets 
to be deposited in the appointed places by the officers called 
pao-kea, chiefs of ten houses, In the tenth month of every 
year they are forwarded to the administration at Pe-king, and 
af the same time the proportion of taxes is levied. The board 
of finance, at the end of the year, puts together all these doc- 
uments, and forms from them the imperial list of the taxes 
and the revenues of the empire. Every year-the incrense of 
ane is examined, but, if. small, no account is made 
of it. . 2 | 5 

Before giving the results of the census of 1812, which is 
embraced in the Tu-tsing Awuy-teen, it would be desirable 
to notice the numeration of 1712, contained in the same work, 
and-taken for the assessment of a podll-tax. It will be ob- 
served, that this was only one hundred years before the last 
census, and iis comparative smaliness is the foundation of 
the great discrepances which prevail in the estimates of for- 
eigners, when attempting to assign reasonable limits to the 
extent of Chinese population, In the eighteen provinces, the 
registration .in the year 1712, contained the names of 
20,042,492 jin-ting, taxable males. Father Amiot, in the 
year 1744, by multiplying this sum by five, which he con- 
sidered the average number of each family, obtained the ar- 
bitrary result of about 145,000,000. But after. the abolition 
of the poll-tax, which entailed also military service, and after 
the pacification of certain turbulent provinces, the government 
was enabled, in due course of time, to prepare and enforce 
a caréful and systematic registration, T'axes being levied 
upon landholders, they were divided by law into several 
‘lasses, with great exactness, and every individual was num- 
bered. Ten families now constitute a pai; ten pat form a 
kia ; ten‘dia make a pao, century, and each of these divisions 





has its appropriate ruler, who watches over his little govern- 
ment, and furnishes to his superior officer annual returns of 


the population of his district. So that, after the regular rou- 
line, the various amounts arrive at Pe-king, and it is the 
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consume foreign manufactures, and her disposition to.a more 
equal and reasonable reception of foreigners. The question 
ePospration and resources is a deeply important one to the 
United States, as it involves ability-to consume, and to pay, 
for our mannfactures.. These two points being settled, it will 
then be time to consider whether our efforts to open amicable 
relations with the court of Pe-king will be successful. We 
propose to give a summary of such parts of the works before 
us as may throw light upon these points, and to deduce such 
conclusions as the premises may warrant 159 

In examining the “Documents Statistiques Officiels,” it 
will be necessary to lay before our readers a summary of the. 
principal facts therein stated, in order ما‎ give due force to the 
arguments for or against their credibility. They- admit, at 
present, of no direct tangible proof, and ne argument can 
compel conviction like a plain, undeniable fact. No foreigner 
has it in his. to know, from his own observation, the 
amount of the population; and the accounts of the natives . 
are, therefore, the only statements that can pretend to accu- 
racy. How far, then, are the official documents to be be- 

The 0 Chinese, which is the eleventh book of the 
great “ Collection of Administrative Statutes of the reignin 
Dynasty of China,"* comprises the Census, the Survey of 
the Land,and the Apportionment of Taxes; the two first 
constituting the nent foundation, upen which the last 
is levied. The three parts form a collection of valuable facts, 
which can be derived from no other source. a? 

The Census is the first and most important. The Law 
and the Commenftry are side by side, and we will endeavor 
to sum up the results, translating only such passages as prove 
the Severn ppeunet in aa عت‎ 5 made, ٠" After 
directing how the registers « عر‎ kept, the decree proceeds 
o declare, that the وم عاب‎ shall be aie by ven hoo, fire- 
places or doors, to be divided into twelve classes, نا‎ it is 
not necessary to specify here,) and to be counted in the fol- 
lowing manner ب‎ The males, who are over sixteen years of 











had Tut-thaing- ing-heel-tien ; of, mndre correctly, Ta-tsing hwuy-teen: Kiouan ix. 
fol 1-98, sechon Houw-peu, administration one Chinese Ghuosineeniie: 
p. O72. ) acl thograp! of Chinese, we shall follow, as fur as practicable, thi 
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rrs roruLatius — THADE — AND THE PROSFECT oF A TREaTy.* 





L POPULATION. 


Is the successive explorations of modern times, there has 
been no portion of the globe accessible by sea, which has 
defied curiosity mort successfully, and been more worthy of 
investigation, than the Empire of China. Its vast resources, 
its mighty population, its “tame and immovable” civiliza- 
٠ tion, and ils pretensions to universal supremacy, have but 
enhanced the interest of its mysterious isolation from other 
nations. Within the last 1 years, the terrible war of which 
it-became the victim, and the consequent opening of its po 
to a general traffic, have made it the ا‎ pesural | ak 
tion. If we add to these sources of interest the reasons that 
have made China a problem of the deepest significance to 
the learned world from the time of Marco Polo, the peculiar- 
ity of her language, the extent of her literature, the research 
of her philosophy, the antiquity of her history, and the light 
thrown upon the early ages of Asia by her annals, enough is 
adduced to prove the Importance of acgurate information 
upon the character of the Chinese population, the resources 
of the empire, and the probable nature of its fature intercourse 
with foreign nations. 

The documents tmnslated by M. Panthier, and the pamph- 
let by Mr. Forbes, contain mich that is necessary to our pur- 
pose upon the statistics of China in reference to the amount 


of population, the nature of the existing trade, her ability to 





* 1. Documents Statistiques Officiels sur I'Empire de ها‎ Chine, traduits du Chi- 
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er currency; but all their expedients and attempts to 
Pus rise in the funds were fruitless; and the Moaaae 
were compelled to abandon China, which they had totally 
ruined by their tchiao, or “ paper money of value.” 

This state of things obliged the emperors of the Ming dy- 
nasty, who succeeded the Mongols, not only not to abolish 
chhaos, but to create a new emission of them. In 1375, 
they issued six different kinds of t papes, viz:— Bills of one 
string, of a thousand deniers, of 600, 300, 200, and 100 cop- 
per pieces; those of a thousand deniers were equivalent to 
one ounce of silver. They prohibited the people's making 
use of gold, silver, or valuable articles to trade with. The 
value of these bills fell at once, and they would only give 
thirteen strings of copper pieces for seventeen in paper. 

_ Tt appears that the frst Ming emperors increased consider- 
ably the quantity of these bills; for in 1448 they had go little 
credit, that they would only give three deniers for one tchAao 
of a string of one thousand. The government thought to 
remedy this aerece af its paper, by م‎ the use of 
copper pieces, and by forcing the people to use only 

bills. ven years sherunics there appeared an oleate, 
which provided that they would collect in the paper curren- 
cy the bar ii of the markets in ‘the two capitals of the 
empire. However, these measures did not produce the de- 
sired effect, and the tchhaos, haying remained in discredit, 
terminated by disappearing from circulation. At least, his- 
gi peg no further mention of them after the year 1445, 

_ The Mandchous, [Mantchoos,] who succeeded the Ming 
لأسا‎ and who are at present the absolute masters of 
hina, have never attempted to issue any paper money 
whatever, 

Note. The paper bills لسر مهو‎ of the Soung-Kin, and 
Mongo] dynasties, were all made of the bark of the tchu tree. 
Those of the first were only sheets لعافتم‎ and authenticated, 
with the government stamps; but those of the Mongols ex- 
hibited other ornaments, The paper which was used by the 
Mings to make their bills, was made from all sorts of plants, 
We find in the work of Father Du Halde, (vol. ij, 163,) 
a figare of one of the paper bills of the time of the Ming. 

: 57 28 8 
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pire under the name of Ain, or Kingdom of Gold. Their 
princes are known in the Arabian and Persian historians, by 
the name of Alfown-khan. The continued wars which laid 
waste all China, had considerably impoverished all the prov- 
inces of that fine country; so that in the year 1155, copper 
having become extremely scarce in the Binedom of Ain, they 
were obliged to establish among them banks for paper bills, 
upon the plan of the kiao-tsn of the Soung dynasty. ‘The 
bills of two, four, eight, and ten strings of a thousand denicr, 
were called farge bills; and the small bills were of 100, 300, 
700, and 900 pieces of copper. Their rate was fixed for 
seven years; and after that term they exchanged the old bills 
for new ones. In all the provinces there were banks, and 
the government retained fifteen pieces of copper for each 
string of one thousand, in order to cover the expense of 
making and registering the bills. 
In the latter half af the 11115 century, the Mongols made 
themselves masters of China, where they ا‎ the dy- 
nasly called Youan, which reigned from 1279 to 1367. Even 
before the entire subjugation of China, Koublai-khan or Chi- 
tsow, the first emperor of that dynasty, had introduced paper 
bills (assignats) among the Mongols, between 1260 and 1263. 
In 1284, he directed the mandarin Lou-chi-joung to present 
to him a plan for the emission of new paper money; but 
that emission did not take place till 1287; and from that 
time the Mongols only increased the quantity of their paper 
bills called pao-tchhao, or paper money of value. | 
Bills of one string, made in the years fchi-youa, 0 
1294,) were substituted for those of five strings, or of 0 
deniers, which a had created during the years tchowng- 
thowng, (1260-1263,) and which were made of the bark of 
the امم‎ tree, (morus papyrifera,) and one foot square, 
Chinese measure. Those of one string of the year tchi-ti, 
(1503-1311,) succeeded those of fcAt-yuan of five strings. 
They were valued at one ounce of pure silver, and the tenth 
part of an ounce of gold. In this manner the government 
had reimbursed, by four per cent. of value, the capital of the 
first emission, and by twenty per cent. that of the second. 
Towards the end of the Youan dynasty, the paper money 
had lost much of its credit; and in 1351 they found them- 
selves obliged again to make changes in their system of pa- 
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created a new paper currency, called Aoet-(st, or convention- 
als. In their origin, these new bills were current only in the 
province of Trhe-kiang and its vicinity; but they were soon 
di = min atect through the whole empire. The Pauper, which 
they used to make them of, was orginally manufactured 
only in the towns of Hoet-tcheou and Tehhi-tcheou of Kiang- 
nan, Ata later period they also made it at Teching-tow-fou, 
in Sze-tchouan, and at Lin-ngan-fou, in the province of 





_ The first Aoei-fsw (conventionals) were equivalent to a 
string of one thousand deniers; but under the reign of Hido- 
tsoung, in L163, they made them of 500, 300, and deniers. 
In five years, that is to say, up to the seventh moon of the 
year 1166, they had issued this paper to the amount of 28,- 
000,000 of ounces; and on the 13th of the eleventh month 
of the same year, thasamount was found to be increased by 
14,600,000 ounces. During the remainder of the reign of 
the Soung dynasty, the quantity of this paper went on con- 
‘stantly increasing. ne 

Besides this, there were also the Aiao-tsw, and some other 
apeper peculiar to the provinces; so that the empire was 

ooded with paper bills, which depreciated from day to day, 

in spite of the different changes and modifications which the 
government thought fit to make in them, in order to enhance 
the currency of them. | 

Finally, in the reign of Ly-tsoung, of the same dynasty, 
and in 1264, the minister Aia-szu-tao, seeing the currency of 
ihe Aoei-tsu so low, and the price of provisions. so high, 
thought it proper to substitute in part for this paper, a new 
description of bills, which he called ya-kouan, or silver obli- 
gations. The hoei-tsu.of seventeen terms, as they were call- 
ed, were entirely abolished; and they took up three of those 
of eighteen terms with one of the new bills, which bore the 
character dia. But, though they received even the torn bills 
in payment of imposts, the minister could not succeed in ef. 
fecting a rise in the currency in the paper issued by the 
treasury, nor a reduction in the price of merchandise, ~ 

While the latter emperors of the Soung dynasty were 
withdrawn into the south of China, the north pari of the 
country found itself under the domination of the Niu-tch 8 
‘people of the Tungnsian race, that had founded a new em- 
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inconvenient” These paper bills were called tehi-tsi, or 

pons, In the reign of Tehin-tsoung, of the Soung dynasty, 
(from 997 to 1022.) this example was followed, and they 
a bills under the name of, kKiao-tsu, or “ exchanges.” 

ese were payable every three years; so that in the space 
of ووه"‎ ents theta’ weal be twenty-two periods of 
payment. Every kiao-fsv was equal to one string of a thou- 
sand deniers, and represented one ounce of pure silver. 
Sixteen of the richest houses directed this financial operation ; 
bat, in the end, the undertakers of it not being in a condition 
to fulfil their engagemetits, they were obliged to become 
bankrupt, which coe occasion to much litigation. The 
Emperor abolished the bills of this company, and took away 
from the individuals the power of issuing paper money, re- 
serving to himself the establishment of a bank for bills, at 
Y-tcheow. > 


Abont the year 1032, there were 1,256,340 ounces in the 
bills called Aiao-fsu, or “exchanges.” In 1068, it was found 
that there were counterfeits of them; and they imposed the 
same punishment on the counterfeiters as for counterfeiting 
the government seals, Ata later period they established, at 
different intervals, banks for the Aiao-tsw bills, in several prov- 
inces of the empire. The bills of one province were not 
current in the others; and they often a the terms of 
payment, and their mode of circulation 

nder the emperor Kao-fsoung, in 1331, they were desirous 
of making a military establishment at Ou-tcheow; but as the 
ne funds arrived with great difficulty, the mandarins, 
who had the direction of that undertaking, proposed te the 
howpoti, or minister of the treasury, to issue some kowan-fsw, 
or securities, with which they might pay the persons who 
fornished provisions for the troops. Prose securilies were 
redeemable at a special office for that purpose; but it appears 
they gave rise to abuses and occasional murmurings among 
the eo Subsequently, similar securities were put in 
errctlation in other provinces of China. 
In 1160 (still ch is the reign of Hao-tsoung) the howpou 


© The first iron , money was make it Chi by the rebel ug rt, انه‎ 
A.D. 36. ‘The ompers aura nt lo be er re oA 
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niers, which is nearly 300 frances. They were current at that 
rate in the palace and among the grandees; but ii seems 
hey never pee as money among the people. 

 Ma-taouan-lin relates, that after the years ta-nie “ 4 
605-617) until the one of the dynasty of the Sow, the 





sae ار وز‎ of affairs in China having reache 





rlat, Sail hos ofa. مرا و و‎ ia tho: مما‎ of 
money: as, little cirenlar pieces of iron, cut pieces of cloth, 


and even f 


At the ning of the reign of the emperor Hia 
of the oan gees or sacha . D,. 807, 1 
having become extremely scarce, ا‎ renewed their prohi- 
bition aguinst making use of vessels and utensils of that 
metaL® The Em also compelled the traders, who ar- 
rived in the ital, and the rich families, generally, to مول‎ 
posit iheir specie in the public chest; and, in order to facili- 
tate trade, y received securities (bons) whieh had a eur- 
ne every ا‎ and to which they gave the name of 
| or “flying money.” However, searcely three 





i had elapsed when they sae obliged, in the capital, to 


suppress the use of this paper; which then was no longer 
current, except in the provinces. 

Thai-tsu, the founder of the Sownge dynasty, and who as- 
cended the throne A. 2, 960, permitted the traders م‎ depos- 
it their silver, and even merchandise, in the different impe- 
rial treasuries; and the securities (bons) which they received 
were called pian-thsian, or or “convenient money.” They re- 
ceived them engerly every where. In the year 997, paper of 
this kind had been isaged add for 1,700,000 ounces of silver: and 
in 1021, there had been an addition to it equivalent to 1 ات‎ 
00 ounces. 

It was in the Chow [Shoo] country, which is now the 
province of Sze-ichhouan, that they introduced for the first 
time a real paper money currency, that js to say, paper bills 
(assignats) substituted for silver, and not guaranteed by any 
pledge whatever. A certain fehang-youne introduced it as 
a substitute for the tron-money, which was too clumsy and 





* fone ee of the Masel crack of الل ياار‎ which was so oflen experienced | in China, 
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great amount of bronze i representing‏ ه 
meney‏ ه Foe, Foe, { Fou) er te ain ree. saints w oh on religion. Accordingly, we find‏ 
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The circumstance, that the Mongols, both in China and 
Persia, made use of paper money, has led some authors to 
think that they were the inventors of it; and the celebrated 
Schloetzer, of Gottingen, published a dissertution under this 
title: The Mongols inventors of paper money in the 117: 
century.* + But this learned man might have avoided giving 
out so hazardous an assertion, if he had read the History of 
Tehinghiz-khan (Jenghiz khan) and of the Mongol dynasty 
in China, composed, on Chinese authorities, by Father Gau- 
bil, and published in 1739, about sixty years before the Me- 
moir of Mr. Schloetzer. In that history (p. 114) is consid- 
ered, the suppression of the ancient paper money, which was 
in use under the Soung dynasty, which reigned in China 
before the Mongols; and there is also mention made of a 
new species of paper bills (assignats) which were substituted 
for the ancient ones, in 1264, by the minister Aia-szw-tao.t 

It seemed to me, that jt would be interesting to investigate, 
in Chinese authors, the date of the invention ph panes money ; 
and my undertaking having been crowned with success, I 
have ‘he honor to offer the result of my researches to the 
Asiatic Society. 

The most ancient financial operation devised by the 
Chinese ministry, in order to meet the public expenditures, 
which had become too great for the revenues of the state, has 
its date in the year 119 before the Christian era, and in the 
reign of the emperor Ou-ti, of the great Han dynasty. At 
that period they introduced the phi-pi [pronounced phee-pee] 
or values in skins, which were pieces of the skins of certain 
white deer, that were fed in the interjor park of the palace. 
They were a foot square, Chinese measure, and were orna- 
mented with extremely delicate paintings and embroidery. 
Every prince or grandee, and even the members of the im- 
peclal amily, who wished to make theircourt to the emperor, 
or who were invited to ceremonies or repasts in the palace, 
were obliged to cover with one of these skins the screen 
(tablette) which they held before their faces in the presence 
of the “son of heaven.’ The minister of the emperor's 
household had fixed the price of these phi-pi at 40,000 de- 


‘a. Schloetzer kritisch-bistorische Nebenstunden. Goettingen, 1797, in Sve, p. 
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STORY OF PAPER MONEY IN CHINA. 
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"Tria a.common remark, that the ingenious Chinese bad anticipated the Europe- 


“ans, by many centuries, in three of the most important discoveries — the mariner's 


' are, that pop money, in the modern financial sense of the term, has been weed 


by them em at various periods, from so early a date as the tenth century. 


٠ “Phe following interesting article was drawn up by thateminent Chinese scholar, 


Kiaproth, who died not long ago. It is taken from original Chinese works, of es- 
tablished authority ; and, to those persons, who wish to know the real history of 
this curious portion of our race, as well as to the political economist, it certainly 
presents a collection of facis of the greatest interest and importance 

. Thave, in the translation, omitted the notes contmining the particular references to 
the Chinese works cited by Mr. Kiaproth, and which ore notall familiarly known to 
every student of Chinese ; but [here subjoin the titles and volumes of the works, 
for the use of those who may wish to consult them: Szu-ki, vol. xxx; Thoong- 
kian-kang-mou, vol. iv, and the Manichoo edition of the same; Wea-hian-thoung- 
kao, vols. viii. and ix: Khian-chu-pi-khao, vol iii; Thoung-kinn-kang-mou-sig- 
pan, vol. xiii, and the Mantchoo edition, same volume ; vol. xxi, Mantchoo transla- 
reat vol. xv, Mantchoo translation; Thoang-kinn ming-seu-kang-mou, vole iL 

nal vii. 


5 2 
ميو 


[Translated from the Paris Journal Amatigue, vol. i. .م‎ 27 : for November, 1822] 
ON THE ORIGIN OF PAPER MONEY. 


HY M. £LAPEOTH. 


Tae celebrated traveller Marco Polo, of Venice, was the 
first person who made known in Europe the existence of the 
paper money, which was used at that period by the Mongols, 
who were the masters of China. These same Mongols af- 
terwards introduced it into Persia: in which country their 
paper bills (assignats) were called djaow or djaw, a word 
evidently derived from the Chinese tchhad, which means the 
fame thing.* 


_ = = — — ——————$—————————— 
© This Chinese word (or character) fa com ed of Ln, n 4. a 
and it means, the np ta dle (that is, ay Wier ks omsonaliee 


it means fo take ف‎ to pe i one’ ae 
We have followed the Brooch ia the ساس سي‎ Chinen eeety of another — 
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serve the remembrance of most of the great events determin- 
ing the destiny of the nation, without giving undue prom- 
inence to matters which concerned classes of society, depre- 
ciated by themselves as inferior and not worthy of account, 
and especially their chief rivals, the warrior and regal caste, 
whose ge y they would be most reluctant to celebrate. But 
to the addhists the affairs of kings were of the highest mo- 
ment, and as they deeply sympathized in the growth of their 
power, even when Lote hire to sway it to their own 
advantage, they would be disposed to treasure with the ereat- 
est care the remembrance of the events by which it was 
obtained: and the concern they professed for the general wel- 
fare of the people, would lead heal to take note also of events 
of silly sero interest. Hence we find, that the proper 
history of India opens with the promulgation of Buddhism, 
and that every Buddhist nation has annals, which have a 
claim to the name of history, far superior to that of the epic 
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jsm, could not fail to be attended: with a quickening 
sensé of power ‘in the human soul itself, and of a 
destiny belonging to it, than to be the merely mechani- 





of the 






eal organ of an. rossing Deity. It would be in vain to 

object, that Buddhist doctrine makes all things to be unreal 
‘except the great Svabhava: for no human being could long 
hesitate, between consistency with an abstruse metaphysical 






ion on the one hand, and acquiescence in the prompt- 
‘instinctive feeling on the other, that there is a sellf- 
timan nature. Nor should the inanity of the 
5 serfection to which the soul ‘ae attain, according to 
the Buddhist notion, be supposed to be an objection to this 
- view of the influence of Buddhist philosophy in calling forth 
the ‘instinctive sense of power: for besides, that real acquisi- 
* tions of knowledge and moral discipline are made requisite 
for the attainment of Nirvana, it really matters not how 
trifling or inane the object may be, homan nature is prone 
to assert its privilege of spontaneous action, éven for a prize 
awhich basin itself nothing stimulating. Nor, again, does the 
emanation-system of the Bnddhists take away the faculty 
‘of originating action: for itis evident from the calls, which 
the moral precepts of Buddhism address to mankind to exert 
‘and discipline themselves, that human actions are not in- 
eluded, at least, practically, in that system of fatality. 

But the principle of the inherent capability of man, as 
‘gtch, was not only fitted to lead those, who had been disei- 
D ined to a mystical ive surrender of individuality under 

Srahmanism, to throw off that bondage, but may also be 














io have exerted no slight influence in quickening 
the buman soul to cast off old habits of barbarism, by giving 





scope and direction to the consciousness of a capacity of 
improvement; and the impression which Buddhism has 
made upon rode nations is to be explained, partly, by this 
consideration. | ‘ 

A result of the general elevation of society effected by 
Buddhism, is seen in its creation of history. In India, while 
Brahmanism held undisputed sway, there were indeed tra- 
ditions of the past handed down by the epic bards: but so 
blended with mythology were these traditions, that their his- 
torical meaning-was obscured, or obliterated, The only 
memorialists were of that caste, which could not justly pre- 
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those, who, so far as there existed any intercourse between 
themselves and the inhabitants of India, were held in con- 
tempt by the Brahmans, as Mletchtchhas, or Barbarians, — 
onteasts from all participation in their religious knowledge, 
and aie enjoy their institutions. The Buddhists 
appearing as befrienders. of these despised foreigners, whom 
they so zealously sought out in their homes, in order to 
instruct them, had the ‘great advantage of a striking contrast 
لبت ل‎ sre افاي اي‎ ibe = others, and the 
aughty, unsympathizing, despiteful spirit of “the Brahmans. 
A leading xa dr of acne walk ts Buddhists, equally 
pertinent here, to whatever motive it may be referred, is this: 

sidan م‎ 

Whatever misery is in the world, it has all arisen from a wish 

for dur own welfare.”‏ اس 










3. Another reason which may be assigned for the exten- 
sive propagation of Buddhism is, that, as its distinctive 
peculiarities are philosophical, and not derived from نه‎ 

ticular mythological conceptions, it could take to itself 
any mythology, which it found established with this, or the 
other nation, and under that cover insinuate its principles 
the more effectually. 

4. Baddhism asserted for humanity an essential quality 
and worth, in opposition to the arbitrary distinctions of caste. 
There was, indeed, from the first, a clerical order among the 
Buddhists; yet such was its constitution, that it operated 
rather as an inducement, than as a bar to general effort, to 
reach the higher attainments of which the soul was supposed 
to be اي‎ for emulation was quickened by the admis- 
sion to its privileges, on equal footing, of all ranks of social 
life; and the prospect held out to all alike, who should conse- 
crate themselves to its moral and intellectual training, was 
one well adapted to inspire ambition, whether the state of 
sanctity pretended to be connected with such consecration 
was considered, or the powerful influence over others, and 
the opening of wide fields for its exertion in missionary en- 
terprise, which was actually associafed with becoming 8 
Bhikkha. 006 

That separation, too, of human nature from pantheistic 
absorption in the Deity, which is a fundamental principle of 
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few reasons, which have oocurred to me, for the rapid spread- 
ing of this religion in India, and its wide diffusion abroad. 
1. Buddhism elevated the regal dignity. One of the most 
‘ancient traditions of Central India, preserved in the fiction 
of the avaliraof Vishnu, as Parasurama, or Kama of the club, 
refers lo a primitive strife between the Brahmans, and the 
Kshattriyas, or warrior caste, which ended in victory to the 
Brahmans. The ار ع‎ under Brahman institu- 
-knowledged superiority of the spiritual caste. Theocracy, in 
a certain sense, has been the form of the state. But with the 
Buddhists, the king was the proper ruler of the land, inas- 
touch as they looked to him for countenance against the jeal- 
ousy of the Brahmans: and the result was a mutual depend- 
ence, which tended to strengthen both the royal authority and 
the cause of the new sect;—quite like that confederacy of 
ang 2nd: peoe>. tens Se eater من وس مااع‎ 
arly times of European history, when those two powers of 
the state, with seeming contrariety of interest, for awhile 
made common cause with each other against their common 
enemy. ‘This parallel might be carried further; for the spir- 
itual pow of the Buddhists, fostered by royal favor, subse- 
quently rose to such a height, that it controlled the sovereign: 
just as royalty in Europe availed itself against popular 
rights of that preeminence which it had obtained only by the 
temporary union of the will of the people with it. ee 
we do not find that the principle of deference to civil au- 
‘thority, which contributed to gain for the followers of 
Buddha that position which they acquired in India, actuated 
them to the same extent in the measures they adopted to es- 
tablish themselves in other countries: for,not to speak of the 
ibsence of an ancient priestly domination in most of the 
foreign countries where Buddhism was introduced, against 
which the civil 00 might have been invoked for protec- 
tion, —the Buddhist clerical. order itself had become tinged 
with priestcraft, at the very time when their system was hirst 
propagated out of India; and this managing spirit seems 
constantly to pare gathered strength, of itself, and by the 
concurrence ol circumstances,as Buddhist proselytianm. enc 
larged its bounds. د‎ 
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with them the books, the sacred images, the ritual, and estab- 
lished the monastic usages, which caused the manners of the 
inhabitants to be changed."* Ki-pin, which is mentioned 
also in the itinerary of Chy-fa-bian, is supposed to be the 
same with Aopyr7 of the classical geographers, or the coun: 
try watered by the most western branch of the Indus, called 
Kexpis, and has been identified with the neighborhood of 
the cities of Ghizneh and Kandahar. The history of Japan 
by Kaempfer, from native authorities,. of the “ spread- 
ing of the foreign Pagan Budsdo worship,” in the sixth cen- 
tury, in consequence of the arrival there of “idols, idol- 
carvers, and priests from several countries beyond sea:”— 
which points again to the same period hinted at in the 
account of the first propagation of the religion of Buddha on 
this island, and is امي‎ Fas connected with the circum- 
stances in which the Buddhists found themselves, at that time, 
in India and on its western borders.t . 
It-is to be expected that the sources of knowledge on 
this whole subject, here 1 لدت‎ in a meagre outline, will 
be greatly multiplied within a few years, when it will be 
safe to go more into the detail, and: the principal facts may be 
betier established. Certain writers have entertained notions,. 
in regard to the influence of Buddhism upon the Scandinavian 
mythology, and upon the civilization of the Indian races in 
the central part of our own country, which, though as yettoo 
visionary to receive any more than this passing notice, may 
be found to embody some important historical truth, Our 
own countrymen in the east, of various professions, enjoy 
»pportunities of collecting materials respecting the doctrines, 
zation of the Buddhists, which we hope they will not 
neglect to improve. But enough has been ascertained to 
excite our astonishment at the power of Buddhism, to pro- 
rate itself amid every variety of national culture, spirit, 
ae temperament | will therefore suggest, very briefly, a 
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ehth century, are probably ‘a remnant of the Buddhists, 

who, by com he nise and concealment, escaped the vengeance 

of the Bra ma ns.* ١ 

"The occasion of the extirpation of Buddhism from the Indus- 
ountry, is hinted at in the language of Hiuan-thsang, who 


RN ee ‘the Panjab, and the eastern borders of Afghanistan: 


@ All these countries are uncivilized, the inhabitants gross, 


gage barbarous.” For of a part of this very same 
egion thus characterized, Chy-fa-hian observes: “the lan- 
guage of Central India is there aa without any variation. 
‘he dress of the people, and their manner of taking food, are 
also similar ما‎ those of Central India. The law of Buddha 
is extremely honored there :” and this discrepancy of state- 
ment between two travellers, who each spent many years in 
making their observations, and whose credibility is unques- 
tioned, can only be explained by supposing an inroad of 
barbarians, which had altered the character of the country, 
since the earlier traveller's visit to it.} We know, too, from 
the history of the Arabs, that the ‘Turks, whose invasions of 
the eastern aia ee. Persian empire had 
been rep ated rom the age of Cyrus, were opposed to the 
arms of the followers of Mananimed in Afghanistan, in the 
latter half of the seventh century, 
“Within the period of the decline of Buddhism in the coun- 
try about the Indus, as fixed by comparison of the narratives 
of Chy-fa-hian and the other Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, is 








the date, which a Chinese historian, who lived about the 
commencement of the seventh century, has assigned to the 

troduction of Buddhism into Japan; and the same author- 
ity gives us the highly interesting information, that it was 
brought there from a country near to the Indus on the western 





side. “Formerly,” says the historian, “the religion of 


Buddha did not exist in this country (Fou-sang, or Japan.) 
Tt was in the fourth of the years T'a-ming, of the reign of 
Hiao-wou-ti of the dynasty of the Soung (A. D. 418) that 
five pi-khieou (Bhikkhus,) of the country of Ki-pin, went to 
Fou-sang, and spread there the law of Buddha: they brought 





® The best sources to be consulted respecting the Jnins, are 201111 7 
Reeearthes, 4t0. vol, ix. aed Transactions of the Re | Asiatic Sc pag 
sinand Ireland. Voli © ayal Asiatic Soe, of Great Brit- 
1 Comp. Foé Koué Ki, p. 351, with thid pp. 45, 46 
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. be the head-quarters of Brahmanism. But we have accounts 
of two other Chinese pilgrims,named Soung-yun and Hivan- 
thsang, who, the one in A. D. 502, and the other between 
A. D, and 650, traversed the same countries which were 
visiied by Chy-fa-hian; and these show, that in the course 
of two centuries since Chy-fa-hian’s tour was ended, and معنا‎ 
pinning:4 early as with the sixth century, the Brahmans had 

een gaining the upper hand in India, and that Buddhism had 
declined also in the countries to the west of the Indus." To 
all this may be added, that the decisive overthrow of Budd- 
hism in India is to be attributed to the influence of a philoso- 
pher, named Kumarila Bhatta, who lived, as is sufficiently 
well ascertained, in the seventh century. The final rallying 
of Brahmanism against its formidable antagonist, seems to 
have been accomplished by this philosopher, through a sim- 
plifieation of the grounds of religious belief. ‘The Mimansa, 
a system of philosophy of which he is the princi pel expositor, 
assumes the Védas for its foundation, and lays itself out to 
ascertain the meaning of Scripture. Properly speaking, it is 
no philosophy, but rather a system of exposition; and it al- 
lowa of no proofs, except by inference from association, com- 
parison of resemblances, presumption from implication, and 
oral communication.} These stricter principles, while they 
drew the line of demarkation more definitely between the 
old orthodox creed, and all schemes of religion which had 
diverged from it, would, of course, place the subtle vagaries 
of Buddhism in the most unfavorable light A royal decree 
is said to have gone forth: “ Let those who slay not, be slain, 
the old man amongst the Bauddhas, and the babe; from the 
bridge of Rama, (the strait between the continent and Ceylon,) 
to the snowy mountains (the Himalaya.”) It cannot, then, 
be far from the truth to say, that, from the middle of the fifth 
century, Buddhism began to be overpowered in India, and in 
the Indus country, and that the profession of this religion 
was not tolerated in Hindustan after the seventh century. 
The sect of the Jains, who are still found in some parts of 
India, and whose existence there may be traced back to the 


٠ See غم‎ Root Ki. Introd, p. 44-46, and Appendix IL | 
t See Prefice to Sanakrit and English diet sree eae Calcutta, 
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tog ve a new impulse to كلل‎ religion of Buddha in China. 


fteen years was this devout i is abroad, in Tartary, 
India, the country beyond the Indus, Ceylon, and the In- 
dian Archipelago; and after his return a critical digest of 
Buddhist doctrines and precepts was made by him, with the 








aid of an Indian Pandit, from the books, traditions, and ob- 





ervations collected on his way. ‘The first general transla- 
tion into Chinese of the Buddhist wid earn Dye made in 
A.D. 418, under the Tzin dynasty, and was probably a re- 
‘sult of Chy-fa-hian’s exploring tour. Another translation, 
“which is the one now in use in China, was made A. D. 695, 


‘one of the Thang emperors, by a friar of Khotan, — an 





‘age of persecution and laxity having intervened since Chy- 


scriptural code of the Buddhists anew, from sources existing 

‘Thave thas endeavored to mark some of the most promi- 
nent events in the history of Buddhism, and have glanced at 
nearly every country where it has been propagated. Before 
0 this sketch, however, 1 must notice more distinctly 
the last great era of Buddhist history,—that of its extirpa- 
tion in the country of its origin, and in the Indus-land, where 
it once took such deep root. Ithas been seen fromthe Maha- 
vanso, that in the latter part of the fifth century, the Brahmans 
ef Central India were actively engaged in combating the 
Buddhists. Another authority, entirely independent of that, 
acquaints us, that in the year A. D. 495, the Patriarch of the 
Indian Buddhists transferred his seat to China, and that the 
succession was continued no longer in India.t From the 
whole narrative of the Chinese pilgrim, Chy-fa-hian, we fur- 
ther learn, that, up to the commencement of the filth century, 
there was no open hostility between the Brahmans and Budd- 
hists, even in the city of Benares, which was afterwards to 


fa-hian’s return, which made it necessary to establish the 





+ Fo? Kout Ki. Introd. pp. 40, 41, اث‎ : Recherches ser les langues Tartores, 
نمه : 371 ع‎ Mélanges Asiatiques, par M. Abel-Rémusat, 1.190, 131. The original dis- 
ا‎ of Text and Commentary in the Buddhist Scriptures, expressed in the Ti- 
beian version, by the division into عر‎ aor Stahgyur, is aleo indicated in the 
Chinese translation by the classification into works of the higher course and works of 
the lower cours, the legendary explanation of the Atthakath’ being regarded os a 
preparation for the Tripitakan itself, As to the language of the originals, from which 
tbe Chinese versions were made, Retmusat affirms it to be “certain, that all the 


sacred books of the Chinese Buddhists were translated immediately from the Se 
krit into Chinese.” See note *, م‎ 111. macietely from the Sens- 
+ See Extract from the Japones Enryelgpedia, in Mélanges Asiatiques, ١ p. 195 
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,; without action, thougif, or desire, that the inquiry 
apes itself, whether Lao-tsen, the author of the Tao-doe- 
‘twine, Whose age was the same with that of Buddha, can 
have had communication with the Indian sectary, or whether 
the coincidence of their principles is to be ascribed to revul- 
sion from a system of pantheism known to both, or whether 
Buddhism was imported into China far more anciently than 
has been supposed, Jt is true, that the ‘Tao-sse, perceiving 
the rapid progress of Fo-thou-fchhing’s proselytism, regarded 
owe as a dangerous rival, but jealousy withont pride prefers 

1ere the points “agreement ler قر توميس‎ 

of “differenee.® A school was founded by Fo-thou-tehhi 
which handed down the Buddhist doctrines among the Chi- 
nese, But within a century, the disciples of Buddha were 
afflicted with severe disasters from poli itieal convulsions, مه‎ 
that their faith almost expired, while they neglected to oab- 
اميت‎ the precepts of their religion, and their sacred. texts 
. ed or mutilated. It was in consequence of this 
au ‘of things, that Chy-fa-hian, at the close of the fourth 
itary, went on his pilgrimage into foreign Buddhist coun- 
tries, of which the results are so invaluable at the ge day, 
هه‎ a monument of thas“ تافنق‎ age of Buddhism. The 
information he obtained respecting the local traditions of 
Buddha's life and death, and the Scriptures and established 
institutions of the Buddhists, had also the effect, at the time, 


* There isa singular tradition. in the Histoire de la Ville de Khoten, p.20, that ata 
short distance from the city of Khotan“ is the place, where Lao-teeu, having con- 
veried the barbarians to his doctrive, became himself Buddha ; 5 god Chinese trm- 
dition bas much ها‎ say of the j agate oir Lao-tseu in countries far west of China. 
AK vet very ingenious Memoir waa written by M. Hémosat, to prove that the trigram- 
matic» اين‎ used) the "Tao-sse,—= I HLWEL —had مم‎ signification 
im the shinese language, fa ated a rendering of the sound of the Hebrow 

his logical cochasions | reference to the traditions 

| | disting ished living AL Stanis- 
ea fie, in a recent work has ehown, from the commen لعل 1س يا‎ ao-sse philoso- 
as Onioens second century before Christ, that the mystic symbol has a distinet meaning 
Chinese tongue, and professes to have diseovered that the journeys of Lao- 
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carried itheleactigion into the Celestial Empire, even before 
our era; more ially as-we find itto have been common, 
in later times, for Buddhist Mendicants of the cloisters of 
; to be employed in political negotiations with the 
Chinese empire." During the first three or four centuries, 
were constantly on the way from China 
to India, and the eastern the Sassanidan empire, 
to obtain instruction in the ith of Buddha, and to collect 
the books of the reli ion; and a missionary zeal carried 
man afar — iat The first great era of the 
n of Buddhism among the Chinese, early in the 
century, was owing to the influence of an’ Indian 
Buddhist, named Poshoutehhing. or Purity of Buddha, who, 
by adroitly availing himself of a knowledge of the powers of 
nature, to effect the semblance of miracles of healing and of 
: ais م‎ the dead to life, and by fortunate predictions and 
wd auguries, and the so-called eso ha en sight, gained 
oti 3 of the popular | ا‎ But the s x gi of 
Confucius was deeply rooted in the | minds of the 
nation, and the opposition to Buddhism on the part of the 
Confucians made it odious to the Tartar prince, at whose 
٠ court Po-thou-tchhing had been received. The conception of 
virtue asa sort of social propriety, the putting away of the 
idea of deity as unessential, and: the giving up of a — 
يعدو اق لوس‎ which belong to the doctrine of the 
nese. جمد بجي سمس مضه‎ dieeotiv opposed to the spirit of 
Indian. eligion, and more especially to the principles of Budd- 
hism. Another philosophy, however, which was cherished 
by # certain class of the thinking Chinese, though not distin- 
guishing the man of letters, as an adherence to the Confu- 
cian system did, the T'ao-doctrine, may have prepared the 
way for the reception of Buddhism by the more instructed; 
for it so nearly resembles the Buddhist philosophy in its 
fondamental idea, Tao, which it defines to be something 
nameless, deprived of action, thought, judgment, ttelligence, 
the occasion but not the cause of created existence ; and in 
the view it gives of the highest perfection as an absolute qui- 
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christianity was known so early on that island. Had M. 
Rémusat been acquainted with the contents of the-Mahavan- 
so, which was first-published several years alter he wrote the 
passage above quoted, he would not have so far countenanced 
the opinion, that the: similarities between the Buddhist insti- 
tutions, as observed in Tibet, and those of his own church, 

to دا‎ sling of the former upon the 
latter. The. truth iteatentoces.thatsthe Buddhist and the 
Papal ecclesiastical systems have something common in 
their essence, which produced similar developments, without 
any connection, between them; and that when they were 
brought into contact, as in ‘Tibel, the recognition of the for- 
eign system by the Buddhists, as kindred with their own, in 
certain particulars, led. to actual imitation of it بايد 01 فد‎ 
that the resemblance became yet. more marked. We can, 
however, discover a reason, why the element of temporal 
authority, as founded upon spiritual prerogatives, should have 
come to its culminating point in Buddhism precisely when 
ins he pel صا‎ + the influence of any i oP is 

ey of the Mongol emperors, which nat em 
وبمك اده و‎ their vieegerents over a conquered 0 who 
won have the highest power to sway the popular will, on ' 
account of the religious reverence paid to them by the nation, 
The Grand Lamas of Tibet were never wholly independent 
of the Mongols, even in spiritual matters; but their spiritual 
authority was made to a the interests of the empire 
by its union with a temporal power based upon it. 

The Mongols were the great patrons of Buddhism in 
China. In the thirteenth century, Koblai Khan brought a 
large part of China under the Mongol sceptre, and his reign 
was the period of the glory of the religion of Buddha in that 
country. It had its votaries there, however, previously, dur- 
ing many centuries. ‘The date ordinarily assigned to its in- 
troduction, which was first stated. by Deguignes on Chinese 
authority, is ,لل عف‎ 65,* But since it has been shown, that 
the influence of Buddhism had probably extended to Kho- 
tan, as early atleast as the end of the first century before 
Christ, moe that political relations began to. arise eke 
Khotan and China not far from that time; we can | 
hesitate to believe, that the propagandism of the Buddhists had 
ee fra ee cae ee ae ee الات‎ 


٠ See Histoire Générale des Huns, &c, par M. Deguignes. i p30. Paris, 1795 
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It is not surprising, that the Jesuits imagined a work of 
the Devil in the near “resemblance of the institutions, which 
sonstitute the exterior form of the worship of the Grand La- 
ma, to those of the Roman church.” “Chez les Tartares, 
en effet,” says Abel-Rémusat, “on retrouve un pontife souve- 
vatriarches chargés du gouvernement spirituel des 
srovinees, un conseil de lamas supérieurs, qui se réunissent 
en conclave pour élire le pontife, et dont les insignes méme 
resemblent & ceux de nos cardinaux, des couvens de moines 
etde religieuses, des. pri¢res pour les morts, la confession 
auriculaire, l'intereession des saints, le jeine, le baisement 
des pieds, les litanies, les processions, ’eau lustrale.” The 
same writer goes on to say: “'Tous ces rapports embarras- 
sent peu ceux qui sont persuadés, que le christianisme a éte 
autrefois fort repandu dans la Tartarie ; il leur semble evident, 
jue les institutions des lamas, qui ne remontent pas au dela 
iu xiiime siéele de notre ere, ont été calqués sur les notres, 
Liexplication est un peu plus difficile dans le systéme con- 
traire, parcequ’il fandroit avant tout pronver la haute antiqui- 
te du pontifical, et des pratiques lamaiques.”* That a 
knowledge of Christianity and of institutions associated with 


















it, may have been disseminated in Tariary in the thirteenth 


century, is indeed easily conceivable, from the known extent 
of the conquests of Tchinggis-khan and his successors, which 
drew many stran to their court from nominally Christian 
countries, from the zeal of the Nestorian missionaries, and 
of those sent out by St. Louis, and from the readiness of the 
| emperors to give free scope, within their dominion, 
to all forms of faith and worship. But what M. Rémusat 
justly considered essential to the explanation of the resem- 
blances in question, on other ground than that of imitation of 
the Roman Church, the proof of the high antiquity of the 
Buddhist pontificate and the lama usages, is in part afforded 
by the progress which Buddhism made in manifesting its 
principles in Ceylon; for we see, that there the Buddhist ec- 
elesiastics were inclined to usurp power: in the state, that a 
matured monastic institution was established, that proces- 
sions were the most common ceremony of religious worship 

and that auricular confession was in use, before the close of 
the sixth century; and there is not the least evidence that 


0 See Rechervbes sur les langues Tartarce. Disc. Prelim: pe 
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shinggis-khan, in the thirteenth century, temporal and 
spiritual power were first بردي بد‎ eee the recog- 
nized head of the clerical order of the uddhists, on his معنا‎ 
elevated to the rank of a sub-king in Tibet, then in- 
cluded within the empire of the Mongols for so is to be 
the message of the conqueror to one of the Lamas 

of Tibet, which tradition. has handed down in these laconic 
terms: “ Twas minded to call thee عه اطاط‎ my race of world- 
ly business is not run, I have not called thee. From here. I 
trust to thee, defend thou me from there.”"* After the middle 
of the thirteenth centary, when Buddhism had oracle 


wee among the Mongols themselves, a grandson 
chinggis-khan made the Grand Lama of Tibet “king of 
the doctrine in the three lands,” that is, Grand Lama, or 
Patriarch of the religion of Buddha for the whole empire; 
and, at the same time, this spiritual chief of the Buddhist 
religion was treated as having the prerogative of dis- 
pensing temporal power by consecration, just as the sove- 
reigns of Europe, before the Reformation, were wont to re- 
ceive their crowns and the unction of royalty at the hands 
of the Roman Pontifft Under the dynasties which succeed- 
ed the brief period of the Mongol empire, there seems to have 
been an increased parade of veneration for the Buddhist Pa- 
triarchs, while at the same time less power was in their hands, 
In these circumstances the ecclesiastical system of Buddhism 
reached that acme of absurdity, the lama-worship, which. first 
became known to Europeans, through the Jesuit miasion- 
aries. 








, p- y be fru an extract fom iy عي‎ 

ote ade 7 bh “Bogda ‘Trohin is 
م‎ first of these erica when 

ma, with the following order: Be Hie thoa 

eno and in fature; | “iL become Master and Provider of 

h : عت مطدف‎ rites of ‘the religion s pert ef the اطاط لامي طاهاة‎ ; 

” | See 3. S.pp. 115,119, and note, Ber The oper rignificalion of Lacon is, One 
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js the proper Tibetan form of Lanka, — and the fact, 
ne alphabet of Tibet, with which we are acquainted, 
wed for sacred purposes, has clearly a صب يضف‎ to 

ye Akehara Buddha of Java, which probably came from 

‘eylon, ‘The establishment of Buddhism on a firm footing 
Po Pibet seems to have dated from about the middle of the 
eventh century, (A. D. 639-641,) when Srongdsan, as it is 






0 |, married two princesses, the one of eae other of 
“contami pra م‎ betan court 
collections of Buddhist: 


large books, as well as images of 
‘Buddha. This was the era of the first general translation of 
the sacred writings of the Buddhists into Tibetan, and of the 
ypriation to its object, on am extensive scale, of ١ the عله‎ 
shal t imported from India. A commission was appointed, 
consisting of an Indian Pandit, two Nepalese teachers, one 
Chinese, and a Tibetan, to translate “the books of doctrine 
‘and the ritual,” which consequently were possessed, in part, 
in each) of the | languages of the f interpreters : ‘and 
though this would not of itself justi y the: inference: that 
مكرمع‎ of ihem were in San skrit, yet the late discovery 
of Sanskrit Buddhist books in Nepal, from which a por- 
tion of the Tibetan version appears to have been made, is 
at once a strong presumption in favor of it, and a confirma- 
tion of this whole account of the embodying of the Buddhist 
writings in the Tibetan language.” By this translation of the 
“words of. Buddha,” “the sun of the religion was made to 
rise upon the dark land of Tibet.’ Yet that development 
of Buddhism, which seems to have been peculiar to Tibet, 
or See eebe rite reectred for a Inter Ee. Under the Mongol 

















الس يي of”‏ مداع نه Tibetan Ben cons r, or‏ هه 
h re vlurnen, and the ‘Suchet in two himdred aod twenty-five‏ فوت صا meet,‏ 
volumes The ‘ebay probal Capone mad 2 subject to the Atthakathi of Ceylon.‏ 
equivalent to Tripitakan, and‏ ها The former m sometimes cal‏ 
comprehends the three "ituiees Dalene Vinaya, Ds Do, or Sitrs, and Chhos-non-‏ 
im Abhidbirma See Ana of the sacred works. b Ceomna de Korte,‏ 


7 or r 3 1 ب‎ 
شا لني يرسيس سين ا فيطس بيدا بيت سرس وب‎ 
= A veade aloe 3 Tibetan tranalations were 0 Sron ا دسحي‎ 
“ead Cher pla sng aoe suppression of Paddhisen in Tibet, when many 
oft Bo Baht boy he : 8 / 0 صا‎ from بومتتمأدعماء‎ * the sacred 
Haars Bi naw " Werte trabels! Fan ece) 
8, 5. .م‎ 3, and pole, p. 300, Comp. pp. 363, Wo. lesnatic of Hindustan, “See 
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are said to have appeared in a mysterious manner; and itis 
added, that they were | 1 as sacred treasures, unex- 
plained in respect to their origin or their real value, until 
A. D. 632; when the reigning sovereign, named Srongdsan 

bo, sent to India to obtain an يي‎ in which aed 
Tibetan language might be written, for the urpose o 
spreading re religion ie Buddha in that écantey > But it is 
evident, that whatever knowledge of Buddhism may have 
existed in Tibet previously to this period, in the seventh 
century, it had not been acquired from any books of that re- 
ligion; for then the alphabet of such books would certainly 
have been adopted at once for the Tibetan language, when 
the object’ was to clothe the sacred words of Buddha in a 
more intelligible form; and there would have been no occa- 
sion to send abroad for an alphabet. Nor does tradition say, 
that itwas any part of 0 design in sending to India, 
to obtain a key to those books, which, it is pretended, had 
been so carefully treasured for nearly three centuries, and 
which, if that had been the case, he would certainly have 
made it his first object to decypher, when he was seeking an 
alphabet for his native tongue. Most probably, therefore, the 
Buddhist books were first brought into Tibet in the seventh 
century, and the story of their previous introduction and 
preservation was a state trick, designed to give them more 
authority in the view of the people. We have only to suppose 
that the Buddhist religion had become, a short time before, 
somewhat known, pee had already produced a movement in 
favor of civilization, which, according to tradition, took place 
in the reign of Srongdsan Gambo, and it will appear quite 
likely that this sovereign sought to procure an alphabet for 
the Tibetan, with a view to the mr promulgation of the 
religion newly introduced. His sending to India may have 
been merely because that land was famous in the north as a 
home of learning, or it may indicate that Buddhism was 
brought from thence into Tibet. One story gives the partic- 
ular circumstance, that the mission deputed by Srongdsan 
Gambo went as far as to Southern India, with which coin- 
cides the account of native authors, that the most ancient 
sacred character used in Tibet was the Landsha,—a name 


* Seo Ssanang Secteen, pp. 25, 27, 29, 31, and notes, pp. 325 - Se. 
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ihe Chinese authors, of which, according to Rémusat, the 
‘Sanskrit origm may still be recognized. e further know, 
that at the time of the Mongol conquest, Khotan had been 
Jong a centre of Buddhist influence; for the Buddhists of 
countries further to the east were then wont to make pilgrim- 
“ages thither, to inquire after the sacred books, and the tradi- 
ions of their religion.* § The period of the introduction of 
‘a certain tradition, which was current in Khotan in the time 
of the Chinese dynasty of the Thang, may afford the desired 
clue. - The tradition is, that the sine of Khotan was mi- 
raculonsly descended from the deity Pi-chamen, which, if it 
has any foundation in fact, scarcely be interpreted to 
signify less than that the civil state had’ been established 
under Buddhist influence. But-we have the information of 
oa Chicese as that from the a Wouti of the 
dynasty of the Han, an emperor whose reign was from 
Fc tuo to B. C, 87, Khotan began to have Solitioal rela- 
tions with China, and that the succession of its princes. was 
not afterwards interrupted, down to the age of the Thang ;+ 
consequently, the tradition respecting the establishment of 
the principality must refer to a period as remote, at the ver 
least, as the close of the first century before our era; and, 
uch beyond this there is ground only for conjecture, it is 
orthy of remark, that the tradition relates to an event, which 
might very naturally have been connected with the expul- 
sion of the Turushkas from Cashmere, about 13. © 249. 
Within what limits the religion of Buddha anciently spread 
in Northern Asia, or to -what extent it still exists there, is not 
000 rae far . ai et its influence has 
‘been most Huily felt in Tibet and Mongolia, which, 
under the great Mongol emperors, were united jnto one 
Buddhist diocese. Its history in these countries, therefore, 











has claims upon our attention. 

According to a tradition of the Mongols, the foundation of 
Buddhism, in Tibet, was laidin A. D. 367, when certain bolt 
and objects held in veneration by the Buddhists as emblems, 





1 3 5 F , 0 كي‎ 
: 0 See Fiat de la Ville de Khotan, preface, and Riticr's Erdkunde yon Asia, 
“4 See tte do ها‎ V.de Khoten, pp. 37-40, and pp. 1 asd 3ك‎ 


Bay ing Recherches sur les langues Tartares, par 11 Abol-Rémisst Paris, 162), 
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reign, for the most part, sect rs Cashmere was in’ the 
power of the Bias, of great fame for their roaming 
1 “more graphic ns of Buddhist Mendi- 






cants, zealous rating their religion, could 
peed have مس‎ ane sams it clearly appears, that the 
on of Buddha was dominant in Cashmere under that 


Bavit is نات يا‎ account “of the اسيم‎ that race of 
princes, that reference is here made toit. The great geog- 
rapher, Carl Ritter, s on peer may have been a Bactrian, 
or'Geto-Seythian ‘T ish tribe of the north;¢ and perhaps 
rh them, when their dynasty at length gave way 
to the line of native princes in Cashmere, that a knowledge 
of the religion, which they had مع‎ long fostered abroad, was 
first carried to their native plains; and possibly they were 
accompanied: by some of those roamin corset ممصي ويد‎ whom 

had allowed to gain so much i ce in Cashmere, 
but who, with the change of d there; might not have 
retained their power in that: eacesbad remained be- 
hind. With the expulsion of the Tun بابب مسي سس‎ 

may indeed, with some plausibility, be connected those tra- 
ditions of Norther Asia, which s of Cashmerian Cha- 
mens or Sramanas, that is, hist Mendicants, who left 
their native land to spread “the religion of the vanquisher™ 
in that wide domain of barbarism, where it was destined to 
exert so astonishing an inflnence.¢ Let us, therefore, exam- 
ine whether there is any particular tradition, which may give 
a more- historical air to this suggestion. It is known, that 
Khotan, the western part of Lesser Bochara, was a great 
mart of commercial intercourse in ancient times, between 
China and Persia, and of the trathe of the remote East with 
the countries westward of the Persian Empire, by the way 
of the Oxus and the Caspian Sea; and that it bad also inti- 
mate relations with Central India, across Cashmere, is con- 
elusively proved by the names of many places there, as given 














5 See Nate teh 101. 
ee Kitter's 


See Histor 1 Ae st de Khotan, pp. 41.45 Re. With Sins, ee 
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same history adds, “the Vitasté here in the city was to be 
seem amid consecrated groves, and viharas: the tchaitya 
ordered to be built was one of which the eye could not reach 
the summit.”* The river called the Vitasta in this passage 


is the Jelum, or Hydaspes,as the observation of an Eng- 
lish traveller, Vigne, enables us to alirm.t The mountain 
of the same name must have been not far from this river 
in some part of its course: but whether Stshkala was in the 
valley of Cashmere, or not, cannot be determined; though 
there is no reason to doubt that it belonged to the dominion 
of the Cashmerian: king. But the history of Cashmere 
represents Buddhism there, as from the first epee, لاي‎ 
in the worship of Buddha, together with Siva and Vishnu: 
that the people and their princes were Buddhists to some 
extent, in certain periods, is chiefly indicated by the building 
of viharas and stépas, and the erection of Buddha-images; 
or if, as is the ease, one of the moral precepts of Buddhism, 
that no animated being should be destroyed, appears to have 
been sometimes recognized, we find, that there might be at 
the same time no worship paid to Buddha, and that the study 
of the Védas was encouraged.{ Such was the incoherent 
form of the Buddhism of Cashmere, in general. Yet it is 
very possible, that it had-a stricter character within the 
cincts of the viharas, and that the principles of the religion 
were there selene ne tage period, لدي‎ ae an 
exception fo this epresentation of Cashmerian 
Budi It has ea ا(‎ 


already referred to, but deserves a 





more distinct notice. The Radjatarangini says of the Tur- 
tehkas, who reigned in Cashmere: “These kings, though 
of the race of the Turoshkis, were protectors of virtue. as 
the plain Sushka, and eleewhere, they built retreats for sacred 
siudies, tchaityas, and other edifices. During their long 


: حك عه صو ص كب‎ : 
8 See Ridjater. 104, 100 and on the name Dehina, Troyer's Radjatar. i. pp. 352, 


4" The Jelum, shove Islimabéd, is called the Sandren; thence io Baramala it is 


known ou pthe came of the Vet, or Wet, or Beyah > thence in the pass it retains 
lap ad i its Sanskrit name, the Vetsta.” See Journ. of As. Soo. of Bengal, 

fee Reijatar. iii 2-6 + 20, 43, . 

} There is not in 1 jatarangini a single expression of the wri Mer) oH 
plies either that he was a Hrahman ora Baddhist ; he canmot, horione سابال‎ 
Chega het Aled ساي‎ he? SMe eto يديز ابد‎ prejudice, in handling 
the national traditions, and the conviction js strengihened : ish 
he professes to do, the result of unbiased research Hint be has given us, as 
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nese pilgrim, whose narrative has already been of so much 
service, informs us of the state of Java in the beginning of 
the fifih century in these few words: “ Arrived at a king- 
dom called Ye-pho-thi (Yava Dvipa, or island of Yava.) 
Heretics and Brahmans are very numerous there; the law of 
Foé is there out of the question.”* Java was probably 
the centre from which Boddhism spread to other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago: for, after its colonization from India, 
it became the leading island of the group, both in a political 
and a religious point of view, and continued so to the end of 
the fourteenth century, We may expect, however, more 
light than we yet have, on the migrations of the Buddhists 
over the Indian Ocean. 

We must now turn back to notice some events.in the his- 
tory of Buddhism in the north of India, and beyond the 
Himalaya. We have already seen that a country included 
in the kingdom of Cashmere received a Buddhist mission, 
B.C. 241, But the Radjatarangini says, that one Asoka, 
whose nein makes to begin eighty-four years after Buddha's 
death, or 459 B. C.,t “having extinguished within him every 
vicious inclination, and embraced the religion of Dchina 
(the Vanguisher, or Buddha,) spread stipa-heaps widely in 
Suschkala here, where is the mountain of Vitasta.” The 





Medium der Pali-sprache hindurcheugebn, also in einer Zeit und aus einer Gegend, 
wo de beiligen Boddha-schrifien in Banekritsprache gelesen worden:" and he 
seems inclined to believe, that Buddhism was brought to Java from Kalinga on the 
easier coast of Hindustan. But there may bave been Sanskrit books in Ceylon 
which were uaaapcres to Java: لدم‎ Homboldt makes it evident that the Javanese 
Buddhism wes of a philosophical mould. We may perhaps be allowed to suggest 
whether the translation of the Pali Scriptures into Sansknt, which Csoma do نوم قظ‎ 
انلك‎ was made in the seventh century and afterwards, evidently with reference 
to the introdnotion of the Buddha-religion into Tibet and other northern countries, 
had oot in fact been be in Ceylon ata تامدص‎ earlier period, even at the begin- 
ning of ourera, when the oral aw of the Buddhists was first written in Pali. 11 is 
pot at all unlikely, that the conflict with Brahmanism led the Boddhists to go pele 
step further, than to refine their provincial dialect, as it has been shown they proba- 
bly did, for the sake of better et Marr gtt on first committing it to writing, amd that 
from that time they gradnally م‎ ied their Scriptures in the tree classic language. 
The more metaphysical writings woald naturally, according to this view, have هم‎ 
ceived the improved dress sooner than others of a more popular character, and auch 
may have been carried to Java. Were it true, that the عمط‎ Kou? Ki epeake of 
Sanskrit books of Bodidhism in Ceylon, in the fifth century, as Humboldt states on 
secondary authority, this theory would have some historical support; bet the fas 

Fin cannot be proved to signify in that narrative the Sanskrit any more than 
the Pali, ils proper meaning being the language of Ind, indefinitely; see Hote ها‎ 
Fey deo Fos Hout Ki, pp. 38, 964 
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either in the same or an older form,* and to have been trans- 
ae كح‎ with Buddhism to Further India. But if this 
lowed, then thes a the Buddhism of Java had its 
immediate rig nin Ceylon: and since the Akchara Buddha, 
mpared with the oldest written character ra ae the 
‘square has marks of hi antiquity, it farther follows 
that fe Pal bas the ort عه جد‎ cocker than Birma 
did. The Pali alphabet of the Siamese is still more modern 
than the square Pali: but the tradition of Siam referring to 
Kambodja and Laos as the proximate source of its religion, 
forbids deriving it through the old Birman,—and would 
rather lead to the supposition, that in Kambodja or Laos may 
be found an alphabetical character to connect it with the 
Akehara Buddha of Jove, and that the Buddhist religion and 
its accompanying influences came across from Java to the 
eastern side of the continent of Further India, and in that 
way at lengih reached the Siamese. 
he island of Java, according to its own chroniclers, 
received Indian colonies from the Deecan in the first 
years of the era of Salivahana, beginning with A. D. 76: 
and we have a literary monument in the Kavi language of 
that island, which in the attitude of rmutoal antagonism in 
which it presents certain Ene genous divinities and deities of 
India, bears marks of belonging to a period of Javanese history 
not far removed from that event. t even this oldest speci- 
men known to us of the literature of Sava contains a mixture 
of Buddhist doctrine, from which we may perhaps infer, that 
Buddhism began to spread in Java as early at least as the 
7 century of our era. Another similar work » exhibiting 
a predominance of Indian mythology, and « proceeding almost 
entirely from Buddhist doctrine,” indicates the further progress 
of Tada civilization and Buddhism together.t The Chi- 











© A tredition of Ceylon ke of the firet introduction of ce there under 
iyvntinea. Asiatic | Hesearches, vii ip.422. Calcotta, 1501 

+ See. يجي‎ Letire et Rapports relatiis an cours de langues Malave et Javangise 

fait a ba Bibl , بععة‎ icc, par Edward Dolawrier. Paris, 1513, pp. 20, 27, 99. 

ond Ueber die wi-Spmebe ouf der Insel Java, von Wilhelm ع‎ Humbolt. 

Bed. it og, oh i agra des Alters und der Art der Verbindungen mit Indien 

cba ustande Java's in Sprache, Einrichtungen und Gebriuche. Berlin, 1472 

mbolkliohaerves: 8 Der Buddbismes anf Java hat sic! offenbar anf Sanskritische 

Roches geerfindet ™ * dass dias Pali sof Java gar nicht eincewirkt hat pat. seigs 
ag dl reget Sanskrit sue pete sine 

rt auf retnes Sane furtck, und in 
Pili daria sa vermuthon. Die Buddhe-lehre gulagte sath lene ai erase a ne Ales 
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Ceylon to Pegu by a Brahman, named Buddhaghdso, in the 
940th year of their era, or A. D..307.* Itis, however, asserted 
by Mr. Turnonr, that the Pali books of Buddha, of the Bir 
mans and Siamese, do not differ from thoze of the Ceylonese, 
which points to the identity of the Buddhaghésha of Ceylon, 
to whom, as has been already stated, the Buddhists of that 
island refer their Althakathi, with the person of the same 
name mentioned in Birman history, especially when we take 
into the account the wide circulation in foreign lands, which 
his Pali Athakatha is said to have had. As to the discrepancy 
of a centory between the Birman date, and that assigned to 
Buddhaghdsha in the Ceylonese history, we might, with so 

a reason for identifying the persons, allow it to pass asa 
misstatement of Carpanus; but possibly the tradition of the 
Birmans may have confounded the first propagation of 
Buddhism among them with their reception of its sacrec 
books. The religion of Buddha was, therefore, made known 
to the Birmans not later than the close of the filth century, 
nor earlier than the beginning of the third. Another means 
of ascertaining by what way Buddhism came to Further 
India, and -its relative age in the several countries included 
under that name, is a careful criticism of the Pali alphabets 
whieh are fonnd there. This has been carried out in a most 
satisfactory manner by the learned Burnonf and Lassen in 
their _Essat sur le Pili: and we may here draw some impor- 
tant inferences from the results of their valuable labora, 
Supposing the tradition, that the Buddhist books were trans- 
mitted from Ceylon to Further India, to be correct, we should 
find somewhere eastward of Hindustan, an alphabet associa- 
ted with Buddhism, which is derivable from some ancient 
character of Ceylon, or, as Ceylon affords us no such speci- 
men of an ancient alphabet, one which will serve as.a miedi- 
um between the ancient Dévanigari of Hindustan and the 
modern Singhalese, at the same time that the forms of the 
Pali alphabets of Birma and Siam may be derived from it. 
Such an alphabet appears in the Akchara Buddha, or Alpia- 
bet of Buddha, of the island of Java, which may therefore be 
snpposed to have been once used by the Buddhists in Ceylon, 





@ Alph. Barman. p. 14, ed. 1787, quoted in Essai sur le Pali par Burnout et Las- 
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Bind Ghia pon: ‘its parent country." But Buddhaghosha’s 
| nof the Atthakatha was adopted in Gavan: and 
sably y that paca ‘comment bad never before been 
ten in the dialect | Magadha. The literary Inbors of 
aghésha, which are noticed in the Mahavanso, as des- 











eo ete ا‎ to the wellare of the whole world,” and 
as having * proved of the utmost consequence to all jan- 





guages spoken by the human race,” are historically connected 
with the introduction of Buddhism into Further India. 

. Col. Symes, the English ambassador to Ava, informs us 
that the Arhans of Birma, profezs ها‎ have received their reli- 
gion from Zehoo (Pali, Sihalo) or Ceylon by the way-of Ar- 
racan. Ceylon is their holy land, and, in common with all the 
inhabitants of Forther India, they speak of Buddha as the 
fon of a king of that island, and their sacred era corres- 
ponds exactly with that of the Ceylonese. With the Budd- 
hists of Siam, too, Ceylon is the original seat of their religion ; 

and the Ceylonese era of Buddha's death is theirs; their 
sacred language also is the Pali. According to their own 
story, the immediate source of Buddhism with them was 
Kambodja and Laos. -In these other countries of Farther 
India again, we find the Pali to be the sacred language, and 
that Ceylon is the place of pilgrimage to the devout Budd- 
hist On all these grounds it appears certain, that Buddhism 
was carried to Further India from Ceylon. But as to the 
time of its introduction there, we ress only the statement of 
P. Carpanns, on the authority of a Birman history, called 
ihe Mahararoen (from Sanskrit Maha, great, and Radchan, 
king:) that the Pali books and character were brought from 








© The existence of un | lion, of ancient anthority, و يك‎ to the 
Busdadixist Scripture لاع هاا‎ ‘Jed the way. in ve gene a gress of thine, as furiber 
fanotion became ne ا‎ 7 al immense moltiplication 
ooka esteemed sacred, amon the nations 3 received Buddhiam later. هه‎ 
Chinese, the Tibetans, and the Mon We read in the Mallivanso, خضلا‎ 
aghdésha’s translation of the Si ese Atthakath’ “was held in the same 
ليق‎ dy as the text (of the Pitakns.’ 7 “Tost this ancient interpretation should 
ge for heelf a comment, on account of the language هد‎ which it might happen 
made known, or the nature of the ideas expressed, (which would be most 
likely to عومعن.‎ on the introdnction of MM among people so different from the 
ert the Chinese and the natives: of northern Asia,) Wns suiicieat to give 
occasion to an: enlargement af it by ee which should in their turn obtain cur- 
١ spe hg er fe itself 

nom of Awa, bry WS 1. 
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addressed him; ‘The text alone (of the Pitakattaya) has 
been preserved in this land: the Atthakatha are not extant 
here; nor is there any version to be found of the wada 
(schisms) complete. The Singhalese Atthakatha are genu- 
ine. They were composed in the Singhalese language by 
the inspired and profoundly wise Mahindo, who had previ- 
ously consulted the discourses of Buddho, authenticated at 
the three convocations, and the dissertations and arguments 
of Sariputto and others, and they are extant among the Sing- 
halese. Repairing thither, and studying the same, translate 
(them) according to the rules of the grammar of the Magad- 
has. It will be an act conducive to the welfare of the whole 
world.’ Having been thus advised, this eminently wise per- 
sonage rejoicing therein, departed from thence, and visited 
thie: teland in the reign of this monarch (Mahanamo.) 
ws ee e «+ Taking up his residence in the secluded 

anthakaro wihiro at Anuradhapura, he translated according 
to the grammatical rules of the Magadhas, which is the root 
of all languages, the whole of the Singhalese Atthakatha 
(into Pali.) ‘This proved an achievement of the utmost con- 
sequence to all languages spoken by the human race. All the 
théros and acharayos held this compilation in the same estima- 
tion as the text (of the Pitakattaya.) Thereafter, the objects of 
his mission having been fulfilled, he returned to Jambudipo, 
to worship at the bo-tree (at Urawélaya, in Magacha.”) * 
From this passage we learn that the Brahmans of India 
were now actively كت‎ in repelling the extensive en- 
eroachiments of the Buddhists; and that Buddhism had at 
the same time lost something of its vigor there, inasmuch as 
the true interpretation of its sacred books, the Atthakatha, 
made up by the experience of its ancient teachers, from the 
age of the first council, was no longer possessed either in oral 
tradition, or in a written form. ‘This important = somes and 
support to the Pitakas, must have fallen away, however, by 
degrees; so that the religion of Buddha may be said to have 
begun to decline in its native country in the first centuries of 
ourern. Meanwhile the ancient Atthakaiha was inne 
in eS and by the restoration of it to India, from that 
island, there was a reciprocation of influence in behalf of 
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agation of the religion of Buddha. © A brahman youth, 
n in the neighborhood of the terrace of the great bo-tree 
Magadha,) accomplished in the ‘wijja’ and ‘sippa;’ 
had achieved the knowledge of the three ‘ wédos, and 
sed great aptitude in obtaining acquirements: indefa- 









tigable as a schismatic disputant, and himself a schismatic 


lerer over Jambudipo, (Gangetic India,) established him- 

self, in the character of a disputant, in a certain wiharo, and 
was in the habit of rehearsing, by night and by day, with 
elasped hands, a discourse which he had learned, perfect in 
all its component parts, and sustained throughout in the same 
lofty strain. A certain mahathéro, Réwato, becoming ac- 
quainted with him there, and (saying to himself,) ؛‎ This indi- 
vidual is a person of profound knowledge; it will be worthy 
(of me) to convert him;’ inquired, ؛‎ Who is this who is 
braying like an ass?’ (The brahman) replied to him; 
*Thou canst not define, then, the meaning conveyed in the 
braying of asses.” On (the thero) rejoining, ‘I can define 
it;’ he (the brahman) exhibited the extent o the knowledge 
which he possessed. The thero criticized each of his propo- 
sitions, and pointed out in what respect they were fallacious. 
He, who hag t been thus refoted, said, ‘ Well, then, descend to 
thy own creed ;’ and he propounded to him a passage from 
the * Abhidhammo’ (of the Pitakattaya.) He (the brahman) 
could not divine the signification of that (passage;) and 
inquired, * Whose manto is this?’ ‘Itis Buddho's manto, 
On his exclaiming, ‘Impart it to me;’ (the theéro) replied, 
‘Enter the sacerdotal order.” He who was desirous of ac- 
quiring the knowledge of the Pitakattaya, subsequently 
coming to this conviction: ‘ This is the sole road to salva- 
tion ;" became a convert to that faith. As he was as pro- 
found in his (ghés6) eloquence, as Buddho himself, they 
eonferred on him the appellation of Buddhaghoso, (Sansk. 
Buddhoghéeha) the Voice of Buddha; and throughout the 
world he became as renowned as Buddho. Having there 
م‎ Jambudipo) composed an original work called ؟‎ Nand- 
ayan;’ he, at the same time, wrote the chapter called * Attha- 





silini,’ on the Dhammasangini (one of the commentaries on 
the Abhidhammo,) Réwato thero then observing that be 
was desirous of undertaking the compilation of a ‘ Parittat- 
thakathan’ (a general commentary on the Pitakattaya,) thus 
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that it retained its more popular character, The latter expla- 
nation is-altogether the most plausible.* 

Tn the latter half of the fifth century, a prince of the name 
of Mahinamo (Sansk. Mahanama,) ocenp ied the throne of 
the first patron of Buddhism in Gaylont. The Mahavanso 
gives us a glimpse of the condition of the Buddhists in Cen- 
tral India, in bis reign, which deserves to be noticed, in the 
absence of all ayer relies accounts of Indian Buddhism 
after the time of The period of the reign of Maha- 
nima was. also رمدي‎ importance in respect to the wider 





sputed by Sr. Hodgwon, Engigt امامت‎ ta Nepal: = Way,” be. ——— 

1 in 410 ig 
men, wit he Semin Sanskrit at command, anid | oe defend Theis principles in the 
schools corr Nine! scholars ( 6 of اوها‎ 
debate, and أن‎ perpetual formal | 





Se chica suet tha ruleur of وديا‎ as well 0 propa. 
font me remater at by means of the vernacular.” To this Mr. Prinsep replica: 
“There con be no donbt, as Mr. Hodgson says, that all scholastic disputation with 
the existing Hrahmanical schools, which نه‎ personally visited and overcame, 

must have been coodgeted in the السياياث‎ anges. The only question is, whether 
any of these early disquisitiona have been preserved, and whether, for example, 
the life of Bikyn, cal ed the Lalita Vistira, found by Prof, Wilson to agree vertaten 
with the Tibetan round ب‎ examined simulianeously by Mr, Ceoma, has a crealer 
عطاق‎ than the eer ap of Ceylon.” Hoe then nade an exiract of a letter of 
dee Korda, which proposes a solution of the بق‎ ١ لهاك‎ lity’, tr 
od againet the nic Of ter Berd iste ١ ves, that the dinkeet. of Ma- 
hu was the primary language al wise aaatee witiegs “In reference to your amd 
+ Turner's 0 inert a hier records of the Buddhists in ancient India 
Mr. Tursours opi tL beg leave to add in support of it tht ia the 
index of register of the peer 1 ie eumied, that the Sotras in cen ghee logy: ord 
the Ster-chhin and Rayud, tt 6 ences yt treating of transcendental 
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ebhin and Rgyad in the eet Pree mu he Ryd alsot Several ther cor cormpl 

dialects. It probable that im ek century and the ancient 

religion was Oe nailed oni aaeenis ona fe "Sanakeit, befor the 

بن بن 7 mai‏ وريد الم روا مامت herstegpe sonar mya‏ 

oF Aa: soa, Beapehs. Lay dog dred and seventy-six ye sid seven midothe 

afer Vaindcbimin who ad twelve years. BC. 10 plus ddA. D400 He 
feigned 22 years, till. D. 8 
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A few years before the commencement of our era, the oral 
law of the Buddhists was first committed to writing in Cey- 
lon. * The profoundly wise Bhikkhus had heretofore orally 
perpetuated the text (the Pali) of the Pitakas, and the’ com- 
ry (the Atthakatha). At this period, these Bhikkhns, 
-foreseeing the perdition of the people, assembled: and in 
game in books.”* ‘The Buddhists of Further India and Cey- 
lon, name the language of their sacred books the Pali, or the 
fagadhi,—the latter evidently distinguishing it asa dialect 
of the province of Magadha,—the former referring to its 
religious use, whether the signification of the word Pali, as it 
oécurs in Asdka’s inscriptions, where 11 means ordinance of 
sacred law, or thal of scriptural text in opposition to com- 
mentary, which appears in the passage just quoted from the 
Mahivanso, is considered to be the nearest to the original 
meaning. Bot the dialect of the Sanskrit, which the Indian 
. arians call Magadhi, though it has been found to be the 
0 of the oldest monuments of Buddhism, of the age of 
which we are sure, Asoka's edicts, is even more deteriorated 
from the classic model, than the Pali of the Buddhist books, 
This phenomenon will be explained if we suppose, either, that 
the oral tradition of the precepts and dogmas of Buddha always 
remained so true, even to the peculiarities of the dialect in 
which they were first formally published, that it did not fall in 
with any variations of that dialect in later times: or, that the 
principles of the new religion were not expressed by Buddha 
and his immediate followers, in the popular language just as 
spoken, but with certain modifications, which, while not un- 
fitting it for the popular ear, gave to it such a degree of 
superiority, that it can be compared to advantage with the 
language of the people three centuries afterwards, even though 
it may have participated, in the progress of tradition, in the 
changes of the spoken language: or else, that when the oral 
law of the Buddhists came to be fixed in writing, the lan- 
guage was accommodated to some extent to that model of 
Written composition, which ‘existed in the ancient literature 
of India,—in order that it might better compare with the 
style of the sacred books of the Brahmans, at the same time 
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©» Seo Mahav. p. 207. This event took place under a Vattadehimini, who hada bs 
reign one hundred and seventy-eight years and eight month: 1 ao : 
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which the fruits of a state of sanctification are to be obtained 
in the most perfect manner.” The history of Ceylon speaks 
of him, as “a larminary like unto the divine teacher himself.” 
It is certain, that no event contributed to the perpetuation 
and strengthening of Buddhism, so much as the conversion 
of Lanka under Mahinda. The constant intercourse of this 
island with the parent country of Buddhism, and its partici- 
pation in the ancient civilization of the continent of India, 
afforded the religion of Buddha, there, a soil at once congenial 
and renewed, so that the transplanting made it grow the 
more luxuriantly. Though it was here too met by Brahman- 
ism, there had not been centuries of secret jealousy, as in 
India, to make this ساد‎ ene rigid; and [ : the Brah- 
manism of Ceylon was always a mere mythology, rather than 
3 philosophical system. But, whatever may be the reason, 
the fact is unquestionable, that Buddhism assumed a fullness 
of development and a fixedness in Ceylon, which it never had 
دام نا‎ Its establishment there is sometimes called by the 
Buddhists, using a figure of the old Brahman mythology, the 
wzankavataram, which signifies, that there was in Lanka a new 
avatar or manifestation of Buddha, Perhaps we may reason- 
ably suppose, that Mahinda, who being of regal descent, could 
not but exalt the place which he took, of head of the mendicant 
order, first bronght to distinct and conscious existence that 
hierarchical element, which was afterwards so characteristic 
of Buddhism in Tibet, and which became represented by an 
imaginary succession of so-called Bodhisatvas, or superior 
beings next after Buddha in the scale of creation, and sup- 
poste to have derived their authority originally from Buddha 
himself. It accords with this, that while, in the earlier history 
of Buddhism, the whole fraternity of the Bhikshus were, to 
judge only from the Mahivanso, always dependent in some 
measure upon the countenance of the sovereign, and ac- 
knowledged a feeling of the necessity of his active codpera- 
tion with them in any important ecclesiastical proceedings, 
that same authority mentions events of a later period, which 
indicate that the Buddhist mendicants in Ceylon became 
used to political intrigue, inclined to take upon themselves 
political functions, and were accustomed to dupe the king's 
conscience for their own aggrandizement.* 
ft See Mahiy. pp. 157,158 1M, ke. 201, 205-207. 
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however this may have been, it appears that the religion of 
Buddha and it ministers were received at once wil great 
favor, Numerous viharas, rock-cells, parivénas, or peram- 
ulation-halls, and magnificent stupas for pretended relics 
of Buddha, received from India, are said to have been con- 
iructed: and gardens laid ont, and tanks dug also, for the 
convenience and pleasure of the Mendicants: and the story 
is, that the banyan was extensively propagated, from a tree 
which had shaded Buddha, when he attained to the supreme 
wisdom. It seems not improbable, that Buddha himself 
made allusion to the growth of the banyan, as significant of 
what might and should be the extension of his new doctrine; 
and that this tree was introduced from India into foreign 
countries, as a Buddhist emblem, just as the architectural 
form of the stipa carried abroad another of the symbols, by 
which Buddha illustrated bis doctrine." | 
_A feature of the Buddhist institutions, which we first trace 
in Ceylon, was the establishment of separate viharas for 
females, It is not certain that this was not of higher an- 
tiquity. But the Mahavanso gives no intimation of it, until 
it mentions, that Sangharitta, a daughter of Aséka, who had 
received consecration as a Buddhist mendicant, went to Cey- 
lon, to initiate into the same order a princess of the royal 
household there, and a number of other females, who ‘all 
secluded themselves with her in apartments specially pro- 
vided for them, after which a new cloister is said to have 
been erected, for their separate accommodation. t 
Mahinda lived till about 13. C. 1938+ > having propagated 
over Lanka the supreme religion of the vanquisher, big doc- 
trines, his church discipline, and especially the means by 
nn ماج وعدم وده ا سفت رار العا ساب حت‎ 
of ني دس‎ at | | 
tab lace ee Bahan L100 ILI i worthy of remark, an indicating 
dramas, which generally put sume vulgar dialect into the mouths of their female 
characters, thas placing them on alow social level, ascribe higher dignity, on the 
ecntrary, ما‎ Boddhist women, by making them speak the classic lan uae. We 
might expect to fied, however, that the more liberal principle of the Hoddbicts did 
Hot until aller severt| generations prevail over the base sentiment of ancient times, 
which had subjected the Indian fernale to a humiliating ministry to the pleasure of 
the other sex: so that the abeeoce of any earlier indication of sisterhoods aman. 
- Buddhists, devoting themselves to interests of their relizion, is not sur 
| He died fn لخ‎ ih ye Dévaniinprivaiises's soce | | 
رايط تمهاد‎ years. Mahiv. p 1M BOM rw Cage نمه‎ Deva 
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on that part of the island, which was governed. by Devanan- 
get om (Sansk., Dévanampriyatissa,) a prince of this Indian 

unily, whose capital was Anuradhaptra; who is said to 
ime been ders mi eid Asoka by the ties of friendship, from 
al period, though they were personally unknown to each 
other” ا‎ Pe vaiueentietnin had, the same year, on his 
accession, made a present to the emperor of India, of pearls 
and gems and other valuables, which bad been reciprocated 
by Asoka, with the acompaniment of this message: “I have 
taken refuge in Buddho,— his religion and his fraternity: I 
have avowed myself a devotee in the religion of the descen- 
dant-of Sakyo. Ruler of men! imbuing thy mind with the 
conviction of the truth of these supreme blessings, with un- 
feigned faith, do thou also take refuge in this salvation.” 
The mission was conducted by Mahindo, a son of Asdka, 
who had entered the order of the Bhikshus, and made bimeelf 
master of the Tripitakan.*” He was, without doubt, known 
to the king of سود ال تفج"‎ the son of his royal ally. But, 


: ibe drst year of his 





B.C. 421 and B.C. 301, and the colonization of Ceylon from Magadha will be placed 
between B.C. 301 and B.C. 38). An innaronting counterpart to the result of this 
calculation is afforded by Pliny, who palette ‘aprobane as connected with Cen- 
tral India, commercially, in the age of Alexnndér, His words are as follows . “'Tap- 
romanem alteram orbem terrarom esse بال‎ cxislimatm est, Antchibonue ua ad 
tione, Ut liqueret insulom esse, Aleronde Mogi tas rragne proentitére. ei 
ieritus, classis ejus prefectus, elephantos ihi majores bellicosioresque, quam in 
India, نينيع‎ scripsit: Megasthenes fAumine dividi, incolasque Palmogonos appel- 
lari, auri Te cae عير‎ grandium fertiliores quam Indos. Eretosthenes et men- 
suram prodiidit, سايم جز سم‎ WIT M. stad. latitudinem quinque AL, nec urbes ese, 
sed vieos septingentos. Incipit ah Eoo mari, inter ortum oocasumque Solis Indie 
preienta, et quondam eredita =x dieram navigatione a Prowawe نمع‎ distare : quin 
papryrece:s navibus, armamentisque Nili peteretur, (mox,} ad oostrarim naviam 
cursus. VI] dierum intervallo taxato. Mare interest vadosum. ..... Sidenim im 
navigando nulla obeervatio, Septentrio non cernitur: sed volucres secum vebunt, 
enillettes sepia, mentomqve earn termam petentinm comitan tur Nee plus 
سواه‎ mensibus in معدم‎ pavigant.... . Hactemes معد جرع‎ memoria” See C. 
Hinii Nat Hist, vit. Thou رما‎ apes mck wo further than to the accounts 
of Alexander's cotitemporaries, yet, plainly, what they relate must have been an onder 
of things esiablished some time previous to their own observations, On the nation 
ofthe, Pra 0 Ritter’s Erdkundo B. iv, Abth. Ls. £07, رعنة‎ and ibid. fv, Ab. i. 
a. الا‎ ! 
* See Mahi. pp. 68-70, comp. with pp. بت‎ 37, The اه مزه‎ Anuridiapdra are 
yet to be seen at Mauradgbari6r cn the haves of the province of Jafoapatam; and 
traditions still exist among the Cevlonese, that «lung race of kings reigned af this 
lace." There were pillars bere with inscriptions, in the time of the Portuguese 
and Dotch colonies : but whether still existing we do et know. The inscriptions 
have not..it is believed, been deeyphered. See an account of ibe island of Ceylon, 
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The introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon made of itself 
an era in the history of the system: for Buddhist institutions 
underwent a material ehediAvation there, and Ceylon afier- 
wards became the t centre of Buddhist influence, espe- 
cially to Further India, and ما‎ the islands of the Indian 
‘Archi igo. ‘There is a tradition yhat Buddha himself 
this island: but as the detailed narrative, which we 
have, of the planting of Buddhism in Ceylon, not only does 
not call for such a tradition, but is opposed to it, it is to be 
rejected, as wholly groundless. The author of the Mahivanso 
leaves us no room to doubt, that what he calls Lanka is the 
island of Ceylon, which indeed, according to Lassen, is 
spoken of in the Ramayanam under no other name." A pop- 
Mar tradition points to the derivation of the name Ceylon from 
Sihalo—the appellation of the race which first civilized 
the island. This race, descended from the royal lines of the 
Vangus, or Bengalese, and Kalingas, or inhabitants of the 
maritime northern Circars, had established itself in a princi- 
pality in the Magadha country, at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ; and in the next generation is said to have 
emigrated to Ceylon.t The Buddhist missionaries landed 











Sal “A wild miltimds 
Kimbojos, with jhe tribes wi ) 
om ia like © rt howls, 


Poss 

3 علط كل‎ Wilsea's .مهعم‎ of Mudra Raksiase, ناس‎ Specimens," dr. ti 170, 

For the year of Asdka's inauguration, see Mahiv, p. 22. The date of this edict, 
which appears, from what i contained in it, to bave been published before the 
Buddhist missionaries were ب‎ tched, ها‎ about warren earlier than the year 
which the Mahivaneo fines as the dote of the third council Perhaps the will 
of the sovereign, that such ions should be undertaken, though already expreesed 
in the thirteenth year of his reign, could not be carried into execution antl his seven- 
teenth year. tis evident from the edict ,لامع‎ thet the ecclesiustical establishment of 
the Buddhists, at the time of its promulgation, was in great disorder. and the جم هته‎ 
revce of the third council, as related in the Mahilvanso, indicates the same Mate of 
things. All is consistent, if we suppose that this edict was the pecasion of the re 
rival of Boddhism, which reached هذا‎ height in the third council, and led to the eXe- 
eation of the missionary enterprise immediately afterwarda. 

© See De Taprobane Insulii, os above, بم‎ 19. 

}* By whatever means the monarch Silmbiho slew the Site (ion,) from that feat 
his sons and desceodocts are called Sihali, (the lonm-shyer.) This Lanki havin 
been conquered by a Sthalo, from the circumstance also of its having been colonized 
by a Sihaio, it obtained the name of Silinto.” Mahi. p. 20, 

| See Mahiiv. pp. 41-65 The statement of the time of this colonization of Ceylon 
from the J continent bs sp he approximation to the truth, grounded on’ the 
ember of generat Hons which ie rer jee ع حر بعد‎ the founder of the 

ers ee : » Sihabihy, and his descendant naimprivati 
سوا ساسم + عد‎ his descendant Diviskmpriyntionn. ‘These 
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a name which is known to have been contemptuously applied 
by the Brahmans to the inhabitants of all foreign countries. 

The importance of this era of the Buddhist missions will 
justify the introduction here of some words of another in- 
د‎ ion of Aséka, which give the same view with the 

lahavanso, of the extent of the missions for the conversion 
of foreign nations to the Buddhist faith, in his reign, The 
translation is borrowed from Mr, Prinsep: “'Thus spake the 
heaven-beloved king Piyadasi: For a very long period of 
time, there have been no ministers of religion, properly so 
called. By myself, then, in this tenth year of mine anoint- 
ment, (properly, the thirteenth year of his reign,) are ministers 
of religion appointed, who shall be intermingled with all the 
hundred of unbelievers, for the establishment among 
them of the faith, for the increase of religion, and for their 
profit and gratification through the context of the sacred doc- 
trines, in Kambocha and Gandhara, in Sulathika and Pitenika, 
and even to the furthest limits of the barbarian countries; 
who shall mix with Brahmans and Bhikshus, with the poor 
and with the rich, to bring them to the righteousness which 
passeth knowledge, for their benefit and pleasure, and for 
those bound in the fetters (of sin) this new bond of precious 
knowledge is made for their final emancipation, which is 
beyond understanding; and among the terrible and the pow- 
erful shall they be mixed, both here (or at فد مما‎ and 
in foreign countries, in every town; and among all the 
kindred ties even of brotherhood and sisterhood, and others, 
every where and here also having penetrated,—for there is 
religious darkness even in the very metropolis of religion, — 
every question shall be asked among the charitable, and these 
being themselves absorbed in righteousness shall become 
ministers of the faith, For this express reason is this reli- 
gious edict promulgated: for evermore let my people pay 
attention thereto,”# 










*See Jour, of As. Soo, of Bengul, vii. 225-254, and 268-268. Instead أن‎ “to the 
forthest limits of the barbarians " in the inscription, can be read,“ in the barbarian 
borders of Aparits,” which may have been, هن‎ Prinsep suggests, the coantry of the 
7 11 بسي‎ WR tee Rantnetie Ales وهم سح اسعهها‎ eee 

erses, belonging ها‎ the seventh prefectare of the Persian empire. We may 
also, possibly, mecogmze here the Aparantikn of the Mahivansc Sulathikn bs : 
ably to be read Surathika, and to be identified with pe Sueere مم‎ of the Greek 
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the Great is here intended, is proved by the reference to Ceylon, 
as already occupied by the so-called faithful: for this brings 
the date of the inscription down below B. C, 242-241, when 
that island was first made a sphere of Buddhist influence; 
satan no other Antiochus, except that one surnamed the Great, 
reigned subsequently to this period, who was contempora- 
neous with Asoka. Another edict of Asoka has been dis- 
covered in an inscription, 0 وام‎ containing the name of 
a Ptolemy of Egypt, in the form of Turamayo, together with 
an aiianion to the propagation of Buddhism in his kingdom: 
<n from a comparison of dates, it appears, that Ptolemy 
eles, or Ptolemy Philopator, must be the one referred 
as Yona country of the Mahavanso extended, there- 
fore, into the empire of the successors of Alexander. and 
perha to Egypt-t 
The العارات جات هد‎ or Snowy country, to be distinguished 
from Mahisamandala, must be explained as designating 
the higher regions of the Himilaya, further eastward than 
ere, or the cold plains on its northern side. It is evi- 
dent, that the Mahivanso intends an abode of tribes not 
satin to India; for it ealls the inhabitants by names, 
عرو‎ Genii, Nagos, or Dragons, and Gand- 
habbos, or Sprites, which must always have meant those 
living out of the limits of Brahman Coppa even ied 
they had ceased to con reproach; for they correspon 
in their original signification, to Rakshasis, ieee: — 


The duty of providing for animal, ns enjoined i this edict, ls oun of the moat prom: 


© In Liart de vériier les dates, pa. i t. id po 313, the reign of Antiochus the 
Great fs placed between B, C. 223 and B. Gis?’ As Abtka is caid tc barn rs ned 
thirty-seven years, فعة)‎ Mahiy, .م‎ 122) he may have been still emperor of India in 


B.C. 221. 

1+ See Jour, of As. Soe. of Benin vil p. 210. &e. 

[1 HL Ritter, the author of the Geachiehte der F pie, says, in reference to the in- 
fluence of Indian philosophy on that of the Greek the eo of doctrines, 
aa well as other ¢ الا مجر اسم‎ necessitate the belief that the later Greek philoso- 

١ ههه‎ modified by that of India, and yet that, in the absence of all historical indi- 
everyone must be left io make his own ition, with pate te the مضق‎ 

ait ai whieh” these Oriental doctrines penetrated India to t, Syrin, Asia 
Minor, Greece, ond other countries So aang (See Ritter's | i, Phileas, 
iv. fp. aM, زعيل‎ But have we not in these edicts of Asda, connected with the 
Mahiivanso the best historical explanation of the ل‎ supposed, which could 
be arth ips 1? Tt cannot be affirmed that the very doctrines of Creek philosophers, 
iter marks a ether ad Indian origin, belong particularty to the Budd- 

oh nage يد سم‎ it than to the systems of the Brah- 

lity is not in this view, apart from all historical 

fet hat the inter Gree became acqualuted with Indian philosophy, through thu 
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be seen along the slopes of the Himalaya, and the scale upon 
which diay” have been wrought, seem, with one accord, to 
associate their origin with the inflax, through commercial 
intercourse, of ا‎ and knowledge of foreign art, as well 
as with a high degree of zeal for Buddhism: and the sup- 
position cannot appear unreasonable, that many of them 
were the work of the ite Phere when Buddhism was 
most zealously promoted in foreign parts, and Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus el pitch, not long و‎ a powerful Scarves to 
maritime commerce between pt and India. 

The Yona country, mentioned in the account of the mis- 
sions under AsOka, is readily associated with Yavana, a name 
appt in India, from ancient times, as is well known, to 

Lt theca tate nations, generally: and of the particular 
signiheation of the term in this connection, some highly val- 
uable existing monuments enable us to judge, to a certain 
extent. One of these monuments is a proclamation of Aséka, 
inscribed bie his at Girnar, in Guzerat, which refers to 
the establishment of Buddhist usages in the dominions of 
Antiochus the Great. J will give the substance of the in- 
scription in its own words, as translated by the distinguished 
paleographist, the late Mr. James Prinsep, of Calentta; 
“ Every where within the conquered provinces of Radja Piya- 
dasi, as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful, even as 
far as ‘Tambapanni, (which is Ceylon,) and moreover within 
the dominions of Antiochus the Greek, (Antiyako Yona,) of 
which Antiochus’s generals are the rulers, —every where the 
heaven-beloved Radja Piyadasi’s double system of medical 
aid is established,— both medical aid for men, and medical 
aid for animals; together with medicaments of all sorts which 
are suitable for men, and suitable for animals. And where- 
soever there is not (such provision,)—in all such places they 
are to be pened and to be planted; both root-drngs, and 
herbs ; and wheresoever there is not (a provision of them,)— in 
all such places shall they be daposiied. and planted, and in the 
public highways wells are to be dug, and trees to be planted for 
the عل خرن حدهه‎ of men and animals."* That Antiochus 


© See Jour. of As. Soe. of Bengal, vii. بخ‎ 156, &e- wai bas been ahown by Mr. 
Turnour to be another name of Asdka Bee Jour of As. Soc. of Bengal. vi. p. 1064, 
de. Forthe identity of Tambapanni with Ce lon, soe De Taprotan اميا‎ voters 
eognith Disseriniio, qua... inviiat Christianus Lassen. , IH pp. 6-9, 
FOL. fr. NO. TT. 
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of India; for Mandala, as Lassen has observed, often stands 
for the enclosed mountain-valleys of the Himalaya," and 
Cashmere is sometimes called,in the Radjatarangini, Kasmira- 
Mandala, Mahisamandala signifies properly, the Great re- 
SHER DOTINE, OSHC valleys, and may best be referred to the 
whole of the western part of the Himalaya range, including 
_ The record of the mission to the Maharatta country derives 
confirmation from the existence of those stupendous. monu- 
ments —the cave-temples—in Salsette, at Ellora, and else- 
where along the western coast of Hindustan. It has been 
noticed that there seem to have been neither temples, nor 
images of deities, in India, in the age of its great Epics: 
‘and, judging from probabilities, we should say, it was less 
likely that architecture and sculptore were produced under the 
influence of the separation into sects, which succeeded the epic 
form of Hindo religion, than that the rise of Buddhism ied 
to the development of those arts; for such a division into 
sects, as that was, could not but impair the vital spirit of 
Brahmanism ; it was indeed a first breach made in the 8 

tem, by the disintegrating infidelity of the mass of the me 3 
but. Buddhism, while. it font, itself upon philosophical 
grounds, restored the Hindu mythology to its integrity; so 
that we might expect to find some monuments, testifvin that 
the ancient deities of India were invested by the Buddhists 
with those outward attractions which sculpture united with 
architecture are known to have lent to popular لم‎ 50 
generally, both in علد‎ and cultivated nations.+ Accordingly, 
the construction and bas-reliefs of most of the celebrated 
cave-temples of India, prove them to be Buddhbistic, Of 
their age we have indeed no certain knowledge: but their 
localities, and the circumstance, that no similar works are to 


8 









* See Zeitachrifi for d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes. fi. ان‎ 25: Gottinuwren, 1539. 

1 Sach had been, in ancient tines, the relation to each other of the three princi- 
1 Hindu deithes. that the division into sects, by the recognition of one to the exclo- 
اع طم وحتويت لد‎ sie امسوم‎ indifi¢renee للها مذ‎ : forthe ممصسظ‎ mind could not 
devoatly reverence either the creative, preservative, ordestroctive power in nature, 
withoul a ديز‎ i of its correlatives; and it ia evident, that each one of the di- 
Tinitics, ها‎ whieh auch opposite attnbotes bad 


been ascribed, could not ot i 
8 aingle step, bevomne invested with the at once 
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some exirancous impulse, stirring the listlessness of the parties thus hesd- 
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vanso assigns to that council." And how can the disagree- 
ment, as to the country ‘in which it was held, be. better 
explained, than. Seas De Si fact, stated in the Ceylonese history, of 
a mission from Indiato a part of Cashmere, or to a countr 
sont ene? to it, and connected with it, soon after the council 
up? What could be more natural than that the newly 
authenticated traditions of Buddhist doctrine, having been 
introduced into the kingdom of Cashmere at that time, should 
be represented in the legendary tales of the Mongols, as col- 
ected there? Allowing our عمو ماع وم‎ thus far to be cor- 
rect, the name of the: sove of Cashmere, when the mis- 
sion came there, as among the Mongols, enables.us 
to Pang another step in verifying the statement of the Maha- 
: for the Radjatarangini gives us reason to believe, that 
a king of the’ name of Kanishka, one of the 'Turushkas, and 
_ a friend to the Buddhists, reigned over Cashmere. as late as 
the middle of the third centory before Christ.+ All these 
coincidences leave us no room to doubt, that Buddhism bad 
extended itself to the site of some of the topes, already, in 
the third century before Christ. 
The name of the country Mahis ala, to whieh mission- 
aries were also sent, leads us up to. the mountainous borders 











+ If Asdka, the Emperor of Indin began عاط‎ eign B. C.258, the 17th year of his 

sovercignty, when the third council met, jalls 1 العو‎ cca which is about 

02 | أولس رمك ناا داب‎ death, The mi لبه مد بهن‎ will be remembered, were des- 
3 ier. 





+ See boty 2 ar 172, Ifthe Tareskinsianaiie came in one hundred and 
fifty years after B it follows, allowing the average of = to each of the 
piece اماما دبا قود ل‎ as belonging to it, that the last ishka continued 


to reign till B. C. 327. Bot the reasion Of the Hite) ja ar ivi, *“doanng their 

jong réicn,” scema to د‎ that ir whole line يدنه‎ more tie than the 

usual averare of ه‎ rein repented. دان عد جا :يبرملا‎ in جمس ورصديد م‎ 
nother circumetance, that the chien of the Radjatar. is found to require, 
i consist ig ننم سو ارد نوب‎ Tan tb a bihis perl, of seventy-eight years : 

for from the time of the third sovereign after the Turushkas, named Gooanda IIL, 

AD, Ute ei sve aged rama Beara erie Thy 

, waa therefore Bi ne Bat bet an 


ween ا‎ third 
peso hal 52 يدانا يعن مهي‎ lg chronology of 

: 0 (se note &0,jand Gona: inch we we bate ‘only sighs | princes 
mentioned, 5692 da ae of 22 years to each of ll up cole 176 

years, which, sub 1s B. C., bring us عع‎ to 1902 83. C.: مو‎ thal we 
are oliligend sada oe to thia granary venta, in order to put Gonarda UT as far down 

ns B, yr 1S, Adding then this number of years to. the avers oe, of the 
the Turushkas, we obtain 144 years as the entire length yaa 

Pict, deducted from the da date of iia accession, brings its termination ty to B, 
The Kanishka ؟‎ in the Ridjaiar. may bave been cither the Resets مو‎ 

Turwshke line, oF a of the same name, 
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ceiving that the time had arrived for the establishment-of the 
religion of Buddho in foreign countries,” appointed mission- 
aries to Kasmira-Gandhira, and Mahisamandala—to Ma- 
haratta—to the Yona country—to the Himavanta country 
—to Sdvanabhiimi—and to Lanka: also to Vanavasi and 
Aparantaka. These two last-named countries, and Sovana- 
bhimi,* I am unable to identify. But from each of the other 
names may be derived, with more or less certainty, a very 
interesting view of the propagation of Buddhism out of 
India at this early age. | F 

١ Kasmira is identified by the Mahabharata with the modern 
Cashmere. But it is apparent from the Radjatarangini, that 
the dominion of the kings of that country frequently extended 
far beyond the limits of the celebrated valley, which is com- 
monly known by that name. Gandhara is not expressly 
said to have been conquered from Cashmere; yet it is men- 
tioned in a manner which shows that its princes had conflicts 
with the Cashmerian;t and we are fully justified in sup- 
posing, that by Kasmira-Gandhara is intended Gandhira 
subject to Cashmere. The country called Gandhara is a land 
of the Mletchtchhas, or Barbarians, according to the geogra- 
phy of the Sanskrit Epics, and appears to have been in the 
upper part of the Panjab, and to have extended westward of 
the Indus.¢ If now we turn our attention to the period 
when the mission to this country was sent, according to the 
Mabavanso, a Mongol tradition meets us, that “three hun- 
dred years after Buddha had disappeared in Nirvana, when 
king Kanika was master of alms-gilts, (grand almoner of the 

iendicants,) a collection, of the last words of Buddha, was 
made ina cloister in the kingdom of Kesehmeri, At that 
eres ite words of Buddha were seeps ie الع‎ 3 set 
is evidently a legend respecting the third Buddhist council. 
confounded with the mission to Cashmere. The period des- 
ignated coincides remarkably with the date which the Maha- 





© Suvannabhummi is mentioned in the Binnan inscription above referred to 
لومم رفع‎ be scale part ef > لصم انك ها عباتت‎ 


_{ See Notes of Troyer in tome ii of Radjatar, pp. 317-221, and Fot Koué Kip, 


doctrines, which had been introduced by persons jealous of 
the progress of Buddhism, who had of themselves assumed 
the yellow robe, and intruded themselves into the viharas for 
the ye of creating a schism. These interlopers had so 
multiplied as to ontnumber the true Bhikkhus, who for sev- 
eral years refused to join with them in performing the 
religious ceremonies of the cloisters. To cure this evil, the 
king caused a general assembly of the Mendicants of India, in 
order that they might declare in his nee, what they beld to 
be the religion of Buddha; and all who proved themselves 
heretics were excommunicated. On this occasion, a certain 
number of the clergy, selected from those “who were sus- 
tainers of the text of the Tripitakan, and had overcome the 
dominion of sin, and were masters of the mysteries of the 
three Viyya,” or sciences, consulted together on the traditions 
of Buddhist doctrine, and are said to have restored them to 
their integrity." It is questionable, however, whether the 
standards of Buddhism were not somewhat modified from 
their original form, at least the Dharma and Vinaya, at each 
of the great councils, to meet the requisitions of an advanced 
jod of its history. A Mongol author, quoted by Schmidt, 
speaks of the three revisions of “the words of Buddha,” as 
so many collections of them, and says: “'The substance of the 
first words reveals to the general comprehension, only the doc- 
trine of the lesser means of deliverance, and serves for the sal- 
vation of believers of a narrow and contracted capability. The 
substance of the middle words includes doctrines belonging 
to the great means of deliverance, which is partly simple and 
partly requires deeper investigation, and it serves for the sal- 
vation of those believing participators in the means of deliv- 
erance, whose capability and understanding is of the medium 
sort. The substance of the last words comprises exclusively 
the deep signification of the great means of deliverance, and 
serves for the salvation of the believing wise, of lofty and 

penetrating understanding.” t 7 
Now began the great age of Buddhist missions. The 
head of the mendicant fraternity, “having terminated the 
third convocation,” as it is said in the Mahavanso, “and per- 

> Mahiiv. pp. 41,42, and Journ. of As, Soc, of Bengal, vi pp. 7922-77. 
| See Ssanang Seeteon, notes, بم‎ 315, 
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Ganges, is probably to be attributed to the exterminating 
pirit of the Brahmans at a later period. But an ancient 
Birman inscription, in the Pali character, was found, a few 
years since, half buried in the ground, on the terrace of an 
old Buddhist temple, at Gaya, in the ancient Magadha, 
which gives to the narrative of the Mahivanso the support 
of local tradition in a very striking manner. It reads as fol- 
lows, in the translation published at Calcutta: “This is one 
of the $4,000 shrines, erected by Sri Dharm Asoka, ruler of 
the world, at the end of the 218th year of Buddha's annihila- 
tion, upon the holy spot in which Bhagavan (Buddha) tasted 
milk and honey,” ,ع‎ Though the original structure was 
doubtless Jong since obliterated, yet we have here a genuine 
tradition of the place, that there once stood on this spot, a slirine 
(a Stipa, and buildings connected with it) erected by the great 
Asoka. The language, in which this inscription is found, 
may be explained by the custom, which the Birmans once 
re oe there is reason to believe, of making pilgrimages to 
the spot.* ‘Similar local traditions are preserved also, in the 
narrative of a Buddhist pilgrim of the seventh century, and 
in parts of Central India tate are monuments of a different 
sort from the topes, which still stand to testify to the zeal of 
Asoka in behalf of Buddhism. These are columns, gener- 
ally bearing a lion on the summit, in allusion to one of 
the names of Buddha, Sakya-Binha, or Sd/ya-lion, and 
inscribed with proclamations of this Aséka, enjoining the 
observance of the Buddhist rules of conduct. ‘They are 

mostly dated in the twenty-seventh year of his reign.t 
In the seventeenth year of Asdka’s reign, which falls about 
B. ©. 241, a third council of the Buddhists was held, in order 
to purify the fraternity of the Bhikkhus from certain heretical 











6 See Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, iii pp 214,715, Calentta, XM; and Rel. d. Roy. 
‘dita ait me afar 


ps the اسل‎ years after Buddha, this tmdidon ems with the 
‘Bk , (see note t, p. ki:) for itappears that Asdka's Boddhist buildings were 
erected between the fourth and the seventh year after his accession. See Mahi. 


seo Iiincraine de Liven these: in Rel. .ل‎ Roy. Bouddh. p. 375. 

- | See In tation of the most ancient of the inscriptions on the pillar called the 
Hit of Feroz Shih, near Delhi, and of the Allahabad, Hadhia, and Mattiah pillar, or 
lit, inscriptions ae 231 agree therewith. By James Prinsep, in Journ. of As, Soo, 

ni. vi. p. S08, .عن‎ and forther notes on the ines, on the columns of Delhi, 
a Betiah, dee. By the Hon. George Tursoor, bid ا‎ 101, de, and aee 
the Birman trdition respecting the three fst councils, in a Birman inscription 
found in Arracan. Journ. of As. Soc, of Bengal, ii. p. 210, dc. 
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The emperor of India, Asoka, who began to reign B, C. 
203, was the most zealous promoter of the faith of Buddha, 
of whom we have any record. At this point, Buddhiet his- 
tory is remarkably illustrated by existing monuments. We 
learn from the Mahavanso, that Asdka, having embraced 
Buddhism, cansed a great nomber of religious edifices to be 
erected in all parts of Central India, These buildings are 
called viharos, tchétiyas, dahgobs, and thipos, names express- 
ive of their style 5 destination: dahgob, which is evidently 
the same with the Sanskrit word déhagopa, signifies relic- 
depositary: thijpo, corresponding to the Sanskrit stiipa, may 
be rendered by tumulws, and indicates the structure of the 
dahgob: as a place of resort for the worship of relics, it is 
ealled a temple, tchétiya, (Sansk. tchaityam: ) the residence 
of ecclesiastics near by being ahaa their dwellings, the 
viharas, gave name to the whole group of buildings conse- 
crated to sacred uses. But we are enabled to form a much 
more distinct idea of the stipa, from existing architectural 
remains, found principally on the west of the Indus. I 
allude to those strange, dome-like structures of earth and 
stones, discovered of Inte years in the country watered by thé 
Indus and its tributaries, which are called topes in the pres- 
ent vernacular lunguage. The examination of these remains, 
independently of any historical data, would not indeed have 
invested them with that interest, which ig given to them by 
the narrative of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, already refer- 
red to. But from the accounts of this traveller it can be 
made out most conclusively, that the topes, which he calls 
Sou-tou-pas or Sou-theou-phos were places of deposit for 
relics of Buddha, and commemorative monuments; and their 
peculiar shape would appear to be derived from a legend, 
that Buddha was wont to com life to a water-bubble.* 
These remains afford the more direct and interesting illustra- 
tion of Asoka’s architectural works for the Buddhists, men- 
tioned in the Mahavanso, since, as we shall presently find, 
the inflmences of Buddhism were communicated beyond the 
Indus, from India, in the reign of this very prince. ‘That no 
similar remains have been discovered in the plain of the 

#Sece Mahiiv. pp 3, 3- tectonischen Denke 
me sa der Tao Baciachen Ritter. Berlin, 1555, 
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tory. It consisted chiefly of viharos, (Sansk. vihiras,) or 
cloisters, built by royal bounty, or the charity of the wealthy, 
which were occupied by persons of the male sex, living upon 
the alms of the devout. ee were the clergy ; or, more 
properly, they were friars; for it is impossible not to perceive 
that they foreshadowed these recluses of a later age, within 


_ the pale of the Christian church. Their distinctive hame 
was Bhikkhus, (Sansk. Bhikshus,) or Mendicants, A short 


extract from Buddhist Scripture, in Pali, called the Kamma- 
waikyan, or the Ceremonial, which has been lately published, 
enables us to form an idea of what was essential to the cere- 
mony of initiation into this order." The noviciate had first to 
choose some one among the brotherhood as his instructor, 
then toreceive from him a clean, whole garment, and a patera 
for alms. He was then introduced to the whole body, and 
charged to answer truly, whether he was free from disease, of 
the male sex, having his own free will, clear of debt, not 
owing military service, whether his patera and garment were 
whole, and what was his name and that of h jis preceptor. 
‘After this interrogation, he was to ask admission three times, 
and again he was questioned as before. No obstacle arising, 
his preceptor called upon the brotherhood to approve hus 
admission by silence, or to express any objection. Having 
been approved, he received a charge respecting his food, his 
elothing, and his mode of life; celibacy was strictly enjoined, 
and theft and the killing of animated beings forbidden, on pain 
of excommunication. It is evident that all classes of society 
were admissible: perhaps the ane ether ina community 
was designed partly to counteract the feeling of caste by fa- 
miliar contact, as well as to facilitate discipline and instruction. 
The special business of the inmates of the viharas appears 
to have been, to become Leptin | indoctrinated into the 
»rinciples of Buddhism, and trained to its higher grades of 
virtue, له‎ as to be prepared for the most efficient exercise of 
self-denial, in behalf of “the religion of the vanquisher.” 
"There was no obligation to enter the clerical order. But 
the highest merit o the lay Buddhists consisted in sub- 
servience to those who had obtained the odor of sanctity, 
by devoting themselves to the monastic life. 








Kammavikyan. Liber de officiis Sacerdotum Buddh =‏ م 
alien‏ 9-6 ين .1541 primus eddit, de. Fridericus Spiegel. Bonam,‏ 
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according to their own judgment.” The innovators were 
then degraded. After ere the purpose of securing the 
permanence of the true faith,’ a select number of the clergy, 
who “were depositaries of the doctrines contained in the 
three pitakas,” met to rat Visali, to revise the whole of 
the Abhidarma and Vinaya. This must be what is intended 
by Tibetan authorities, which tell us, that, one hundred and 
ten years after the death of ع ع‎ a second compilation of 
the sacred books was made in ign of Asoka. Some 
suspicion has been thrown over the date assigned to this 
council, from the circumstance, that the Mahavanso speaks 
of eight of its members as having seen Buddha. But whether 
this apparent inconsistency can be reconciled, or not, yet if 
the synchronism of Tchandagutto with Sandrocottus is ad- 
mitted, and the period of the Nanda-dynasty is lengthened 
accordingly, the tenth year of Kalasoka, in which this second 
council was held, falls, by the chronology of the Mahavanso 

exactly one hundred years after Buddha's death, that is, in 
pit لاحن‎ 

cl to be next noted as particularly important in 
the history of Buddhism, is the reign of y eres (Sansk. 
Asoka,) of Pataliputra, or Patna, the grandson of 'Tchandra- 
gupta, who succeeded to the empire of all Central India, and 
part of the Deccan, about B.C. 258.+ Before going on to 
that, however, it may be well to say, in a few words, what 
appears to have been the ecclesiastical establishment of the 
Buddhists, up to the close of the third century of their his- 





* If Tehandrazupta came to the throne B, C220, and eighty three (22-401) years, 
are allowed to the nine Nindas, the commencement of the rey of their ects: 
aor, or the close ey oom have been B.C a See Mahar, ,م‎ 21, 


and Vishou Pura 7 + ل‎ ore, هم‎ Ralisika ruled twenty-eight years , bbs 
tenth fell upon if 0, كلك‎ On the second council, see Mabnt, chap. i, Journ. 


of As. Soc. of Bengal, vi. pp, 75-730; As Hes. xx. . 27; 8 Ssetsen, 
p17, with:tote, p. 315, and the local tradition of Phicché-ly, or Visi, which the 


vated a | ttle eastward of the river now called Gunduck, and northward of its con- 
fluence with the : provines of d. Rey 
Boaddh. pp. 235, 296, 919. 


0, we obtain BC. 258, for the year of the commence- 
1 : Mahiiv. بم‎ 21 The statement of the Mabiiv., that 
two hundred and eighteen years had ela since Buddha's death, Teta لاشو قر‎ 
shown by Mr Turnour to be و‎ ly هه‎ error from the attempt to verily a 
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ding the doctrines of Buddha. In order to” 





as comprener 5 
accomplish this object, a certain number of the clerical order, 


selected by Kasyapa, as being those who had made the 
ghest attainments in religious knowledge, by the consent 

of all, convened B. C. 543, under the protection of the sove- 
reign of Magadha, at Radchagaha, which probably was his 
capital, as the name signifies Residence of the king. At this 
time were added to the Buddhist rule of faith and practice, 
those two supplementary parts, which, with the Sitras, as- 
cribed to Buddha himself, make up the Tripitakan, or Three- 
fold Treasure, the most comprehensive designation of the 
whole Buddhist Scripture. One of these supplements is 
ealled Vinayo, (Sansk. Vinaya,) which signifies Prescription 
concerning moral conduct, and seems to have been formed of 
answers to questions propounded by Kasyapa, in respect to 
the practical precepts of the Sutras, their meaning, relative 
importance, and the circumstances of their promulgation. 
The other is called Abhidhammo, (Sansk. Abhidharma,) that 
is, Appended law, and was formed, as it appears, of answers 
given in the same manner, respecting the metaphysical points 
of the Sitras. The individuals belonging to this. council 
are supposed to have had a supernatural inspiration, by which 
they were qualified for the parts which they severally took 
in the transmission of the instructions of Buddha to after 
ages. The Tripitakan was not yet committed to writing, 
but provision was made for its preservation by oral tradition, 
each of its three portions being committed in trust to a par- 
ticular individual, who was to teach it to others after him,* 
A second council was held, a centory later, under favor of 
the reigning sovereign of Magadha, Kalasoko, at Visali, for 
the suppression of certain practices, which were contrary to 
the rules of the clerical order. The king is said to have 
listened to arguments on both sides, after which he took the 
part of those opposed to innovation; but he left the clergy 
themselves to “ provide for the due maintenance of religion 
* See Mabhy. pp. 11-14 the Ceylonese Atthakathi, in Journ. of As, Soo of Ben- 
ei on S127. Re hes ae. o. 297, from Tibetan sources - ne 
SD anal pitt wilh wile, BIG لي‎ the raremineion cf lke Bocce 
Scriptures from the first by oral communication, see Journ. of As, Soc. of Bengal, 
cichbac allagutbor te excortence wth Hinds rare, ns thore ood ceases be 
lieve, that the ancient Sanskrit Uterature of مالسا‎ waa thus preenivadl يدعي‎ ian 
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. سمتلمع‎ of it independently of mere temporary distinctions, 
‘Buddha's personal. labors, in diffusing the knowledge of 
which he professed to be the depositary, appear to have 
extended ص‎ the eile of Sie India. His cause 
Was cs by the kings of Ma a, who were prob- 
ely moaned na of all india at ge At Shee 
in Kosala, which is Oude, a rich householder is said to have 
erected several large buildings in a grove, inviting Buddha 
and his disciples to reside there. ain it would seem, he 
spent twenty-three years, and composed the Suitani, (Sansk. 
Satrani,) or Aphorisms, which make one of the three portions 
into which the Buddhist Scripture is divided.* 

After Boddha’s death, a certain individual, named Kassa- 
po, (Sansk. Kasyapa,) took the general supervision of the 
interests of the Buddhist community, presiding particularly 
over the clerical fraternity, which had already become numer- 
ous, in Buddha's lifetime. He is sometimes spoken of as 
the successor of Buddha, his official representative, and a8 if 
he held authority.as a hierarcht He had probably received 
a special charge, to stand in Buddha's place, for the propa- 
gation and perpetuation of his doctrines, Yet the narrative 
of the Mahavanso, where it allades.to some of those who 
succeeded Kasyapa in the same preéminence over the Bud- 
dhist ecclesiastics, clearly implies, that the recognition of their 
superior rank did not depend upon official station, but upow 
reputed ability and sanctity. ٠. There was, therefore, then, no 
established hierarchy.t But, while that was to be a result of 
the longer growth of the system, another event, of the highest 
importance to the future progress of Buddhism, occurred the 
very year of Buddha’s death. A schismatic tendency, which 
began to manilest itself immediately, made it necessary 10 
fix at once the traditions, which should be orally transmitted, 





* Respecting Buddha's personal history, see tditions in notices of the life of 
Shakva, extmcted from the "Tibetan authorities, by M Alex Csoma de Korte, in- 
serted in Asiatic Researches” Vol xx p, 253. عن‎ : Calcutta, ISK: Analysis of 

Dalen, a part of the Tibetan sacred works, by the same, in As. Researches, vo! 
ax p. 40, ke anes Mahiv, chapters iit iii, “Ssanang-Sseteen, pp. 13-15, and 
Leben des Baddha noeh Mongelisches Nachricht, in Asin اام رادم‎ ye 4, Kla- 
nec Pere, S31. But, of course, mach that is merely legendary is mingled with 
ase CIN . j 

? See Mabdv. 5.115 an extract from the Atthakath’ of Ceylon, in Joor. of Aa Soe. 


S12; Caleutt, 1537: And no‏ مر vol. ¥i‏ كا 
See Mabiy. pp. 18, . | 9‏ + 
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mes spoken of as of the yellow religion. 
akya was the family name, which deserves notice, becanse 
it, undermi the ground of an entire theory —that 
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ddha was one of the Sakis, Sacae, or Indo-Seythians, 
rhich rests chiefly on the mere sound of his name, Sikya- 
Muni.* It would appear that his early years were passed in 
prineel دسف‎ but that, having reached manhood, he 
ند‎ resolved to adopt a hermit’s life. A Buddhist le« 
gend gives us to understand, that the dark side of life had 
casta deep shade of sombreness over a susceptible mind, lead- 
ing him to shun society,and to go in quest of wisdom, which 
might serve as an antidote to evil. For several years he 
practised austerities after the manner of his age, but at length 
gave up that excessive bodily mortilication, as not adapted 
to bis purpose. Soon after this he is said to have attained 
to ihe supreme wisdom, or to have become Buddha, But 
he was_reserved at first, as is represented, in respect to the 
communication of his doctrine to others ; and this representa- 
tion is probably founded in truth ; for there was a-strong sense 
of fiiness, nourished by the Brahman institutions in India, 
against spreading the light of knowledge among men indis- 
cnminately,—which even the spirit of espera might 
- not at once ae There. is evidence, also, that when he 
recognition, which و د م مامه مط 1 م ا‎ 
the Buddhists, that the privilege of religious instruction 
should have no restrictions; for it is said, that he sought out 
such persons as he judged fit to understand him. ‘This sen- 
iment undoubtedly was, in part, the result of politic consid- 
crations ; yet we can see how its development may have 
been promoted by the fundamental principle of Buddhism, 
if that was what has been supposed; for opposition to the 
gross Eyecare of the Brahmans could not fail to be accom- 
panied with a more distinct conception of humanity, in the 
abstract, as ea its own inherent capabilities, as well 
هه‎ its own frailties, so as to prepare the way for the consid- 











with Introd. بم‎ 25, and the Journal of the Asiatic موق‎ 
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not, therefore, greatly err, in fixing the commencement of his 
power, according to that historian,in B. C. 320; which 
3 from the date ا‎ from the Mahavanso by sixty-one 
years. But a duration of only twenty-two years is given, in the 
royal series of the Ceylonese history, to a certain dynasty of 
the nine لدي ب‎ Sane Nandis,) to which Hindu authority 
allows one hundred years.* The discrepancy being thus suscep- 
tible of explanation, at a fixed point, we may suppose an inten- 
tional falsification just there, in the annals of India,as 
ed in the Mahavanso, and guard the epoch dated from, nein 
the imputation of incorrectness. I will only add, that Mr. 
Turnour has made it probable, that Ceylonese arinelisis عله‎ 
lowed themselves to push back events in the corresponding 
of their own history, to quite a sufficient extent to ac- 
count for the Soa sel years, by which Tchandragupta is 
removed too far back, according to the statement of Justin, 
eaten the purpose of making the commencement of the proper 
of Caplot Ceylon coincident with the date of the death of 
Beddke which they accredited.t 
Buddha is said to have belonged to the Kshattriya-, or 
warrior-caste, being the son of a prince who ruled over a smal] 
independent kingdom at Kapilavastu, or the Yellow dwelling 
— a site,which has been identified by the narrative of Chy-fa- 
hian,a Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the fourth century, in the 
northwestern corner of the modern province of Oude, on the 
of the Himalaya mountain range. Yellow was, per- 
haps, the distinctive color of the principality, and hence it 
mayb have been adopted as the padee ns the uddhists, who 


Bactrianos expuguavit. ‘Transitum deinde in Indiam fecit, qum‏ و ابوج رضت 
post mortem Alexandri, veluti cervicibus jugo aCFrittitis €xcusso, prefectos ejus‏ 
oceldetrat, Anctor libertatis Sandmcotins | = eee tity burn Tbeeintia pon Wits ho‏ 
FEO» POF powalum, quem ob externa‏ مل ran in servituiem verterat: siquidem ‘occupato‏ 
sata aye cere homili geoete‏ موصعم جنل عم عوم1 مالو هبدلا pai, ved wd‏ 
Fegnil potestalem majesiaie nu impuleus. ape Guin procit=‏ ا 
itate sai Alexandrum regem aerate Ne interfici a rege jossus, salutem pédam‏ 

alizatione, quum somoo capitis jaceret, leo ingentia 

adore mane prodveniem lingut t detersis detersit, experae- 


latronibus, Indos Hoe rod SE ae. Holland? deiade belt ot:‏ متام هما 
obtulit,‏ مع Vers prelectios Alexandri er ferun init magnitucdings uliro‏ 
١ gp pnt hence udine, cum tergo exce sche eee Sarees‏ 
111317 سمت نم Sandrocottus, a. lempestate,‏ الجسم (uit. bc Lo‏ 
os f “a feel cease eum qua, factii pactions, Seleu-‏ 
كد .5 linge nie‏ 
See Fann show. Parka, translated, dec. by H- Hd Wilsos, Loadoa, 1610, p. 497, dee.‏ 






themselves do not belong to a period much more ancient 
than about oe B.C and an interval 2 eenturies must 
have elapsed, after they were composed, before the epic age. 
But there can be no doubt that Buddhism is a daveloomions 
of the Indian mind, subsequent to the form of religion which 
we find in the Epies. The Ceylonese, Birmans, and Assa- 
mese fix the date of Buddha's death, which is the commenc- 
ing point of their chronological reckoning, at 543 B.C. This 
may be shown to be probably correct, by a synchronism be- 
tween a prince of Central India, named in the Mahivanso, in 
a series of kings who are said to have reigned before and 
after Buddha's time, and one spoken of by the historian 
Justin, and other classic writers. The Pali form of this 
orince’s name is Tchandagutio, and that of his royal residence 
Pitliputts corresponding to Tchandragupta of Patalipu- 
ra, the principal character of the Sanskrit drama, Mudra 
Rakshasa; and the classic writers speak of a Sandrocottus, 
whose capital was Palibothra, who, in his name, in the con- 
dition of life to which he was born, his political elevation, 
nation, and capital, is identified, beyond question, with that 
Tehandragupta.t Now, supposing that the Ceylonese his- 
tory assigns the date of Buddha's death correctly to 543 
B. C., its Sep i must have begun to reign, accord- 
ing to its own chronology, in 381 13. 0+ But Justin says, 
that Sandrocottus held She sceptre over India, al the time 
when Seleucns Nicator was laying the foundations of his 
future greatness, by the taking of Babylon, the invasion of 
Bactria, and the war with Antigonus. Babylon was taken 
by Seleucus, about 312 15. 04 Justin's narrative implies, 
however, that Sandrocottus had been master of India since 
within a short time after the death of Alexander, which is 
supposed to have occurred in 13. ©. 324 or 323.1 We can- 








* See Mahiav. gry tene 

+ See A. W. ¥. Schlegel in Indische Bibliothek, B. i. 8. 215, and Prof. HH. 
Wileon's pre to the Sladen Rakshasa,in Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
Hindas. London, 1595. Vol. ii p. 127, &e. 

Buddha is said to have died in the eighth year of Ayitnsatty, who afterwards‏ ع 
then succeeded Gfiern reirna, during‏ );10 .مر reigued twenty-four years; (Mahiav.‏ 
one hundred and thirty-eight years; ( Mali 15 and 21+) afer which,‏ 


; (see Mahiv, pp, 
Tchandrmgupia waa raised to the throne : B. ©: 613, lens 192 years, 22 2 31. 
The whole sr aatan oF Shaka Sas Got Bik ete ilipplem 
1 The » ١ ns ١ dustin dere referred to, is in his Historim Philipplem, 
xv. 4. بون معاعة مع يت‎ he says: Muli in oriente, post عبط اده‎ inter 
eocios regn! Mecedouici, belle geasit. Principio Babyloniam cepit: inde nauotis 
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of his religion in different parts of the world, in certain pe- 
riods after his decease ؛‎ and the tradition of this event, origi- 
nally received pure from an Indian source, as we shall find 
reason to believe, has become so much refracted by being 
interwoven with those fictitious data, that it gives altogether 
a dubious aoe The Chinese and Japanese place the 
birth of Buddha in the 24th year of the reign of Tchao- Wang, 
of the dynasty of the Tcheou; that is, according to Deguig- 
nes, in i029 ~C.; and his death in the 52d year of Mon- 
Wang; that is, in 950 18. 0+ Respecting these synchro- 
nisms with Chinese civil history, Abel-Rémusat has observed: 
“Ces rapprochemens, qui supposent les moyens d'établir a 
volonté des syncronismes entre histoire de I'Inde ct celle 
de la Chine paraissent tirés d’un onvrage que nous n’ avons 
pas en Europe, mais qui doit étre repandu chez les Boud- 
dhistes de la Chine et du Japon ; car on le cite....sans ajou- 
ter ancune remarque qui puisse le faire presumer rare ou peu 
connu.” Bat it is to be objected to this authority, that the 
Chinese refer events in the history of Buddhism, often quite 
arbitrarily, to periods of their own annals, on account of their 
not having sivrays made use of the Buddhist era. It is, 
therefore, preferable to seek some other safer guide. The 
chronology of the Radjatarangini implies that Buddha died 
in the early part of the 16th century before our era.t ‘The 
objection to this estimate is one which might have been al- 
leged, also, against the last mentioned — that it is at variance 
with the وله‎ criticism in respect to the age of the Védas, 
and the Sanskrit Epics. It is certain, that the Véda-hymns 





* See Appendix to A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, in English, by Alexander 
مدصت‎ de break. Calcutta, ISH. 199, fe ١ بعك‎ 

1 See Melanges Asiatiques, pa Abel-Rémusat, Tome ip. 117. Paris, 1834, 
The date is derived from the مد سل‎ Bence م اجرج‎ | 

+ According to Hiidjater. ] يقت‎ the تمق‎ king of Cashmere began to reign, BC. 
7150. Afier him, down to a certain sovervizn named Aska, forty-six kings reigned, 
صا‎ whom, if ١ Boldin, ا‎ e of twenty-two years for each of their reigns is assizned, 
جاعم‎ will be found to have begun to reign about B.C. 45 To succeeded, 








ots الفليد‎ elapsed since the death of Sikya Muni; this fixes his death fo B.C 

we. Fer eae in Stok, 172; ie obscure ; bat it seems to me certain, that the 
one hundred and fifty years*after Buddha are not to be counted from the cluse of 
the reign of Kanishke : and equally so, that they cannot have been intended ta be 
reckoned from سه‎ indefinite point of time during the reign of the Turushkns. 1 
must therefore believe, that the accession of that dynasty is spoken of aa occurring a 
ceotiry and a balf after Boddha's death. | 
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new Teacher, who set aside the traditionary revelation, and 
‘created a new era,—had not the fact of its first promulga- 
tion by a particular individual been too notorions نا‎ be con- 
Aaaled, As the opposition of the Brahmans was not actually 
excited until after many centuries, it might be supposed, that 
the attributing of their system by the Buddhists to an indi- 
vidual author was an after-thought, an act of daring, by 
Which they threw off the disguise of seeming to acknowledge 
the ancient standards of faith, We know, however, from a 
passage in the wrilings of Clemens of Alexandria, that the 
Feliowers of the precepts of Buddha and the Brahmans were 
60 distinguished in name, long before the time of the perse- 
cution of .the Beadle’ 4. That the Boeabe the ape 
ent age is a historical personage, is proved by the year o 
his death having been made a chronological Ade ay in all 
Buddhist countries. Whether this has been correctly or 
uniformly fixed, or not, is here indifferent. It is sufficient, 
that.a civil chronology, based upon a mere mythos, would 
be a thing without a parallel in our knowledge, and is 
absurd in itself, since the first coming into use of regular 
civil reckoning of time must always depend upon the general 
adinission of a particular event, on some historical ground, 
such as national tradition, or contemporaneous notoriety. 
It becomes now an important inquiry, When did the per- 
son live, who brought about that revolution of religious 
opinion, which has extended its influence over half the hu- 
man race? There are,in the different Buddhist countries, 
many different computations of hisage. A Tibetan author of 
the sixteenth و بل د‎ fourteen distinct calenlations 
of the time of Buddha’s death. It is not among these that 
we can obtain satisfaction. Their discrepancy seems to be 
owing to altempts to adjust a variety of predictions, which 
have become incorporated with the Buddhist Scriptures of 
Tibet, as uttered by Buddha, with respect to the propagation 





| * Speaking of the Gymnosophists of India, Clemens says: Arerie بج موجه ذل‎ 
girec, 0 wiv Zepgara ,مجم‎ ode Betz wares اقهام سدسم‎ * ari to Sep uel ta" ADAG 
نمع ,نينت‎ dngidgoe مسجحتجت‎ asl يمل‎ pial winere نه‎ pau, مدالحت لفك ته‎ 
Teaver, @ يدوع‎ u iad ختجابرتدلهم يدجم مجمرع‎ pee . 

aypeere: Orde orgies eaysetere: tu; Ose teryueaazy Clem, Alex, 

Li. c. 15, ed. of Rei Ae se Lipsiae, 1591, vol. ii. بم‎ Sl. The ma NAR A 
Baddhiste did not begin before the fifth century. See below. 
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lieve that the primary Intelligence is the Ultimate Principle 
of all things; and that of the Karnikas, who, going one step 
further, ascribe to the so conceived Ultimate Principle a con- 
scious moral activity, and regard creation as the result of its 
volilion. I must not, however, dwell longer on points which 
are still obscure.* But the superhuman jp RRR of Buddha, 
is the system of Buddhism, as it has now been explained, 

yj have suggested a doubt whether Buddha is not alto- 
geth the creation of a philosophical mythology, and not 
at all a historical personage who originated the Buddhist 
system. I will therefore ask indulgence here for a few ob- 
servations, which may y lay this radical skepticism: 1, That 
a plausible foundation of real individuality is discoverable 
in even the wildest fables which veneration for Buddha has 
invented ; and that the most extravagant have originated out 
of India, while nearly alla in making India his native 
land,. 2. That the images of Ba ddha are not monstrous, but 
seem to portray real humanity, while those of the old Hindu 
deities, which are found in Buddhist temples, and of which 
the design seems to be Buddhistic, since neither temples nor 
images are mentioned in the ancient Sanskrit classics, are 
absurdly inhuman. 3. That considerations of policy would 
have led the Buddhists to hide their peculiarities under the 
garb of deduction from the ancient authorities, rather than to 
give to their system the aspect of novelty, by referring itto a 





5 In respect tothe dottiincen of the Buddhists,see Hodgson's Memoir, in Trankac- 
tiona of the Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. ‘Vol. ti. p 222 
é&e. Londan, | Mrlanges posthumes d'histoire et de literature orentales, 
M. .اعطق‎ Rémusat. Paris, 15 pp. 1-131. Ueber die Vorwandiachafl 
enostisch-theosophischen Lehren mit den Religionssystemen dea Crients, ie 
لم اهمع‎ dem Huddboismys vou LJ. Schmidt. Leipzig, 1925. Collection of tracts 
l'ustrative eae doctrines and Literature of Biddlism, translated from the جود ميت‎ 
lese, being vol, اذأ‎ of Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, edited by Edward 
Upbam. on, [83% Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays. London, 1837. val. 
م‎ 375, de. vol i p 291, foc. Asintic Researches, sto vol. xvi. p. 48, &e. 
Calcutta, 124. La vie contemplative, ascétiqne et monnstiqne chez les Indous of 
his J. Bochinger. Sirasbourg, IATL. p. 143, &e, 
Notices on the diffmrent svatems of Saddiem extracted from the Tibetan anthori- 
ties, by Alex. Caoma de Korte, in Journ. of As. oe of Binge omadt val. Til. لد سد‎ 
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manism blinded itself to the perception of evil, by reference 
to the all-pervading presence of the Deity, and while the an- 
eavcning ا م‎ ‘adooun accounted for لل‎ mingled with good 
by assuming a twofold original Principle, Buddhism cnt the 
~~ as لمعم حر ا‎ with the idea of Deity which 
ing has taken any active or re- 
mona امد‎ in te cat creation of the world. Perhaps the dif- 
of accounting for the existence of evil may have con- 
tribuied fo produce the vague conception of Svabhiva. A 
fatality having occasioned the development of sell-imma- 
nent Substance, the first emanation was Intelligence, or 
Buddha, together with matter, which elements combined 
have given origin to all existing species of things, the order of 
derivation being correspondent to the degree of nearness in 
nature of each species té4 that emanated Intelligence, which is a 
subtle constituent of all created existences, ‘elf taking rank 
nee in the scale of being after the mysterions Substance, and 
therefore represented as peng da activity only of cons 
sp aes A buddha-state is the last stage at which man 
arrives in the of perfection, before reaching the goal 
of Nirvana: | tihe ides of Buddha, as a teacher of mankind, 
is founded upon a 9 perpetual and invariable rotation 
of great Kalpas, or series of ages, in each of which, from the 
beginning at an indefinite point of past time, after an age of 
corruption, degradation, and decay, one of restoration has 
succeeded, more or less frequently, when that first emanation 
of Intelligence has become em among men, in order to 
promote the disentanglement of human spirits, from the 
vortex of illusion, by the effulgence of its original light. 
This round of ages, making a great Kalpa, had been already 
completed, according to the ل‎ uddhists, eleven times, at the 
commencement of the present Kalpa; and Buddha had often 
been incarnate. Since the present series of ages began its 
revolution, Buddha has appeared, it is said, four times, and 
last in the person of Sakya-Muni, or the Sdkya-saint, who 
has given the law to the existing age. 

Such are, as it seems to me, the fundamental peculiarities 
of Buddhism, in respect to the idea of Deity, of virtue, of the 
origin of the world, and of Buddha. It might be interesting 
to an abe nome of its ‘ modifications, held by different Buddhist 

sects; as, for example, the doctrine of the Aisvirikis, who مقط‎ 
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Svabhiva, applied in Buddhist language to the Supreme 
Being, which is se/f-immanent Substance — and, on the other 
hand, to suppose all inferior existence an illusion, unreal, as 
the Buddhists do, just so far as there was an abstraction of the 
idea of Deity from those objects of sense, and creations 
of acer vee aes been imagined 5 be sa they 
are, only b م‎ divine presence pervading them. It 
was met 0 that the BRbGaI ET when at length 
they were aroused to find occasion against the Budd- 
hists, should charge them with being atheists and nihilists. 
Perhaps many Buddhists, sooner or later, found themselves 
unable to retain their hold upon the abstraction, to which 
their philosophising had brought them, asa substantial reali- 
ty. But what their sacred books express concerning the 
mysterious Nothing — i. e. negation absolute of all that can 
be predicated —as if it were ثم‎ detw: Se, require us to allow 
that their Deity isa real entity. Such an idea of the Deity 
having been received, the Buddhist standard of virtue was at 
once determined by it; as, in all religious systems, the ideal of 
the highest perfection is conformity to whatever conception 
may have been formed of the Divine Being. All action, 
purpose, feeling, thought, having been abstracted from the 
idea of Deity, the highest attainment which human beings 
can propose to themselves, is of course a similar sublimation 
of existence above all qualities. ‘This is the Nirvana of the 
Buddhists; and because the only proper criterion of virtue, 
with them, is a negation of all predicates, 1 follows, that to 
pursue any certain course of conduct, to cherish emotions of 
any sort, to be in such or such a habit of mind, has, accord- 
ing to their system, no intrinsic merit or demerit. As the 
means of arriving at that highest state of absolute quiescence, 
Buddhism directs to the acquisition of knowledge of the illu- 
sive nature of all created Bec by studious vigor eae of 
mind, and moral discipline. he authority of the Védas is 
rejected, because no will is recognized as pertaining to Deity. 
The Buddhist Scriptures are held to be, not a Revelation of 
Divine law, but simply instructions of a higher Intelligence, 
inferior to the Supreme Being,—which are fitted to lead 
man, throngh knowledge, to absorption in the incommunica- 
ble Substance of all things, ‘The origin of the world is as- 
cribed by Buddhism to a disastrous fatality. While Brah- 
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empire, as well as the history of that empire itseli* But 
besides these authorities, there are numerous extracts from 
Buddhist books, published of late years in England, and on 
the continent tg ee e, and in India, which throw much 
light on the history of Buddhism. My endeavor will be, by 
a critical use of all these sources of information, to setile 
some of the most important facts and dates of Buddhist his- 
tory, in the hope that the results aay serve as a useful frame- 
work, to be hereafter filled up by further investigation: not 
altogether neglecting, however, to notice the relation of his- 
torical facts to the principles of the religion of Buddha. —Al- 
though a thorough acquaintance with the doctrinal teachings 
of a sacred books o thes د‎ of all countries, 3 be- 
yond the present stage of learning on the subject, I will 
baat fo propose the following as a theory of Buddhism. 

A quickening of moral feeling, then, against the Panthe- 
ism of the Pesicas may be said to lie at its foundation. 
The tendency of Brahman philosophy was to confound the 
Deity with the works of his creation; though it tanght the 
existence of a divine principle pervading all nature, yet, in 
practice, it made the creation itself, as God, the highest object 
of worship, rather than a life-giving Bei ng, Sette separate 
from visible realities and ideas of the mind ; and moral distine- 
tions were consequently obliterated. But that sense of re- 
epopalnility, which clings to man, could not be entirely 

royed; and in proportion as it reasserted its authority, the 
notion of the identity of God and nature was necessarily 
dissipated, opening the way to a new idea of the Deity, 
Had there been no encumbrance upon the action of con- 
science, its sublimation of the Deity mips have led to the 
recogni The influence of the 


gation of a supreme moral Ruler. 

owever, Was present to restrain the natural impulses of 
the soul. Such was the force of a long-established opinion, 
identifying the Deity with objects cognizable by the senses, 
or making Him a mere aggregate of ideal forms, that 
there was a sort of necessity, in opposing Pantheism, to deny 
all attributes to God,—to conceive of simple abstract exist- 
ence as the highest Being, according to the signification of 








*Geschichte der Ost-Moagolen und ihres Forstenhauses, verfasst von Seanang 
Stetsen Chongiaidschi der Ordos, aus dem Mongolischen Gbersetrt, Acc. von Isang 
Jacob Schmidt. St Petersburg, 127. For the age of the author, see Vorrede, p. 13. 


Among the most important authorities relative to the 
rise and progress of Buddhism, is the Mahavanso, a book of 
history, which bears strong internal marks of authenticity, 
composed on the island of Ceylon, in the Pali language, be- 
tween A. D. 413.and 531, from older annals of that island 
and of the continent of India, and covering the period from 
B.C. 543 to A. D. 357. A continuation of this history, call- 
ed the Suluvanso, is also.to be consulied.* Another principal 
authority is the Radjatarangini, the annals of Cashmere, writ- 
ten in Sanskrit, which the author professes to have compiled 
with criticism, from several distinct works of ancient sages. 
The portion of this history which I have consulted was 
written about A. D. 11464 A third authority of importance 
is the Histoire de Ia Ville de Khotan, a city of Lesser Bocha- 
ra, translated fromthe Chinese by the late celebrated French 

savant, Abel-Rémusat. It consists of a series of notices, re- 
specting that part of Northern Asia, arranged under succes- 
sive Chinese arma from that of the Ha 
times. ‘The only other original source, to be be: واد‎ 
consulted for the hist Buddhism, is the Gese 

Ost-Mongolen, لل شماه‎ ys the Mongol by romeo 
St. Petersburgh. The author, named Ssanang Ssetsen, a 
descendant of T'chinggis Khan, lived about the time of the 
accession of the Mandchu dynasty, at the beginning of the 
17th century. This work contains valuable records of Tibe- 
tan history prior. to the eatablishment of the great Mongol 
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climes included under that rather indefinite ar 
eompared together and with the decisions of the learned in 
regard to the affinities of the languages and the philosophy 
‘western nations, the more evident does it become, that 
the wide East, as well as the West, is under obligations, 
to a greater or less extent, for civilizing impulses, to the 
peculiar manner of thought and expression in language, 
ae belonged any to the Sanskrit people of India. 
The subject which pose to bring to your notice in this 
Memoir, affords a striking illustration Of the extent of the 
influence of India. An offshoot of the Indian mind, not in 
the fresh daya of its prime, but when the stock had appa- 
Pag ores too massive to be thoroughly animated ب‎ 
too firmly encased to burst forth with young life ب‎ Buddhism 
aTminated and grew with widening shade, like ils emblem 
the e Banyan-tree, planting nurseries of its own branches, tll 
it has become firmly rooted in the minds of not less than 
four hundred millions of the human race. It would seem 
as if, when the parent stock was on the point of falling to 
decay, its forces had all been gathered anew, for the struggle 
to perpetuate itself; or rather we should say, that the Indiar 
nationality had not yet fully accomplished its part in the 
providence of God, and was therefore suffered to revive 
under this particular form, in order to secure results which 
were still future. 

It may be taken for granted, that Buddhism is of Indian 
origin. The time has been, when from the want of sufficient 
materials, out of which to form @ correct judgment, and from 
the foree of ingenuity seeking to supply that want by theoriz- 
ing upon fancied etymologies Pal the like, men of great 
learning could differ on the question, whether the originator 
of this religious system was a native of Hindustan, or of 
Scythia, ora negro. But there ia no longer any ground for 
such disputation. The history of Buddhism, as it may now 
be gathered from books of the Buddhists themselves, not only 
of India, but also of China, Tibet, and Mongolia, refers to 
Central India as the first seat of this religions system; and 
its doctrines, so far as they are understood, have evidently 

wn out of Brahmanism. Its mythology too is the Hindu 
in its principal features. 














MEMOIR. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ORIENTAL SOCIETY: 


No one regret more than myself the disappointment 
which you كيل لا‎ on this occasion, in the i gaske of 
that venerable scholar who was to have addressed you, by 
whose zeal in biblical research so much has been done to 
open the field of Oriental learning in our country. I am 
painfully conscious that the purpose of this anniversary 
might have been infinitely better accomplished, had that dis- 
tinguished associate favored us with some observations, to 
2108 the yet inexperienced steps of most of us, in that de- 
partment of knowledge which our honorable President has 
set before us in so learned and attractive a manner. But as 
it became necessary to make some other provision for the 
occasion, at a late day, and your Directors have done me the 
honor to call upon me, I have not felt that I could decline 
contributing my mite to sustain our good cause. 

With these sentiments, 1 offer you a Memoir, on a subject 
to which my studies have of late been directed — the History 
of Buddhism. You are all aware of the surprising and im- 
portant result of philological research — or rather of that fact, 
which, established by the sagacity of a few German scholars, 
has become the very basis of the science of philology in the 
modern aceceptation—that the influence of India may be traced 
over the whole western world, through its ancient language, 
the Sanskrit, ‘With the loxurious climate of that country, 
imagination bas associated a national character of entire pas 
sivity, such as is neither prone to take up influences from 
without, requiring any moral or physical effort on the part of 
the recipient, nor inclined to exert itself actively abroad. 





Tue writer of this Memoir begs leave to state, in respect to 
the orthography of Oriental words, that in all extracts quoted, 
and in titles of books, the orthography of the French, Eng- 
lish, or German author, translator, or editor, is left unal- 
tered; and that, in other cases, he has either written such 
words as he found them in books to which he refers, with 
only the alteration necessary to suit the English ear, or has 
derived his orthography directly from the original language, 
where this is the Sanskrit, or he has adopted the mode of 
writing stereotyped by usage. 
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study of the New Testament. Our last publication in this de- 
partment is the Grammar of Green, by Bagster; which, however 
meritorious and important, is wanting in the constant compari- 
son of the common with the classic idiom, which distinguishes 
Winer, and the lirge body of reference and citation which 
makes the German work indispensable to the scholar,""—Pref- 
p. xxiv, note, 


~~ _ 


Turkish.—The Grand Vizier, Khosrew, has published a French 
and Turkish Grammar, for teaching the French language in the 
Government Schools of Turkey. 


M. Quatremére has announced a Dictionary in Arabic, Turk- 
ish and Persian; مه‎ the plan of Forcellini and of Stephena’s 
Thesaurus, with citations. This is the fruit of forty years’ 
studies. ١ ١ 


Sanscrit.—The learned ‘Radhakanda Dera, at Calcutta, con- 
tinves the printing of his Thesaurus of the Sanscrit language 
and literature; the fourth volume had reached Paris two years 
apo. 

IV. 

5 (See Address, م‎ 82) 
Cuneiform Inseriptions.--“ The studies in the ancient lan- 
guages of Persia continue to connect themselves with classical 
studies, witha success which could hardly have been hoped for 
a few yeors since. The reading of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
begun with much suceess by Grotefend, has Intely been indebted 
to the progress which has been made in the study of the ancient 
Persian dialects, for a development which promises the most valu- 
able results to history, At Poris and at Boon MM. Burnowf and 
Lassen have, almost simultaneously, published memoirs on the 
cuneiform inscriplions collected at Persepolis by Niebulr.” 

Journal Asialique, tom, x, .م‎ 130, Sme. seric. 


V. 
(See Address, p. 56.) 


. a 3 


_ "To the opinions of the British scholars, cited in the preceding 


Address, on the present state of philological studies in Great 
ogre may be added the following which is taken from the Pre- 


‘ace to the recent edition of Diodati’s Exercitatio de Christo 
Grace loquente, etc., edited by Orlando T. Dobbins, LL. B. Pub- 
lished in laude, 1843: 


“That Winer's Grammar has neither been translated in Eng- 
land, nor the American translation republished here, furnishes 
Inmentable proof that, although we may be improving, we are 


‘still far in this country from having reached the height to which 


many and the America States have attained in the scholastic 
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al-Aghani, and other classic works, of which he was to send one 
half to Parisond the other half to the great fair at Mecca, nt 
the period of the pilgrimage, in order to disperse them, from that 
centre of the Mussulman world, through the East and through 
Barbary. » . . Oriental studies, notwithstanding all obstacles, 
have made great progress. Attention is directed to fundamental 
works, to the origin of languages, to the true sources of history ; 
and they now follow out, wih surprising sagacity, the: migra- 
tions, ihe intermixture, and the fate of nations, by means of the 
traces which their languages have left; and by the more perfect 
mettiods of Comparative Grammar, we now arrive ot a certainty 
ob ل ما ا‎ may well ee those who have not re< 
flected upon the permanency of language a bh 

Thouiaid and One Nights find editors ond‏ لبد لو 
translators in all parts of the world, and in all languages. While‏ 
M. Habicht was printing his edition at Breslau, they were repro-‏ 
ducing, lithographically, the incomplete texts of the old Cal-‏ 
cutta edition; and the Shefkh Abdourrahman al-Safii_al-Scher-‏ 
kawi was printing (in 1835) his exeellent edition at Boulak, in‏ 
two volumes in quarto, At Madras, in 1886, there appeared a‏ 
translation in Hindostanee; and in 1839 there appeared ot Cal-‏ * 
cutie the first volume of the Arabic edition of M. Macnnghton,‏ 
manuscript which had belonged to the late M, Macan,‏ م afier‏ 
This edition was the basis of the English translation of Mr. Torrens,‏ 
which comes out at Caleutta also, at the same time thot Mr. Weil‏ 
_is printing anew translation in Germany, and Mr. Lane ia pub-‏ 
lishing, in London, his fine English translation, in which he fol-‏ 
lows, principally, the Boulak text.‏ 


Persian.—They have begun printing in Persia ; and the press 
of شرا جع ةتس‎ Cairo riblish pretty large oumber of | 
works in Persian, because the knowledge of this language and its 
literature makes a part of a learned and polite education in all 
Mussulman countries, . ..... ‘The press of the Pasha of Egypt 
has lately published several classic outhors, ! ' 


٠١ "The fall of the empirg of the Mongols has also found an historian, — 
who, unfortunately, has adopted a very strange manner—I mean 
Molla Firouz, son of Koous, ancient high priest of one of the two 
pects of the Guebres in India, and known as the editor and trons- 
lator of the Desatir. He bas written, under the title of George- 
fomeh,an epic |e io Persian, in which he relates, in the metre 
and monner of Firdusi, the conquest of India’ by the English. 
His work معز‎ singular imitation of the Books of the Kings, where. 






we find Major Lawrence substituted for Ruatem, and George the 
Third for Ket Kaows, = 34 ا‎ 
0 
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_ Among the most important works on Chinese, M. Mohl men- 
tions the valuable Chinese Chrestomathy of the Canton dialect, 
published ot Macao, IS41, by Dr. Bridgman (editor of the Chi- 
nese Repository), who is a thorough Chinese scholar, and is one 
of our countrymen ; but this last fact was probably unknown to 
M. Mobl, or be would doubtless have mentioned it. This closes 
the enumeration of works on Oriental literature in his valuable 


Chinese.—We subjoin the following interesting notice respect- 
ing the literature of China, from an early number of the “ Jour- 
nal Asintique:” “Tt has been found that they [the Chinese] 
had dictionaries of the Sanscrit; that their learned men had 
made translations of Indian and Tibetan works; and we have 

roed also, not without astonishment, that they possessed poly- 





lot dictionaries, and thatthere had been, at Peking, for six cen- 
luries, a college for the teaching of the Western langunges, as 
well as an institution for youth in languages, and for interpreters.” 


—Tom. ii. p. 29. 


The following extracts from the Journal Asiatique, though of 
an older date than the preceding Report, will not be without inter- 


eat lo our readers :-— 


“ There is published at Cairo, Constantinople, in Persia, India, 
and Canton, a multitude of works, of the existence of which we 
hardly know, and many of which reach Europe only by. acci- 
dent. .Where, for example, should we find for sale in Dao 
the edition of the Thousand and One Nights, which has appeared 
at Boulak; the Vendidad Sadé, published by the Guebres of 
" Bombay ؛‎ their works on the Zoroastrian Calendar; the Bhaga- 

tala Pouwrana of Calcutta; the Amara Koscha, reprinted at 
Serampore; the great Sanserit Encyclopedia of Radhakanda 
Deva: the Commentary on Alfiah printed at Boulak; the Teri- 
fat published at Constantinople; the History of the Kudjars 
printed at Teheran; and so many other works which ought not 
io be wanting in any public library of Europe? This want of 
a-more easy communication is mutual between the learned of 
Europe and those of Asia; for these fatter are now be inning to 
نيما‎ aside their disdain of the labors of Europeans. 1 have rea- 
son to believe that the great part of the five thousand copies of 
the Koran of Fligel’s edition [printed at د‎ have been sold 
in the East; and more recently still, an Effendi, a personage of 
-eonsideration in Cairo, applied to your Council to propose pets 
‘ing at their joint expense editions of the Kamous, the Aitab 
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thanks to a more scientific analysis—we apply ourselves, first of 
all, to the grammatical construction of languages; and no one 
has contributed more than M. Bopp, by his admirable labors: in 
comparative grammar, to establish and consecrate the new and 
rigorous principles of this analysis, These principles, in their 
turn, have furnished, for the comparison of words, rules drawn 
from the laws of permutation, and enabled us to recognise with 
certainty that identity of words, the conformity of which furnished 
only doubtful and often fallacious indications... .... Every 
step in comparative philology tends to prove that the grammatical 
atricture of a language is never wholly effaced, and it would be 
fact ns yet without example, that an idiom had lost entirely its 
grammar and formed another.” | 
~The reporter then gives an account of Chinese studies, in which 
there had been only a few publications, but those were of great 
importance. He particularizes the Tuo-te-Ling of Laotseu, ac- 
eompanied with a French translation and commentary by that 
able Sinologiat M. Julien, ‘This is the most ancient metaphysical 
treatise of the Chinese, that has been preserved ; the author lived 
in the sixth century before the Christinnern.............. 
“ME. Biot has published a catal of the earthquakes, 
depressions, and risings of mountains, which have been observed 
in China from ancient times to our day.* This labor, drawn 
wholly from Chinese sources, is a new proof of the utility of the 
study of Chinese in relation to science; for the Chinese are the 
only people of Asia who have, with their usual spirit of method, 
registered all facts, natural and moral, with which they have been 
الس‎ Callery, formerly a Catholic missionary in China, has pub- 
lished at Maeno, under the tithe of ‘Systeme phonétique de 
Vécriture Chinoise,’ a work in two volumes; the first of which 
contains memoirs on the nature of the language and writing of the 
Chinese, and the second, a dictionary, in which the words are 
elassed necording to a new method.” 
[We observe, by the way, that M. Callery (whose works, 
printed in 1841, we have seen) has adopted the appropriate term 
lerigraphic, to denote the class of languages in which each cha- 
racter isa word, in contradistinction to the syllabic and alpha- 
betie classes. The term Renigrophic wos first proposed by our 
American philologist Mr. Du Ponceau, and is now geiting into use 
with cs Pest 3 see advertised, in Paris—“ Exer- 
cises Pratiques d‘analyse de Syntaxe et de Lerigraphie Chinois 
Paris, 1842.") 7 + seg éraphie Chinvise. 






*™ Annales de chimiv et de physique, 1841." wis 
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guage and. 2501 confided it to M. Foucaux, who began 
it by a discourse upon the deat state of the studies having for 





their abject. that WARE. aie ses M. Schmidt had already 
ublished a ‘Tibetan grammar, and M. Schroeter, a German 
issionary in India, had made a dictionary containing a rich col- 


lection of ‘Tibetan words and phruses, which Mr. John Marshman 
published at Serampore in 1828, under the title of a Dictionary 
of the Language of Boutan, Subsequently, M. Csoma de Koros, 
who hod acquired a very extensive knowledge of the language 
and literature of Tibet, published at Calcutta, in 1824, a diction- 
ary ond grammar, which laid the foundation for the study of that 
la M. Schmidt also, in 1839, published a grammar, 
and fs jus demesne: olso a dictionary, i in which M. Ceoma‘s 

Wer arranged, and additions made from original 
een? 


Malay 1 is about to be enriched by the publication of 
the Maritime Codes of Malacca, Mocassar, Kedah; and the 
Bogie ;* which were found by M. Dolaurier i in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of London, and which he is going to insert in the 
fine delldedon of Maritime Laws b 3 M. Pardessus. The most 
ancient of these Codes is that of Malacca, which was compiled 
about the end of the thirteenth century, by order of the Sultan 
Mohammed Shah. 

“ The language and history of the Malays “vit aime late ra 
been a subject of most Inborious research. boldt, in 
his great work on the Kawi language, has Seana that the 
Malay race bad extended itself throughout the South Sea te 
Madagascar, Aod now M. Ejichthal ts endeavoring, in a very 
curious memoir, 10 prove that the race had even extended to the 
continent of Africa, and that the yellow race which is found at 
the present day from Nubia to Senegambia, under the name bat 
Foulaks, is no other than the Malay race. M. Bopp, 
has undertaken to ascend to the origin of the Malays, on 
arrived at the conclusion that their language ' was derived am 
the Sanscrit.t Formerly, when it was proposed to identify two 
languages, we rested chiefly upon the words common to each; 
but since comparative philology has made so great progress— 










_ ain the reir 1852 9 + of about 60 pages was jiublished nt Singn- 
pe fins i ae ate eae title: *A Code of Bugis 


with a translation نه‎ m and 
inicohen cai wed 12mo. Mh tastes Hegle Code whch i 
bere mentianed. Sten 
+ Histoire et origine des Foulahs ou Fellabs, par Gustave Eichthal Paris, 


Svo, 1841, 


Ueber erwandschaft Sprachen mit d 
Taisen earopsachen, von rane Bopp Brian 180 ف‎ 


You. 12 HO. 1, 
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_ In Sanserit literature, we have had some works; and among 
Sheet Chlccnur oft iast ila, wits haviy soles Dee 
crease from year to year. It is intended to be a more complete 
manual than that of Yates, and more convenient for use than 
the large works of Foster and Colebrooke; while, at the same 
time, it simplifies the theory of the Sanserit verb. In Paris also, 
M. Desgranges, one of the first pupils of M. Chézy, has com- 
pleted a very full Sanscrit grammar, which will be the first gram- 
mar of that language from a French press. 

The Pali \anguage—which was the official language of the‏ ب 
Buddhist dynasties of Indin, and at this-day the sacred langunge‏ 
of Buddhism in the peninsula beyond the Ganges, and at Ceylon,‏ 
—was first brought before the public by the Asintic Society of‏ 
Paris, by the publication of the Essay of Messrs. Burnouf and‏ 
Lassen; since which o grammar, dictionary, and other works‏ 
relating to it, have appeared; and one work, the Kammaratia,‏ 
treatse.oo,the ordination of the Buddhist priests, has been‏ و 
ished by M. Spiegel; which is the first Pali text ever‏ 
published in Europe. The same writer promises us a Pali dic-‏ 
tionary. . | ee‏ 

-M. Moh! next gives an instanceof the great zeal of the Prus- 
sian Government to possess the most complete collection possible 
of Oriental works, in purchasing the invaluable collection of 
Sanscrit manuscripts of the late Sir R, Chambers. His. library, 
consisting of more than a thousand manuscripts, is the finest ever 
formed in India, except that of Mr. Colebrooke, and which that 
gentleman: presented to the East India Company." 

“Among the languages which by their origin or their litera- 
tore ore connected with India, there are two which in the course 
of the last year (1841) hive become the object of new studies ; 
bey ore, the language of Tibet and the Malay. The Minister 
blic Instruction caused to be opened, at the School of the’ 
Oriental Languages, ه‎ course of study for the ‘Tibetan مها‎ 
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© We are reminded bere of a short notice of the intended sale of the late 
Dr. Morrison's Chinese libtary, published in the London “Asiatic Journal,” 
vol تسد‎ 71. The writer says, with patriotic and scholar-like foelinuw 
“We should hope that England will never suffer the disgrace of its being anid 
that the Chinese library of Dr. Morrison, which is, perhaps, worth £4000, was 
offered to the Dritieh public for £2000, and that paltry sum could not be raised.” 
The sume writer asserts, in very strong language, that Great Britain, © has nove 
tuken the slightest measures” for promoting the study of the Chinese lan- - 
ung sod while the Governments of France, Prossia, nnd Bavaria, have مون‎ 

basen 


a ee 





t professorships for teaching that language, “in Great Britain not a 
step has been taken to teach even its elements.” But at length د‎ professorshi 
has been established سد‎ University College, Lenin, and the Rev. Bamuel Kidd 


appointed profesor, 
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The Imperial Academy of Vienna pes pablsned, by: M. Krafft, 
a catalogue of its Arabic, Persian and ‘Turkish MSS.; and the 
same learned writer ts now at work upon 8 catalogue of the 
Oriental MSS. in the great Library at Vienna, one of the richest 
in Europe ; and we may expect from M. Longpérier, a complete 
Oriental numismatic history. 

The Danish Government, which has given so frequent proofs of 
its zeal in the cause of Science, has appointed a Board of Com- 
missioners for the purpose of making known to the public the un- 
published MSS. of the library ot.Copenhagen, which ts extremely 
rich in Uriental, as well as Scandinavian works. 

Armenian literature has been enriched with a history of Ar- 
menia by John Catholicos, Patriarch of Armenia at the beginning 
of the 10th century, (translated by M. Saint Martin,) which 
has been published at the expense of the French Government by 
. Proceeding on our way from Western Asia towards India, we 
find the country called Bactriana; whose history, within a short 
period, was among the most obscure of the East; when suddenly 
there was an influx of Europeans from different kingdoms into 
Aifghanistan, who have brought ها‎ light in a few years, on im- 
mense number of monuments. Inscriptions, and unheard of 
numbers of Bactrian, Roman, Persian, Indian, and other medals 
of barbarian origin, covered with legends before anknown, have 
been found, and their alphabet has been read, by M. Prinsep, 
of the Asintic Society in Calcutta. After him, Messieurs Wil- 
son, Lassen, Jacquet, Mionnet, Raoul-Rochette, Grotefend, and 
other learned men, have commented on and explained these 
remains of antiquity. The Roman ond Persian coins have 
served to fix the age of the fopes; the Bactrion medals have 
established the list of the Greek kings of that country; the 
barbarian medals have made known the Bactro-Scythian dynas- 
les, which overturned the power of Alexander's successors ; 
and the Indian medals have confirmed what we should anticipate 
from the researches of M, Rémusat, in respect to the extension 
of Buddhism west of the Indus. This is perhops the first in- 
stance in which numismatic history has been a substitute for the 
stnals of a country, and has sufficed to instruct us in the lead- 
ing traits of its history. It shows us who were the different 
races that were the predominant powers in Baciriann, the revo- 
lutions which religion has undergone, and the changes in lan- 
guage and civilization. ‘The collection of the East Indin Company 
—ihe finest exisiing—consists of more than thirty thousand 
medals ; and is to be published at the expense of the Company, 


by Mr, Wilson. 
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the aid a “patronage of ie ublic alone.” He nike ees 
‘Printing and lithography have at length penetrated into the 

ast, and by degrees destroyed the prejudices that have existed 
in favor of manuscripts; but the difficulty of communications be- 
tween Europe and the East prevents our obtaining their books, or 
even knowing what books they have.” or pear قا‎ 

_ M. Mob! mentions, with commendation, the Inbors of the Ori- 
ental Translation Fund, estoblished in England by George, Earl 
of Munster, now decensed. 7 ita od 

١ Arabian \iteratare is still the most cultivated in France and 
Germany; and he enumerates various works published in, or 
trinslated from, the Arabic ppt sos particularly the great 
biographical dictionary of ‘Ibn-Khallikan, a lawyer of the 13th 
century, a work of the highest interest; the work of Ibn-Khal- 
doun, on the Crusades, printed at Upsal, in Sweden, in 184] 
(in 4to.) Numerous editions of the Koran have enlarged the 
circle of the readers of that book. Fligel, to whom we ore in- 
debted for the excellent stereotype edition of it, has just published, 
at Leipsic, a Concordance of the Koran, which is indispensable to 
the student in Oriental literature; and an edition of the volumin- 
ous and celebrated commentary of Beidhawi upon the Koran is 
now announced by M. Fleischer, | 

Persian literature has been enriched by a new Grammar 
written by Mirza Mohammed Ibrahim of Shiraz; who afier 
having had ه‎ learned education in Persia weot to England, 
where he is appointed a professor of the Persian: language in 
zs الركن ب‎ Hailesbury, and has acquired aon extensive know- 
ledge of English. ‘The works of Firdousi and various other 
١ writers hove also been published in Europe. Among the works 






Ne in Persian literature is one of those Brent works with which 
. M. Von Hammer-Purgstall has long been enriching Oriental 
literatare ; that is, the history of the Mongols of Persia, which 
mokes a continuation of his history of the Mongols in Russin. 
5 The history of the ليت‎ is 8 part of the annals of Asin, 
29 which, in our time, have been the object of the most remarkable 
8 labors of the learned. 
~ To France, the Directors of the school of Oriental languages is 
i publishing a collection of Chrestomathies, which will comprise the 


principal modern langunges of Asia, and will render the greatest 
services to Oriental literature." 

s OW Chreitomaihien Orientates, on Recouil de textes Arabia, Ture, Permit 
“a Greca modernes, Armeniens et Indostani, publs 1ن سيسات‎ 20 
| Ministre de l'instruction publique, ete. Paria, 1841, in Byo. د‎ 
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mense career; at the same time that governments felt the im: 
portance of seconding the efforts of those who were preparing 
to go.on in it. Professorships were established for instruction 
in the principal languages; and associntions—at the head of 
which have always been the French Government and the India 
Company—afforded their aid in the publication of a great number 
of grammars, dictionaries, and original texts and translations of 
Oriental works. 

“As the circle of studies was-enlarged, it became more and 
more difficult for each individual to keep up with its progress ; 
and what had once been called on Orienfalist was no longer to 
be found, because a whole life wos not sufficient to embrace so 
many languages and such various literature, ,.... Yet there 
is so natural a bond of union among them, that we have been 





compelled, as it were, by means of associations, to attain to that 


universality of studies, which no single individual could master.” 


The learned secretary then states the foundation of the 
Asiatic Society, on the Ist of April, 1822: and the election of 
M. De Saucy, “to whom all Europe hod for a long time assigned 
the first place among Orientalisis," to the presidency of it. 
He then states its objects; ihe frst of which was, to establish 
a journal exclusively devoted to Oriental learning; there had 
been at that time only one of the kind in Europe, Les Mines 
de (Orient, which had ceased to be published. The Journal 
Asiatique was accordingly established, and in 1842 reached its 
fortieth volume. ‘The Society next encouraged the publication 
of the originals nnd translations of Oriental! works, and diction- 
aries and grammars, and defrayed the expenses, in part, or in 
whole, according to the circumstances Of its pecuniary ability. 

addin مااي‎ the Society collected Oriental manuscripts, as 
far as it was able. After speaking of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Society, M. Moh! bears the following honorable 

ony to the proud rank maintained by that land of learning, 
Germany; which affords decisive evidence of the compara- 
tive state of Oriental studies in Germany and other paris of 
Europe عد‎ , 







“Tt is only in Germany, at the present day, that the lenrned 
public are sufficiently numerous to warrant the publication of 
eertain nomber of Oriental works. In all the other, countries 
of Europe, it is necessary for the author himself, or his govern- 
ment, or some ussocialion, to defray the expenses."”” ‘The authors 
in all other countries of Europe, he adds, “are obliged to make 

reat sacrifices: the present encouragement of Government is 
insufficient, and we [in France] have still’ to expect the day, 
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‘The Missionafy Het 


‘0 take نه‎ review of some of its lubors, and to point out what yet 
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, How at its 89th volume, published at 
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he Haptiet Missionary Mn zine, now at its 24d volume, New 
The Spirit of Missions, (Episcopalian) published at New York; 
_ How at its Sth volume. 

The (Presbyterian) Missionary Chronicle. New York and Philad. 
In China —The Chinese Repository, now at its 12th volume, 


edited by the Rev. Dr. Bridgman, and published monthly at 

Macao—a most valuable journal, : 

There are several other works of this class, published in 
America; but time is wanted to complete the list. 


TIL 


The following Extracts from the able Report made to the Paris 
Asiatic Society, on the 30th of May, 1842, by M. Jules Modi, 
Assistant Secretary, present a view of the actual state of Orien- 
tal studies on the Continent of Europe, and will be read with 
interest. 

M. Mobl, after observing that the Asintic Society has now 
reached the end of its twentieth year, and that it would be useful 





remains to be done, in order to accomplish the original | 
its founders, proceeds os follows ع‎ MN) رف‎ 
Formerly Oriental studies “were confined almost entirely to 
langu and literature which were used in the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible; and, if some individuals particularly circum. 
aianced, like the French Missionaries in China, or who were in 


1 of 


advance of the opinions and wanis of the age, like Hyde, De- 










uignes, and Anguetil, occupied themselves with some other 
epartments of Asiatic literature, they were isolated ersons, 
and, as it were, out of the current of erudition. Sir William 
Jones was the first to consider Oriental literature os on immense 
whole, which was. destined. to serve as a foundation for the 
history of man; and of which each part must cooperate in 
elucidating the others. By degrees this beautiful vision was 
—we will not say realized, for itis far from being وى‎ now—but 
it, was comprebended; the work was begun in every quarter, 
and the excited curiosity of the most enlightened part of the 
European public sustained the learned in their new and -im- 








‘Rontnson.—Biblical Researches in Palestine. ed Edward Rob- 
ingon, D. D. 3 vols. Svo. Boston; and by Mr. Murray, Lon- 
don, 1842, Published also in ‘Garman, at Berlin, 


Rock wett.—Sketches of Foreign Travel and Life at Sea; in- 
cluding a Cruise on board a Mun-of-War; as also a Visit to 
Spain, ‘ortugal, the South of France, Italy, Sicily, Malta, the 
Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, Liberia and rail ; and a 
Treatise on the Navy of the United States. By the Rev. 
Charles Rockwell, late of the United States Navy. 2 vols, 
Bo. 15: Boston, Ts. 

Ruschensercegr.—Voyage Round the World, 1835-7. 8vo. 14s. 
Philadelphia, 1838, 

. Suaver.Sketches of Algiers. Svo. 5, Boston, 1826. Mr. 
Shaler was for many years Consul-general of the United States 
‘al Algiers. 

Samira and Dwicut.—Missionary Researches in Armenia. By 
Rev, Eli Smith and Rev. 11, G..O. Dwight, of Am. B. Com. 
2 vols. mo. 12%. Boston, 15383. This has been republished 

in Bi , and also translated ‘into phan 

Sovrmoate.—Narrative of a Tour 0 h Armenia, Kurdistan, 
Persia, and Mesopotamia, By the’ ie v. Horatio outhgate. 

Faves, 12mo. [2%, New York, 1840. 

ENS.— Egypt, Arabian Petren, etc. 2 vols, plates, 12s. 

v Tork, 1837. 
 Srewar ant— Vist to ihe South Sea. 2 vols. .مم12‎ 12s. New 
york, 188 183 
aoe nes + e al the Sandwich Islands, Sth edition, 12mo. 
a. ity 
Ge Bostyn, 1839. 
: T. yios.—The ene Ship; or a Voyaze around the World in the 
ب‎ United 8 ates’ | pony Columbia, attended-by the Sloop of War 
John Adams. By F. W. Taylor, Chaplain U. 5. N. 2 vols. 
Bao. | 12s, New York, 1840. 
Wankiner.—Cruise of the U. 5. Frigate Potomac round the 

Vorid in 1831-4, By F. Warriner, A.M. 12mo, 7s. Gd. 
New York, 1535. 


= espe ges oy vores to Cochin-China, &e. 806: » Bos- 
n.d ed 


In addition to the preceding works, ought to be thentioned the 
wants ‘periodicals, containing journals of travels, as well as 
the régular communications from the American missionaries in 
the East, and elsewhere, to their respective Boards in the United 
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pur pe and the East, in the years 1834-1841, 
M.D. 8vo. New York, 1842. Published 
s. Longman and Co. for the Author, 
Mueret..—Cruise of the Frigate Columbia. By W. M. Murrell, 
one of the Crew. 12mo. 6s. Boston, 1841. | 
Ours (Rev, ae ere in. Egypt, Arabia Petraa, and the 
Holy Land. 2 vols. New York, 1843. ظ‎ ess 
Otmsrev.—Incidents of a Whaling Voyage: with Observations 
on the Scenery, Manners and Customs, and Missionary Stetions 
the Sandwich and Society Islands. By Francis Allyn Ulm- 
.لماك‎ 12mo. Plates, Ts. Gd, . . «id 
Pavioing.—Cruise of the United States Schooner Dolphin, in 
the Pacific, ete. By Lieutenant Paulding. .فك .مم18‎ New 
York, 1831... WP وحن‎ > 
Paxton.—Letters on Palestine and Egypt, during Two Years 
Residence. By J.D. Paxton, A.M, limo. 53, Lexington, 
(Ky.) 1839, ah | 


Penutns.—Eight Years’ Residence in Persia, among the Nesto- 
rian Christians; with Notices of the Mahommedans, By Rev. 
Justin Perkins. With 27 highly-colored Engravings of Cos- 

 tume, Scenery, Portrait of Mar Yokiviean, ‘Mnps, etc. Svo, 18s, 
Boston, 1843. | 

Portex.—Constantinople, etc. By Commodore Porter. 2uvols. 
14, ١ New York, 1835. (Late Resident Minister of the United 
States in Turkey.) : . sais 

Post.—A Visit to Greece and Constantinople in the ye 

“By Henry A.V. Post, one of the Agents of the Nev 
Committee. New York, 1830. Svo. pp. 367. ye) 

Rarevye.—Voynges ‘and Travels in Europe, Asin, Afrien, and 
America. By Geo. Rupelye. Svo. 16s. New York, 1895, = 

Reap.—Missionary Tour in India. By the Rev. Mex sra. Read 
ond Ramsey, American Missionaries. 12mo. 6s. Ph nde nhia, 

Reyxowps.— Voyage Round the World; in the United States 
Frigate Potomac, 1831-4. Plates, 8vo. 18s, New York, 
18355. 

Rossurs.—Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Siam, Cochin- 

‘China, and Muscat, in the United States Ship Peacock, 1832-4, 

“By Edward: Roberts.. 8vo. ,45ل‎ New York, 1837. 


اولان sialon pal of the Loss of the Brig Commerce, 18th‏ عامط 
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potamia: and dilustrations of Scripture Prophecy. By Asahel 
» Grant, McD. 12mb, Map. New pager (Published 


also in London by Mr. Murray, for the author.) 


Hateur (Mrs.)—Letters from Egypt, Turkey, Palestine, ete. By 
a Lady of New York. 2-vols. I2mo: 12s. New York, 1840. 
Hantay.—Personal Narrative of Eighteen Years’ Residence in 

Asia; comprising an accotnt of the Manners and Customs of 
the Oriental Nations,-with whom the Author has had official and 
familiar intercourse. By J. Harlan, late Counsellor of State, 
Aid-de-Camp and General of the Staff to Dost Mahommed, 
Ameer of Cabul. Philad. 1843. 
Memoir on Affghanistan, ete. 12mo. Se. Phila, 1842. 
Hotpen.—Narrative of Shipwreck and Captivity at the Pelew 
alg, etc. etc. By Horace Holden. 18mo, 4s. Boston. 


Jones.—Cairo, Damascus, Jerusalem, ete. By a Chaplain in the 
American Navy. 12mo. 7s.6d. New York, 1836. 


Journal of a» Tour around Hawaii (Sandwich Islands.) 12mo. 
Boston, 1825. “4 nS 


Jupsow (Ann H.)—A particular relation of the American Baptist 
Mission to the Burman Empire. Washington, 1823, 

King—Lay.—Japon and Malaysia in 1837; their claims upon 
Christendom, exhibited in Notes of Voyages from Canton, 
under the direction of the Owners; viz —The Ship Morrison, 
to Japan, byC. W. King. ‘The Brig Himmaleh, in the Malayan 

_ Archipelago, by G. T. Lay, Naturalist. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

. New York, 1839. 

| eh ae John C.)—Travels in North India. 12mo. Philad. 


Lepvyann,—Life of Ledyard, the American Traveller. By Jared 

‘Sparks. l2mo. 6s. Boston. 

Matcom.—Travels in South-Eastern Asia; embracing Hindos- 
fin, Siam, China, and the Burman Empire. By Rev, Howard 
‘Malcom, 2 vols. 12mo. plates, 12s. Boston, (The Author 

a missionary of the American Baptist Board of Foreign‏ قد 

Mitten.—The Condition of Greece in 1827, 1828, By Col. 
Jonathan P, Miller, of Vermont. N.Y. 1829. 12mo. pp. 300. 


Mozrett.—Four. Voyages to the South Sea, etc. By Capt. Mor- 


rell. .S8vo. Ids, New York, 1832. 
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In Syra: Rev. Dr. Robertson resided many years at Syra, and 
had charge of a press, and published many tracts transinted 
into Modern Greek by himself and daughter. He is now in 
the United States. bee | 

At Constantinople: Rev, Horatio Southgate has been for some 
time at Constantinople, and is now about to proceed on a 
mission to the Christians of Mesopotamia—a Turkish ond Per- 
sian scholar. 

[This summary is cig Marga ع‎ in consequence of some 

documents not being at hand, which would have furnished the 

necessary details. | 
IL 
(See p. 52.) 
AMERICAN VOYAGES, TEAVELS, AND OTHER WORKS EELATING To 
THE EAST AND POLYNESIA. 


Anpenson.—The Peloponesus and Greek Islands. By the Rev. 
R. Anderson, 12mo. Gs. Boston. 


_ Around the World.—A Narrative of a Voyage in the (U.8.) 
East India Squadron, under Commodore Read, By an Officer 
inthe U.S. Navy. 2 vols, 12mo. cloth, with Views of Muscat, 
etc. lis. New York, 1841. | 
Bicetow.—Malta and Sicily, Svo. 148. Boston, 1881 . 4 
Brewer,—(Rev. Josiah) Residence at Constantinople in 1827. 
New Haven, 1830, ie ee me 
Creaverano.—Voyages ond Commercial Ent erpr wes, [8 












ard J. Cleaveland. 2 vols. posi Svo. 10s. Gd. Bosto 1» 1842, 
Cotrox.—Constantinople and Athens. By Walter Co ton, U.S. 
N. 12mo. 7s. New York, 1836. يي‎ 217 
DeKay.—Turkey. ByJ.E.DeKay,M.D. 8vo. 12s, New York. 


Desultory Reminiscences of Germany, France, and Switzerland, 
Bvo. lds. Boston, 1839, 
Detano.—(Capt. Amasa) Narrative of — oyeges and Travels, 
rt ا‎ three voyages round the world. §8vo. Boston, 
Fanninc.—Voyages Round the World. By Capt. Edw. Fannine. 
Svo. 125. New York, 1833. si aT 
Gaant.—The Nestorians; or, the Lost Tribes: with Sketches 
of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, Media, and Meso- 


Amherst. (Peguan Department) J. M. Haswell; translating the 
New Testament. 

Tavoy Mission. Mr. J. Wade and Mr. F. Mason. Mr. Mason 
has trooslated the New Testament, and is now enguped in a 
Grammar of the Karen language; he has written on the Ka- 
ren poetry; he is also an able naturalist. Mr. Wade reduced 
the Karen language to writing, and is now preparing o dic- 
tionary. 

Arracan Mission. Mr. ©, 8. Comstock has prepared maps and 
music for the natives. Mr. سآ‎ Stilson has begun to write the 
language of the Kemmees, a mountain tribe, 150 miles north 
of Akyab, 

Siam Mission. At Bangkok (Siamese Departme nt) Mr, J. T. Jones 
has translated the whole New Testament into Sinmese. 

Chinese Mission. (Chinese Department.) Mr. J. Goddard, Mr. 
W, Dean. 


Assam Mission. At Sihsagor, Mr. N. Brown. At Nowgong, Mr. 
M. Bronzon has reduced to writing an Assam dialect of the 
MOURMINEGrS. — 

Teloogoos Mission. At Nellore, Mr. 8. 8. Day. 


The number of Baptist Missions in connection with the Board 
is 19; and of stations and out-sintions, about 80, There are 103 
missionaries, of whom 44 are preachers, and 52 ore female assist- 
ants. Of native preachers and assistants there are 114. 


EPISCOPAL MISSIONARIES IN ASIA, AFRICA, AND THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


In Western Africa, Cape Palmas: The Rev. T. 8. Savage, 
M.D., Rev. Joshua Smith, Rev. 8. Hazlehurst; besides teach- 
ers and assistants. Out-stations: Groway, on the coasl, two 
teachers. Cavalla, Rev. .ل‎ Payne and Mrs. Payne; besides 





assistants.  Rockbookat, on the coast, Rey. L. B. Minor, wife, 
and assistant. 


China—Rev. W. J. Boone, M.D., at Kulang-sii. He resided 
many years at Batavia and Singapore, acquiring the Chinese 
language, and is now preaching and instructing. 

Greece, at Athens: Rev. Mr. Hill and Mrs. Hill, with two as- 
sistants, have large schools and are educating some 700 
children. 

Crete: Rev. Mr. Benton, wife and assistants, have extensive‏ صا 
schools.‏ 
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The Board has had a new fount of Arabic type, cut under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Eli Smith, one of its missionaries, 
so conformed to Arabic calligraphy as to suit the extremely fng- 
tidious taste of the Arabs, It was cut by Mr. Homan Hallock, 
an ingenious mechanic then in charge of the printing establish. 
ment at Smyrna; and the type was cast by Tauchnitz at Leipsic, 
in Germany, Mr. Smith having gone thither to superiniend the 
operation. Mr. Hallock is now residing in the United Slates, 
and is cutting and casting a new Arabic fount for the Board, 
conformed to the same beautiful pattern, but considerably reduced 
in size. 


Modern Syriac.—This, or at least the Nestorian dialect of ity 
was uowrilten until the establishment of the mission among the 
Nestorians ot Oréomiah in the yeor 1834. A fount of type, 
conformed to the most approved written character, has late| 
been cut and cast by Mr. Hallock, under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Justin Perkins, the first American missionary to the 
Nestorian people. 

Makratta.—ldiomatic Exercises, pp. 330. New Testament, 
and the Poetical and some other books of the Old Testament. 
Easy Lessons, with Dictionary. School-books, 

Hindoostanee—Gospel of John. 

Tamitl.—Abridgment of Grammar. Tamil Dictionary, pp. 674. 
Dictionary, Tamil and English, and English and Tamil, in pro- 
gress. The Holy Scriptures. School-books, 

Teloogoo.—Vocabulary, بيعت‎ pp. 240. 'Teloog » Poen 

Siamese.—Parts of the Holy Scriptures. School-books, | 

Chinese.—Chrestomathy, 730 royal octavo pages, by the Rev, 
E. C. Bridgman, D. D. Basy Lessons, by Mr, بالج‎ Anglo- 
Chinese school-book in the Canton dialect. New Testament. 
Chinese Repository, (in English,) published monthly—eleven vol- 
umes; edited by Dr. Bridgman, 

Japanese.—Gospel of John. 








1 
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Hawaiian.—Vocabulary, pp. 192. The Holy: Scriptures. 
School-books. 0 20 


AMERICAN BAPTIST BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
At Maulmain (Burman Department) Mr. A. Judson; has trans- 


lated the Bible, and is now engaged on a Grammar, E. A, 
Stevens; translating several works 
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APPENDIX. 





Tue following brief statements, respecting the operations of 
the American Missionary Societies and their missionaries in the 
Enst and other quarters of the globe, have been obligingly fur- 
nished, at my request, by members of the different religious 
denominations referred to in them. They will abundantly justify 
the views taken, in the preceding Address, of their extent and 
importance in the cause of learning alone, without any reference 
to the higher motives which originally prompted these efforts of 
a Christinn community to benefit their fellow men; the considera- 
von of which was aside of the present occasion. 

I 
(See pp. 2 and 45.) 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
has seventeen printing establishments for the use of its missions, 
with four type founderies, and thirty-one presses. At these, 
printing has been executed in the following langunges, viz. : 
Grebo, Bassa, Zulu (Sichuann), Itlinn, Modern Greek, Hebrew, 
Hebrew-Spanish, Ancient Armenian, Modern Armenian, Armeno- 
Turkish, Arabic, Modern Syriac, Mahratin, Goojooratee, Hin- 
doostance, Tamil, Teloogoo, Siamese, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, 
Bugis, Hawaiian, Marquesns, Cherokee, Choctaw, Seneca, Aben- 
aquis, Ojibwa, Ottawa, Creek, Osage, Sioux, Pawnee, and Nez- 
Percts, Fourteen of these were first written by missionories 
of the Board; and in these languages nearly four hundred mill- 
ions of pages have been printed at the establishments belonging 
to the Board. 


Some of the works here referred to are specified : 

ms Grebo.—Vocabulary, pp. 119. School-books. 

0 Hebrew-Spanish.—Old Testament. 

0 Ancient Armenian.—The Holy Scriptures. 

Modern Armenian.—New-Testament and the Psalms. Gram- 
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mar, Armenian Magazine. School-books. | 
> _ Armeno- Turkish, (Turkish in Armenian characters.)—The Holy 
وخر‎ Scriptures. 


Arabic.—Elements of Arabic Grammar. 
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whom we owe so much, and whom we are all ambitious of 
elevating to the same lofty height, to which other nations 
have attained by the cultivation of learning—the reputation 
of each individual among us, whose position is such as to 
render him responsible to the republic of letters for any injury 
which it may sniffer by his culpable neglect—shall we expose 
ourselves to the imputation of having been wanting in the 
discharge of the high duties incumbent upon us? ‘To ac- 
com lish al we could desire, will doubtless be a task of great 
labor. It was a saying of the ancients, that the gods gave 
nothing great and valuable to man without labor. The cel- 
brated philosopher Expicurus, indeed, is said to have reckon- 
od perpetual idleness, or the absence of all labor, among the 
pleasures of the Elysian fields; but the Tartar savages of the 

lorth, barbarians as we call them, placed this same idleness 
among the torments of their world to come. 

Steady, unremitting labor on subjects of the intellect, like 
the untiring labor of the body upon physical objects, will 
overcome all obstacles. ‘T’o take an illustration or two from 
some parts of our subject—think of the vast labor which 
raised the colossal monuments of Egypt, that are to endure 
for as many ages as they have already stood! Look at the 
enormous temples and gigantic pagan statues made by the 
hands of the slender and effeminate Hindoa; or that mighty 
barrier and wonder of the world, the Great Wall, by which 
the feeble Chinese hoped to secure themselves against the 
superior strength of their more hardy neizhbors—all these 
are more like the works of giants than of the common race 
of our fellow men. By time and patient labor, says the 
beautiful Oriental proverb, the leaf of the mulberry tree is 
changed into silk; and, if we would erect intellectual mon- 
uments, to be the admiration of ages to come, and to be as 
imperishable as those raised by the labor of the hands, we 
must accomplish it by the persevering application of the 
powers of that noble intellect with which the Creator has 
endowed man for the great ends of his being. 
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men of those past ages and distant regions? It may be de- 
manded, with much plausibility, of what practical benefit will 
it be to us, in the present age of the world, to know what 
was done by our fellow men two thousand, or two hundred, 
years ago—to study the elegancies and refinements of Grecian 
and Roman society, or the more simple and homely charac- 
teristics of our ancestors, who first founded the American 
colonies—to acquaint ourselves with the singular manners 
and customs of barbarous and civilized nations of more recent 
riods and distant countries—to spend our time in survey- 
ing the rude Islanders of the Pacific Ocean, or the sterner 
natives of our own Continent, or that extraordinary phenome- 
non among nations, which has been strikingly characterized as 
“the tame and immovable civilization of China."™ Of what 
actual advantage can it be to us, to know how the daily busi- 
ness of life was transacted in the slumbering cities of Hereu- 
laneum and Pompeii? It may be admitted, indeed, that it 
is highly gratifying to a liberal curiosity, to travel over the 
same streets, and visit the same dwellings that were trodden 
by Roman footsteps eighteen centuries ago; to examine the 
domestic implements which were actually used by Roman 
housekeepers; to read the identical mauuseripts which once 
served for the instruction of some Roman scholar; to see and 
handle the same morsel of bread and the same flask of wine, 
which were perhaps just raised to Roman lips and suddenly 
dashed from them in the terrors of that awful catastrophe 
which has been the means of their preservation, to our times, 
untasted and unconsumed. But still the question will agam 
be coldly asked—of what utility is this knowledge? ‘To 
which the answer, as in many other cases, must ultimately 
be—because a natural desire for such knowledge has been 
implanted in man by his Creator for wise purposes; and, 
when philosophy attempts to reason down this desire, nature 
rebels; and no man is willing to throw aside, as useless, these 
and a thousand other particulars of the past generations of 
his race, although he cannot demonstrate their direct appli- 
eability to any common purpose that would in popular lan- 
guage be denominated practically useful. ; 
With all these incentives before ns—the love of learning, 
for its own sake—the reputation of our beloved country, to 
ye ee Ar goes ee ee كم حك 51 13ل الى‎ 
® Sir James Mackintosh’s Introdactory Lecture on the Law of Nations. 
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Give Usa rope’—electrified the first English navigators 
that visited their island? And—not to fatigue you with other 
illest ations—if in the remotest ages of futurity, all histori- 
cal records of the settlement of the colonies of America from 
our mother country shall be extinguished, and only some slight 
vestige of the Janguage shall be preserved in monuments on 





each side of the Atlantic Ocean—even no more than the in- 


scription of a single grave stone, or the legend of a single 
coii—who at that period will doubt that the people of Old 
and New England were of the same family? 


Appl 0 iv 
Urn 


ying these illustrations to some of the unsettled cases 
rin 


occurring in ancient history, we may, for example, ask (with 
Sabla English writel }—Who knows any thing certain about 


he Pelasgi? And who does not perceive, that two connect- 
ed sentences of their language would tell us more clearly 
what they really were, than all that has hitherto been written 
about them?* = | 
In addition to what has already been said, bearing ذا‎ 

this question, it may be farther observed, generally, that lan- 
eee oe tee ناك لاز مط‎ of all knowledge; and, to adopt 
the views of an able writer already cited, Hierature Aas an 
over-ruling influence on the affairs of active life, on the fate 
of nations, and on the progressive character of ages. In 
past periods, he adds, men of letters constituted a body alto- 
ether cut off from the rest of the world; a separation which 
id an injurious effect upon all classes. But at the present 
day it is otherwise ; and the struggle of all after knowledge, 
in the investigation of truth, is the noblest struggle which it 
is in the power of man to make.t A learned French writer 
also observes, that “ words are the bond of society, the vehicle 
of knowledge, the basis of the sciences, the depositories of 
the discoveries of a nation, of its knowledge, its cultivation, 





its ideas. The knowledge of words, therefore, is an indis- 
pensable means of acquiring the knowledge of things."{ By 
means of languages, he adds, we are enabled to read the his- 
tory of our fellow men, in past ages, and in all the quarters 
of the globe, 

But the farther question may still be asked, 


7 لم‎ ‘the : of what posi- 
live utility will it be to us, to read the history 


of our fellow 


مس —_ 





* Quart. Rey. rol. liv, p. 206. 
+ Schlegel's Lectures on Hist. of Liternture, Lect, (. 
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In his earliest publication on the subject, a century ago, in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Academy of Berlin, he 
jnstly observed—that, “as the remote origin of nations gees 
back beyoud the records of history, we have nothing but their 
languayes to supply the place of historical information.” 

By way of illustration, allow me here to remind you that 
we are all sensible how very easy it is to distinguish a for- 
eigner, when he attempts to speak our own language. Every 
one will recollect the example mentioned in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, where the pronunciation of asingle word was made 
the decisive test of national character: “The men of Gilead 
said unto him, Art thou an Ephmimite? If he saul, Nay, 
then said they unto him, Say now shtbboleth; and he said 
sibboleth, for he could not frame to pronounce it nght: Then 
they took him and slew him."* 

When, therefore, we have so simple and yet so certain a 
test of the affinities and differences of nations, how impor- 
tant it becomes to collect and compare specimens of as many 
languages as possible, with a view to the early history of the 
various races of the globe, 

These researches have already established affinities, which 
were never suspected, between remote nations, Who, for ex- 
ample, would once have expected to find the most striking 
resemblances between the Sanseri of India and the Greek 
of Attica, both in words and grammatical forms; or between 
the languages of Persia and of the Teutonic nations in the 
north of Europe? Who knew any thing about the Gupstes, 
till an examination of their language proved them to be of 
East Indian origin, instead of Egyptian, as their name once 
ied the learned to believe? Who can doubt of the common 
origin of the natives of the Sandwich Islands and those of 
the Society Islands, who speak the same language, in sub- 
stance, although the two groups are twenty-five huudred 
miles apart, and those people had no other means of intercourse 
over the Pacific Ocean, than their frail canoes? Or, who 
would for a moment hesitate to decide from language alone, 
even if we did not know the fact from other sources also, that 
the mixed race of the Pitcairn Islanders, notwithstandin 
their tawny skins and savage physiognomy, had English bl 
in their veins, when their nautical ery, from their canoes,— 


* Judges, xi. 5, 6+ 
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1 sion, are ee - capi and severe: 
1 (1 مل‎ not معيو‎ to thrive 
itish grounc ed toa foreigner Mt 

“the first systematic and ple لج دار‎ iy work on the analo- 
gies of our ها‎ and it is Repay to think how fittle 
eal improver en effected in the two centuries that 

sed, ve hove manifested ihe same supineness 
‘ econ 1 yes 3 ا‎ lierature, We 
have all arian to print the first edition of the Old 
. | « axon relical Harmony—ithe most precious monument of 
a the 1 next to the Maso-Gothic Gospels—jfrom English 

0 nuscripts. In like’ manner we are indebted to ىه‎ Dene for 
“ithe hea printed. text of 47, the most remarkable produc: 
oa in thé whole range of Anglo-Saxon literature; and we have 
ee that another Dane for our knowledge of the principles of 
iS Aasio sen versification, and for the oor enamer of that 

which des vie 00 لوه‎ ah igi it wate 

| have men w e the ves on (heir exploits in 
0 philology ; but the best emong them ore ah on a 
par with persons who fancy Angel are penetrating into the pro- 
Ey ndest mysteries of geolo; , While they are only | thering 
ee elles that lie on the earth's surface. We د‎ mit that 
rsd Abe Sie 061 than his competitors, and by no 
ment | ; but, for want of practical knowledge, he 
oft en Inbored sa ist wrong vein, ond os often failed to turn the 
‘ight one 3 the utmost advantage." 

Such, then, are the duties that lie before us, and such are 
our me eans of performing them in a manner which we hope 
vil Maltimaely be, in some degree, beneficial to our fellow 
men—the ne be end of all our intellectual labors. 




















‘But sons, whose attention has not been partieu- 
بسانتت‎ ‘to this subject, may be ready to ask, in the 
wi formula of the day, what wtility is to be derived from 
dass extended studies of the langnages and literature of the 
globe! The important purposes to which these researches 
anguage Would be subservient, were, I believe, first dis- 
finetly painted « out by the great Leibnitz—one of those rare 
men to whom we may apply the title of a universal genius. 


“© QinrL, Rev. vel. liv, p. 299, "We ore fur from intendin to ined 
our dAngloSaron scholars of the present day in this Peat, We a a Br 
and smcerel Tig net nine eee elt others of them—especially Mr. 
Kemble, an VO i # good servi his department, 
1 د لسع‎ hake (iby Wil Neve to doa greet dal ane 7 د‎ 








from :the Greeks:* when, in short, in’ the very last year, we 
have a divine, | believe of some celebrity, bringing this very 
study to bear upon the Mosaic history, by completely overlookin 

all its modero results, and considering the Teutonic, Greek, an 

Semitic, os forming the three principal ethnographic reigns; 
telling us thet ‘the construction of the three great families of 
language, the Oriental, the Western, and the Northern, is actu- 
ally so distinct, that a new wonder arises from the perfect 
adequacy of tach مر‎ perform all the purposes of human com- 
munication *+ when we see so many others amongst us, whom 
it would be long to enumerate, pertinaciously clin ing go the old 
dreams of Hebrew etymologies, | a aN 
‘Prattando Vombre come cosa saldag 

we cannot but feel that the reproach made agninst us is but too 
well grounded, that we have neglected to kee pace with the 
progress of this science upon the continent; and be keenly mor- 
tified when we meet, instead of amendment, another repetition 
of what has beretofore justified the charge.”"} 

- Another able English writer makes the following admis- 
sions, in respect to the low state of philological studies in 
“The philological researches of the last and the present age 
more especially those of the Germans, have already مع‎ entirely 
revolutionized what before constituted this department of scho 

arship, and at the same time enlarged iis boundaries so enor: 
mously, that much time must elapse before the mass of even 
what may be called accomplished readers can be expected to 
. ‘come, ino tolerable state of preparation, to the analysis of such 
a’ work os that now on our table. | Jakel’s Germanischer 
Ursprung der Lateinischen Sprache und des Romischen Volkes. 

It is ng if anew sense had been conferred on us; we are still 
puzzled and dazzled. In this country [Eogiand] in. particular, 
very few minds have*grappled effectually with these brilliant nov- 
elties—to the general run even of the students in our Universities 
they remain the objects of at best a distrustful wonder.""§ 


© "See “A Specimen of the Conformity of the Europein Languages, 

sit Divan, ود سقيس سرج محوي‎ OPT اد‎ ean ba te the Rev. G. 

Croly, LL.D. Lond. 1834. c. xxi, p. 301. " Nothing can be more incor than 
‘Jescription which follows this passage of the chau istics of each family 

teligion, London; and reprinted at Andover, U. Statoa,- 1837. 

8 Quart, Rev. vol. xivi, p. 287. 

































“Limayvbave appeared to you more full and severe in my نوم‎ 
ى‎ upon this work. than my subject fl ad seer but. 1 will own 
nor | have xposed tothe mortification of 

hers blamed, as falling far below 

ign philologers ; and nossuredly, 
arned, judicious, and satisfactory in- 
quiries of Baron | by the Biseaynn, into the very 
معنو اهز‎ so disfigured in "this boek, and 0 the sound philo- 
sophiea! and philological principles which gu Guide him at every 
step,” we take u up a work published sie his, an going over the 

same ground, upon a . sysiem of fanciful etymologies derided to 

scorn by eontinental linguists, it is-hard to forbear feeling «lively 

, regr t, tha we should be subject to the reproaches of our neigh- 

7 ors, and that what they have already done should be apparently 
overlooked ‘amongst us. When we are obliged to put forward 
a ‘our greatest ethnographer, one who, like Dr. Murray, blends 
the rarest erudition with the most ridiculdus theories,—who 
th a profound knowledge of many languages, maintains that 
th those of Europe have their origin from nine absurd ‘monosy!- 
lables, expressive of different sorts of strokes :+ when a philoso. 
pher, held greatly in respect by his school, so late as 1827, speaks 
of p Bes affinity between Greek and Sanskrit as something new 
refers to ‘a German publication of Francis Bopp,” 

sad: an * na * Eee ou the Language and Philosophy of the Indians, 
by the’ celebrated Mr. F F. Schlegel, "as works yet unknown to ts 
opt through the ‘quotations of @ review; mentions. Gebelin, 

_ Brosses, can aga as the best authorities upon these — 
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and Macaronic verses :t 
| Wwe the ارك عاد بن‎ Lhe 
.. Zune that pa confuses 
x rin iver anc mt and em, Semitic 
4 gh ing such terms from the Arabic 
3 ْ which ‘it, as well as We, received 
Fh Bis _ 4 ag, . OF | Bony, “| emg, 
001 سسا يماسا وسار ان‎ ete. ut kup. 1ق بع‎ 

aa aloes 
¥ : oe all be found in | | Stewart's ‘ Elementa 
1 the philosophy of the Human Mind,’ vol. iii, Lond, 1827, Pp. 100-137." 
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languages, we may add a valnable mass of general information 
collected, by American travellers, and particularly missiona- 
ries, in different parts of Asia and the countries on the Medi- 
terrauean, respecting the history, antiquities, and condition of 
the various nations visited by them.* 

~ With these examples of substantial services in the cause of 
learning, within the short space of a few years, ought we to 
entertain a doubt, that we shall one day have it in our power 
to codperate on more advantageous terms with our European 


brethren in promoting its farther advancement? At the pres- 
ent-day, Europe and the United States constitute but ove 
literary community; and the reputation of our country de- 
mands the continued efforts of every American, to perform 
his proportion of the common duties as a member of the re- 
public of letters, Se Leal 

“Tn order to nid ourselves in forming some judgment of what 
it may be im our power to accomplish, and what may be 
reasonably demanded of us, in comparison with other nations, 
it may not be withont use, to advert to the actual state of eth- 
nographical and philological science in that great country in 
whose language we shall make our intellectual contributions, 
and with whose labors ipa nations will naturally compare 
those of onr countrymen. [should not undertake, even if I 
had the ability and the right—to which 1 certainly make no 
















/pretensions—to sit in judgment upon the labors of the scholars 


of England, to whom we owe so much; but, if the opinions 
of eminent Englishmen themselves are of any authority in 
this case, the actual state of philological and ethnographical 
knowledge among them is far lower than it ought tobe. But, 
although this, if trae, may render the competition of other 
nations in this branch of knowledge so mach the more 


easy, 
yet those who have the true spirit of scholars, will eee 


yok for the standard, at which they onght to aim, in those 
nations where this learning is in its highest state, as success 
in such a case would be proportionably the more honorable. 
A late able English writer feelingly expresses himself on this 
subject in the following strong language :T 

















explored, as I have already stated. We may, too, 
“laim some ere! it Tor. ‘having ‘been the first to furnish the 
learned of th "Old World with a copious Vocabulary of 
another language of their continent—I mean, the Cochin- 
7 ocabulary, which was published in this country 
superintendence of our veteran philologist ‘above 






he 
named; whose new views, also, of another Asiatic language 
—the ine written language—have been above alluded to, 
The sagacious and Striking observations of the same scholar, 
too, first directed the attention of the learmed in Europe to 
the int Ber of another remarkable language of that con- 
| -the Georgian ; of which 1 have lready given yon 
a brief account. 
3 the languages of Polynesia, we have, by our active 7 
Ase pushoraries, particularly at the Sandwich Islands, 
siiarles useful contribntions to philology, and laid the founder 
tion for more extensive and exact researches in the languages 
and history of the Islanders—by having been the first to re- 
dice their unwritten dialect to writing, according to a sys- 
- tematic orthography prepared for them in this country 
now pecially dopted in other dialects of the Pacific 
establishing printing presses, for publishing in the native lan- 
guage newspapers, as well as namerons useful books in the 
various departments of religious, moral ind scientific instruc- 
tion اله‎ which means are powerfully and steadily operating 
to train the native mind to habits of investigation, and to a 
closer intercourse with the Earopean mind, from which we 
may reasonably anticipate paloabta resem” Among the other 



























Islands pmen first furnished a valuable Vocabulary 
of the Feejee ( Fiji) langage, which supplied’ an important 
deficiency in the known 0 ck the Polynesian family 
of languages. + 


To these direct 0 ا‎ by our countrymen to 7 


science, as connected with the Eastern and other‏ سد 





z's modesty as a echolor led him to athe fact 
0 عد اس‎ oe share af this مود ره‎ oasis sk gage i ia 


B.| 

Vocabulary was colle in the year 1511, bythe late Wm. P. Rick- 
Esq, of Balem,and معدم‎ 307 mibject of a particolar notes sndacknawl- 
siemet 24 the late eminent philologist: Baron Willian von Humboldt (to 
Jit Was communicated about twenty years زمبيم‎ | in hig great work entitled 
ober die Kawi-Sproche suf dor Insel Java, (on the Kawi, or Ori ginal Lamang 
of the Tuland of Javn,) 3 vola; 4to, Pam 1836-29: See vol. fi ely ع‎ 

fessor Vater gives no specimen of this language in the | 
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great masters of the Old World, to whose works we are ac- 
customed to resort for instruction; as, when we are told by 
Sir William Jones, for example, that the illustrious British 
Orientalist Dr. Hyde, appears to have mistaken a Mendean 
work on some religious subject for a code of Tartar laws ; 
and that he made a still worse blunder, in giving us for 
Mongol characters a-page of writing which has the appear- 
ance of Japanese, or mutilated CAinese letters; and when we 
farther reflect that Sir William Jones himself, (as we are 
assured by one of his conntrymen,) accomplished as he was 
in Oriental learning, and the supposed translator of some 
Chinese odes into English—inserted, in his own hand-writing, 
on the blank page of a Chinese Dictionary, which he pre- 
sented ta re Sa Society, this remark: “ If the letters A 
and B can be supplied, the work will be inestimable.” On 
which it has been observed, that the defect was in Sir Wil- 
liam’s knowledge, not in the dictionary ; as the Chinese have 
no word beginaing with A, nor does B enter into any word 
in their language, + | 
_ Let us not, therefore, feel too great solicitude, lest we should 
be unable to make even small additions to the knowledge of 
the Oriental languages, and through them to the science of 
Philology ; a science, comparatively, of recent date, and the 
ultimate results of which, in ascertaining the relationship and 
history of nations—even of those which are not known to 
have eer had written languages—can hardly yet be justly 
appreciut 

0 respect to General Philology, indeed, I may remark, 
that America, through her eminent philologist already named, 
first. gave to the European Sond just and philosophical 
views of the families of aboriginal languages of this continent; 
and we cannot but recollect, that in France, where philologi- 
cal knowledge has been so highly prized, the great value of 
his learning was justly estimated, and an honorable premium 
awarded to him by the National Institute of France, for his 
able Dissertation in answer to one of their prize questions. 
Let us not forget, that, upon his suggestion and with his co- 
Speration, auother American philologist, in conjunction with 
a public spirited countryman, brought to the notice of Europe- 
an scholars a mass of original and authentic information on 
one of the remarkable languages of their own contineni— 
the Berber, of North Africa—which had before been but im- 
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countrymen this sage another eminent Orientalist, whom 

have already cited, ina tone of despair gave utterance to 
is feelings on the fate of Oriental learning in England, in the 
following language: “ As I shall bid adieu to Oriental learn- 









1 ha 


ng, and indeed to every other literary pursuit, the moment 
‘Thave completed the second volume of my [Persian} Dic- 


‘tionary, 1 take this opportunity of offering my opitiion on the 


fate of this branch of learning, Unless some steady plan of 
‘encouragement is adopted by those who have power to pro- 
‘mote it, if must apparently lanzwish ina stale of lethargy, 
hardly afering from ع‎ non-eristence ; for, till young men 
in genera shall have the prospect of recommending themselves 
by such pursdits, one or two, or half a dozen, in a nation can 
never go very far in the improvement of any science. Had 
mathematics been as little followed, we had never seen a 
Newton. Had Greek been as much neal, we should 
have had few of the excellent works which have been formed 
‘upon their models. Were an hundred students to attach 
themselves to Eastern tongues, instend of not a twentieth 
part, perhaps; an half, possibly, of these might make consid- 
erable progress, and a few might arrive at perfection. What 
the life and leisiire of one or two men must be quite unequal 
to, a few years of such a number might easily ميو‎ 
Manuscripts, which at present might almost as well be at 
Japan, would then be explored; and, from among 8 great 
mary of small value, some real literary treasures would per- 
haps be discovered, in which religion, history, and general 
‘seience might be greatly interested." 

" If, then, we shonld not be able at present to make as large 
contributions to this branch of knowledge as to some others, 
we need not, under the circumstances of the case, feel culpa- 
ble of having failed to accomplish all that may have been 
reasonably demanded of us by our fellow laborers in the com- 
mon republic of letters. But, above all, whatever we may 
accomplish, it 15 to be hoped that we may be stimulated in 
our efforts by a higher motive than the poor and sordid one 
of inferest, which Sir William Jones so emphatically ascribes 
to his countrymen. Even if we should occasionally commit 
mistakes, too, we ought not to suffer extreme mortification, 
when we reflect, how many have been committed by the 





* Richardson's Dissertation, prefixed to his Persian Diet. مم‎ 477, 8vo. ed. 
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awakened to its essential im 


wakene Sential importance in) the science of phi- 
Jology, and its value as @ branch of that extended and liberal 1 
edueation whieh, by the common consent of cultivated na- 
tions, has been substituted for the narrow and limited one of 
former times ; and, in addition to the ordinary Oriental studies 
pursued there, we have now, in the talents and acquirements 
of its professors in the philological department, the promise of 
طزعامعسباره اع وفيا :م ظ‎ Sanscrit and other Eastern litera- 
eure .ه2842‎ ar | 
~The disadvantages to which we are still subjected in this 
1 و00‎ he Ao heen already spoken of ; but similar ones have 
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n also felt in the Old World. Sir Willimm Jones, no 
‘longér ago than when he published his Persian Grammar, 
‘most feclingly complains that his countrymen and those of 
other nations had shamefully neglected the study of the Per- 
sian langnage, till they were animated by “ the most power- 
‘fal incentive that can influence the mind of man; tlferest 
owas the magic wand which brought them all within one 
eircle ; interest was the charm which gave to the languages 
of the East a real and solid importance. By one of those 
revolutions (he adds) which no human prudence could have 
foreseen, the Persian language found its way into India. . . 
©. Our India Company. began to take under their protection 
the princes of the country, by whose cobperntion they gained 
their first settlement ; a number of important 3115115 were to 
be transacted in peace and war between nations equally jealous 
of oné another, who had not the common instrument of con- 
veying their sentiments; the servants of the Company re- 
ceived letters which they conld not read, and were ambitious 
of gaining titles, of which they could not comprehend the , 
meaning; it was fonnd highly dangerous to employ the na- 








tives as interpreters, upon whose fidelity they could not de- = 
pend; and it was at last discovered, that they must apply قي‎ 
themselves to the study of the Persian language, in which all 4 
the letters from the Indian princes were written." 
2 وين‎ the first establishment of the University in Cambridge, Oriental studies, ; 
“ns one of poy ren ical instruction, constituted a ont ath م‎ ey of the - 
course than they did ا عب‎ “The students were required to read “ Hebrew bs 
to the third, Syrinck;" and thoy لقن‎ fo beable “to read the origi- ا‎ 
nals of the Old and New Testament into the Lafine tongue, and to re-olve 





different countries, than those of any other nation; and I be- 
lieve we may, without fear of contradiction, state as a fact, 










) tha ‘ameng our missionaries we have a greater number of 
proficients in various languages of the East and other parts 





of the world, than are to be found among the missionaries 
of any other nation.* 
In the next place our travellers are ong every day ; 
and they now travel with a vastly greater stock of preparatory 
knowledge, than could formerly be furnished in our country. 
_ "The Oriental languages—the key to all knowledge of the 
East—have been cultivated during the last thirty years, in the 
United States, to an extent which the most sanguine could 
not have anticipated. For this advance, particularly so far as 
concerns Biblical learning, we are deeply indebted to the dis- 
tinguished scholar, who has given so high a reputation to that 
department of the Theological Institution in the neighboring 
town of Andover ;+ who gave the first impulse to our Orien- 
tal studies at the present day, and whose works are republished 
in England, and recommended by liberal English scholars in 
the English Universities. His eminent example has put to 
shame the noisy clamor of those fanatics who in past periods 
were permitted to decry what they were pleased to style 
mere human learning; and the example has been success- 
fully followed by other individuals and institutions; of which 
last, another Theological Institution in our vicinity (at New- 
sot though more recently established, is already acquiring a 
well deserved reputation for Oriental learning. 
In addition to the advancing state of Oriental studies in 
our Theological institutions, we may congratulate ourselves 
pon the increasing importance attached to them in our uni- 
versities and colleges, asa branch of general education. The 
ancient College at New Haven—long distinguished in other 
respects—has able instructors in the Oriental department; and 
is, | am informed, soon to have the advantage of the learning 
of a well educated Sanscrit scholar, as one of its professors. 
In our own neighboring University, too, where in times past 
Oriental learning was in a declining state, attention has been 





© Lom informed, on good authority, that there are about oles a 
fifty American اا 0 مسن ا ققحت نم سارةا‎ With numbers of subordinate 
The Baptist Theological Institution, under President Sears. 
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but a valuable grammar of the dialect spoken in the vicinity 
of Hunter's River, Lake Macquarré, &c., was published by 
Mr. Threlkeld, a missionary under the patronage of the Brit- 
ish Government, in the year 1834; and we may anticipate 
additional information of value from the intelligent American 
scholar who was charged with the philological department 
on the late Exploring Expedition, and who passed some time 
in New Holland.* 

The limits of this Address compel me to omit even refer- 
ring to numerous groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean. The 
principal ones, I mean the Society Islands, on the south side 
of the equator, and the Sandwich Islands, north of it, are well 
known to almost every reader ; and the last mentioned group, 
by the Missionary Reports, and, particularly, by a recent val- 
uable work published by one of our townsmen.t The 
Sandwich Islands deserve particular notice, however, as the 
station of the principal American mission, which has been 
established there about twenty-three years ; and in the course 
of that time has abolished the ancient idolatry and introduc- 
ed the Christian Sag He with the most useful arts of life 
that are known in Europe; and, among them, the art of 
writing and printing the native language, in which numerous 
books and even periodical works are now published. 

1 will only add that the prevailing languages of all these 
islands are dialects of what is commonly called the Malay 
stock; but in many of them the Malay is intermixed with 
aboriginal languages peculiar to diferent tslands. 

I have now finished this very imperfect outline of the ex- 
tensive and magnificent field of inquiry which hes before 
us. Its magnitude is calculated, at first view, to throw us 
almost into a state of despair, lest we should not have it im 
our power to accomplish any thing that shall bear any pro- 
portion to the subject. Buta more deliberate consideration 
will satisfy us that we need not be disheartened. 

We have, in the first place, many facilities by means of our 
extended commerce—the second in the world—which af- 
fords us an intercourse with the people of every habitable spot 
of the globe. Our missionary establishments are more ac- 
tive, particularly in relation to the languages and literature of 





* Horatio E. Esq. of Boston. | 
1 تفحك1‎ J, Garren Bok lately a resident i the Sandwich Islands. 
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mosa, ae oe Malays and pou eee Islanders, and 
speak a different language, it is said, from any one now 
known, and of different dinlects, though there is a mixture 
of Malay words in it. 

‘Southward of the Chinese dominions and of the territories 
described by geographers under the general name of Jndo- 
Chinese—comprehending the Burman Empire, Siam, Co- 
chin China, and Camboja—we have the Peninsula of Ma- 
lacea, and the great Island of Sumatra: and eastward of 
these, the islands of Java, Borneo, Celebes, the extensive 
group of the Philippines, (estimated at fifteen hundred,) and 
the other numerous islands of the Indian Archipelago ; 
throughont which the Malay family of languages, in jts 
various dialects, prevails, but more or less intermixed with 
aboriginal languages in various islands, where the Malay is 
principally used as the language of commercial intercourse 
on the sea coast. 

It may surprise some persons, that the Malay language, 
which takes its name froma people whom we are accus- 
tomed to regard as a ferocious and uncultivated band of bar- 
barians, contains no inconsiderable body of literature. This 
part of their history was several years ago made known by 
that able English scholar, Mr. Marsden; and there is now at 
the city of Washington a collection of Malay works, in man- 
useript, (brought home by the late Exploring Expedition, ) 
which is said to be the largest that has ever come to the pos- 
session of any European. This collection was made by one 
of our countrymen also, Mr. North, an intelligent missionary 
at Singapore, who, 1 am informed, asa Malay scholar, has 
not his superior in any foreign nation. 

Eastward and southward of the region last mentioned js 
that country of wonders, New Holland—in which it has 
been observed, that nature defies the men of science to fol- 
low out their systematic classifications of her productions - 
and where, asa lively French writer observes, in rather ex- 
aggerated language, we find a voleano without a crater or . 
lava, but continually throwing out flames—cherries which 
grow with the stone on the outside of the pulp—pears having 
the stalk at the biggest end—lobsters without claws, and 
dogs that do not bark! 

The languages of New Holland and of the n eighboring terri- 
tory of Van Diemen’s Land lave not yet been all investigated ; 
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about the Christian era. Their language belongs to the al- 
phabetic class, and is essentially differeut from the Chinese ; 
though for along period the error has prevailed, that the 
Japanese used the same written characters with the Chinese, 
and with the same meaning. It was accordingly asserted, 
that the two nations could understand each other in writing, 
though not in speaking; an opinion which is sufficiently 
refuted by the simple fact that the Japanese translate Chinese 
books a their own language, and use dictionaries of Chinese 
with the meanings in Japanese; just as we use dictionaries 
of the French, or other foreign languages, with interpreta- 
tions in our own.*® The Chinese is, however, cultivated in 
Japan asa learned or foreign language ; it being a qualification 
for the liberal professions and for promotion to public offices. 
Southward of the Japan Islands is the group called by En- 
glish writers the Loo-choo Islands, which is a priate a of 
the native name, the pronunciation of which, in English, 
would be Jeoo-keoo, as the old Dutch navigators originally 
took it from the mouths of the natives.t These islands have 
been rendered familiar to-all readers by the interesting voyage 
of Captain Basil Hall; who has given a copions Vocabulary 
of the language, drawn up by Lieutenant Clifford, of the 
Navy.t Their language, of which there appear to be differ- 
ent dialects in the different islands, is neither Chinese nor 
Japanese, though it has words common to both of them. 
Still farther south, is the island of Formosa, rendered most 
famous by the notorious imposture of the celebrated George 
Psalmanazar; who, of his own invention, while in London, 
framed an entire language and history of the people, and for 
some time passed for a native of the island, and was sent by 
the Bishop of London to Oxford, to pursue his studies. 
The aboriginals, in the eastern and mountainous part of For- 





® The error here noticed is still kept up in a late English compilation, re- 
ee in this country under the tithe of “Manners and Customs of the 
apanese in the nineteenth century.” 12mo. N. York, 1841. The English 
oor paler gb Shae to have taken some of his metterials from the learned Dr. 
Biebold, who would assuredly be much surprised to be quoted عد‎ an authonty 


Sichald, Epitome Ling. Japenic.; published in the Transactions of the 5o- 

daly of Arte ‘ty Sciences at Batnvia (Ve 

Genootechap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen) vol. xi, p. 67. Batavia, 1826. 
+ In the American reprint of this Voyage, the Voeabula and much valun- 

ble scientific matter, forming but little less than half the English volume, ure, 

without any notiee, supp ]! An example which, it is to be hoped, will 

net be followed by our publishers. 
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southern part of their territory) are subject to China, and 
pay an annual tribute to the emperor. Their language is 
written in perpendicular columns, from Jeft to right (the re- 
verse of the Chinese); a valunble grammar of it has lately 
been published at St. Petersburg by a learned German, who 
has made extensive. investigations in this and other languages 
of that region.* 5, 

‘The country of the Manichoos, or Mantchooria, is the 
general name of the inhabitants of eastern Tartary, that is, 
of the territory between Mongolia and the Eastern Ocean 
Their language is called by that able Orientalist M. Langlés, 
the most perfect and learned of the Tartar idioms; and has 
for some time past attracted the attention of philologists. It 
does not appear to have been a written language before the 
seventeenth century; and it is a remarkable fact, that this 
language, which is on the eastern edge of the old continent, 
has many words in it that have a striking affinity to those of 
Western Europe—and those, not technical words, but the 
names of such objects as are common to all nations.t 
__As we proceed southward from Mantehooria (also written 
Mauidchouria) we come to the great peninsula of Corea, be- 
tween the Sea of Japan on the east, and the Yellow Sea on 
the west; which deserves a brief notice. ‘The Coreans cul- 
tivate the CAinese language, and considera man “ illiterate,” 
who does not understand it; but their vernacular tongue is 
very different from it. Their alphabet is ingenious, being at 
once syllabic and elementary; but the whole nomber of 
characters ‘several hundred) may be resolved into about fifty- 
two syllables, or elements. Captain Basil Hall, in his Voyage 
to Corea and the Loo-choo Islands, states that a Chinese, 
who accompanied them, was of no tse, for he conld not read 
what the Coreans wrote for him, though in the Chinese char- 
acter a he of their spoken language he did not understand a 
From the coast of China we pass to the adjacent islands, 
of which the most important are the Japanese Islands. Jn pan 
is generally considered to have been acolony from China: but 
was more probably civilized by Chinese colonists, before or 
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Ih that country also America may justly boast of able scholars, 
who have mastered all the difficulties of the language, and 
are engaged in the diffusion of such knowledge as may pre- 
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pare the way for the introduction of the blessings of Chris- 
tianity, and the arts and sciences of Europe; and from these 
scholars our Society may hope to collect such knowledge of 
this people and their language, as may be afterwards again 
disseminated for the benefit of our fellow men. 

In connection with this branch of our subject I cannot for- 
bear adverting to the investigations made by our great philol- 
ogist, Mr. Du Ponceau, who has within a few years past 
announced new and original views of the Chinese written 
language; which he supports with such a cogent and philo- 
sophical course of reasoning, that they bid fair to remove 
ancient prejudices, and ultimately to find favor among the 
Sinologists of the Old World. | 

T’o the same philosophical lingnist Europeans are indebted 
for the first publication they ever had of a copious Vocabn- 
lary of the kindred language of Cochin China, from a valu- 
able manuscript preserved in the East India Museum of the 
ese العلا‎ eityof Salem" 

With this portion of my subject 1 ought to relieve your 
patience’; yet how much remains to be done, before even the 
entire outline can be completed! I can scarcely do more 
than offer you a catalogue of the countries and languages that 
will fall within the views of our Association. 

On the northern borders of China, and between Man- 
tchooria, Tibet, and Siberia, is the country of the Mongolians, 
who have often been confonnded with the T'artars of South- 
western Asia, from whom however they appear to differ, 
physically, in various particulars, as well as in their language. 
The vague name of Tartars, indeed, (or Tatars, as Oriental- 
ists have it,) has long been applied, without discrimination, to 
an undefined region of the northern and eastern part of Asia. 
The Mongolians have been supposed to be the descendants 
of the Huns, and from time immemorial have been called by 
the Chinese, Hiongnu; and their khans, or chiefs, (of the 
نيوا الريك‎ aki بايا‎ essa Ss Sega Rea a eae ee ee, Se لالط‎ 


# This Voenbulary was brought to the United States by the late Capt. John 
White, the author of heal سام‎ 3 to Cochin ‘China. The MS, be- 
Tongs to that excellent Institution, the Salem Fast India Marine Society, whose 
؛ جين إسامة‎ members are constantly enriching it with rare and valuable articles 
from distant countries. 
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Latin, and other languages of Enrope, and, above all, in 
those which we consider as peculiarly belonging to the 'Teu- 
tonic or German family, that no man can claim to be a phi- 
lologist, without some acquaintance with that extraordinary 
and most perfect of the known tongues. Of its intimate 
connection with the European languages, I could give you 
innumerable examples, if time permitted. But a single brief 
remark of the first Sanscrit scholar of the age, Professor 
Bopp, of Berlin, will supply the place of such illustrations. 
That profound scholar says—in strong terms it is true— 
“When 1 read the معام‎ of Ulphilas’s Version fof the 
Seriptures] 1 scarcely know whether I am reading Sanscrit 
or German.” } 

— Itis a high gratification to every American who values 
the reputation of his native land, to know that some of onr 
young countrymen are now residing in Germany—that genial 
Zoi of profound learning—with a view to the acquisition of 
the Sanserit language ; and that we shall one day have the 
fruits of their learning among us." At the same time we 
have many missiovaries in the different provinces of the hither 
and farther India, in Ceylon, the Burman Empire, Siam and 
other kingdoms of Asia, who are masters of the various Jan- 
guages of the people among whom they are stationéd. 

If time permitted, 1 should now ask your attention to the 
countries of Northern Asia, particularly Tartary, Tibet, and 
Mongolia, which are scareely known to us except by name, 
but whose languages are beginning to excite great interest in 
Europe. Passing by these, for the present, then, I proceed to 
notice, very briefly, that extraordinary nation, the Chinese, 
whose ultimate fate is now a subject of grave consideration 
with the statesmen of Europe, and of the United States too, 
who but a short time since could not have imagined such a 
remarkable course of events as has lately taken place, 

If we might presume to scan the ways of Providence, we 
should be ready to believe that, in the present case, that 
mighty empire, which has been for ages encased within its 
own walls, is at no distant day to be opened and come into 
communication with the rest of the kingdoms of the world. 








® Sin this Address was delivered, one of our countrymen has returner 2a 
| any, with a rich collection of Oriental Manuseripts (formerly in De Sacy's 
librury) and a valuable body of works in Sanserit literature: which, it ia sd. 


are to ACCOR pany him to the ancient لمم‎ respectable Colleve at New Haven. 
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the ancient physiognomy of which (if Wwe may 50 speak ) 


bears such a resemblance in some points to that of Hindns- 
tan, that when the English several years ago brought an army 
of native soldiers from India to Egypt, the soldiers prostrated 
themselves in reverence of the temples and deities of that 
country, as they would have done in those of their own.* 

That the philosophy and science of India had an extensive 
influence on the surrounding countries, and even as far west- 
ward as Europe itself, is manifest from the concurring testt- 
mony of the writers of all nations. But, though it resem- 
bled Egypt in the system of castes, and in some other re- 
spects, yet it had not a system of hieroglyphic writing ; and 
the Egyptian pons of embalming the dead body, as if the 
preservation of it were important to the mau, was apparently 
inconsistent with the Indian doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
or transmigration of thesoul.t Yet, on the whole, there are 
so many points of resemblance, particularly in their mytholo- 
gies, between Egypt and India, that a learned French writer 
supposes that the latter country was civilized by those Egyp- 
tians who accompanied Bacchus or Sesostris in their expedi- 
tions to India.t ie 

The literature, science, and history of India have so long 
been a shbject of research with English and other writers, 
whose works are familiar to us, that 1 forbear occupying your 
time with details; that they are eminently entitled to our 
attention, is indisputable; their superior antiquity alone over 
all to which we are accustomed as objects of learned inves- 
tigation, will ensure for them an important rank in the studies 
f every man who is desirous of acquiring that exact know- 
ledge which is the only knowledge of any real value. 1 
may here remark, in passing, that the various new sources of 
information, which modern perseverance and zeal have opened 
to us, have materially extended the boundaries of a liberal 
education ; and it has become indispensable to unite with our 
Greek and Roman, a portion of Oriental learning. 

If there were no other motive for the pursuit of this branch 
of knowledge, there would be a snificient one m_ the fact 
that the great parent language of India, the Sanserit, 15 now 
found to be so extensively incorporated into the Greek, and 


© Schlegel’s Hist, of Literature, vol. i pp- 192-202. 
i Schlegel, i. 106. 

Larcher, Herel 111 = 129, خط‎ not. 

WOL, 1, WO. 1. 5 
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ars. for Fore ign Missions are preparing new ١ ee for 
he purpose Sic ng the Nestorians with, copies of the 
New Testament, which they have so devontly cherished from 
the ea مداه‎ periods of Christianity, but of which they have 
at present no copies except a few ancient manu 0 ane 
4 وبع نا‎ tothe use ام‎ a very small number 
of ah ie 1 may add. that the Nestorian. dialect of 
he Modern Syriac was an unwritten language, until the es- 
~ fablishment the American mission amoog that. people. at 
 Oréomiah-in the year 1834. _ 
en ibe study of the Persian letetnan, our conntrymen 
have not mec شاو موصي انك‎ I have now lying before me 
ira 
entitled Ke: yat-ul-Kuloob, containing-an original’ Biogra- 
بر عد م‎ aaa and a History.of his Reliyion,. written 
by a. native of that country. .'The translation was made by 
the Rev. J. L. Merrick, an. American missionary in. Persia; 
who, as we are assured by a most competent judge and able 
Geant scholar,* has executed his task with fidelity and skill, 
and has added -notes of his own, which are of great interest 
and value.- The volume, it is true, coutains many monstrous 
fables and absurdities respecting the Arabian prophet and his 
immediate followers; but, absurd as those are, yet, if histori- 
cally they are even not more true than.the Arabian Nights, 
hi doubtless give us the peculiar.traits of the Oriented inind 
ir , With as much truth as all: acknowledge to be 
the ease in the celebrated work of fiction j just mentioned, or, 
as we find in the works of imagination للق صل‎ nations; for, 
unless such works preseut a picture that is true to nature, 
لخ اج جا‎ jab labor in vain—their works will not be read. 
a to me desirable to add to our 
fo sources of, in ormation respecting the Oriental nations, 
even wotks which لاد ا‎ seem to possess but little 
direct historical value. 
» Our survey of the East-has now brought us to. the other 
queers point of civilization formerly alluded to; Imean 
IA OF Hinxpustan ; whose antiquity, in , the opinion of 


an eminent eriti¢, is perhaps as great as that of Egypt, 


= 















on of part of a copious Persian work, 




















© Rev. Tease Bird, lately an American micsionsry in bl ea eat 
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usi says of hi * When he stood on his feet the‏ ظ 

nds of ts of his hands. reached below his knee ;” 
hich borrmendiids with the Greek writers. All these proofs 
(says Malcolm) render it certain that Ardisheer and Arta- 
rerzes are the same ; and, this point bein x admitted beyond 
all doubt, is of reat tape importance in determining the: eno 
both of ‘Cyrus and Xerxes. 

After this epoch ae جلا بع‎ histories have more ¢ teste 
poitita of و ام اي‎ the Grecian. ee Persian wri- 
ters speak of the wars o Darab, that is, 1s, against 
Philip, whom they call Philippoos of Room; by which 

adopted since the parce oc of the Eastern empire 

of the Romans—they describe the provinces west. of the 
Enphrates to the rot مل‎ of the Euxine and Mediterranean.+ 
His son, Alexander the Great, is also well known. in. Persian 
and-other Asiatic writers, under the name of Secwnd 
Secander, and sometimes E'skander Younani, Alexander 
the lonian or the Greek.{ — Yet it seems to be admitted 
the Asiatic writers do not make the slightest allusion: to. th 
celebrated Expedition. of the Ten ابام مين‎ which has 
to its commander. T silen 



















given immortality ice is 
accounted for, “si some writers, upon the: Soci that this 
pic اد‎ thongh so much magnified by the Greek writers, 


ya very inconsiderable one—a conflict between 
the ( reeks and one of the provincial governors, or satraps, 
of Persia, and not of sufficient importance to be ren 
the general histories of the nation. ot} 
٠ Persia, asalready observed, has lately become مر‎ 
interesting to Americans, in consequence of the. 
establishment among the Nestorian Christians, om. to 





a territory in the northwesterly quarter of the kingdom. — 


the facts before stated in relation to the Mission, may 

added—that the American missionary among ee ine 
Reverend Justin Perkins, Intely visited the United States, 
accompanied by the Nestorian Bishop Mar Yohannan, 
whose personal character and the condision of his Christian 


‘countryinen created a strong interest and sympathy among 
لمعي ةناما‎ people, And it will, doubtless, be: pee yin 










2 1 | Malcolm, ui sup Baad الع راك‎ 6 ١ 
1 Diseraton عر‎ 395 ote 
“Malcolm, vol. حر أ‎ 241, ne , 


















sacrificed every thing “to the graces of 
and nicety of their ears,” must have form- 
of Cambyses from the Oriental Kambakhsh, 
ظ‎ , & title rather than ع‎ name; and XNerres 





Eh abd 
from Shiruyi, or Shirshah, which might also have been a 
idet It has been re-assumed, on) ‘more careful in- 
















ersian hero completely accord w scriptic 
nily of the Grecian جر‎ and the receut discoveries int Egypt 
furnish a new corroboration of the السو سه د‎ ١ 
lerogly phic inscriptions, in whiclr this. personage.is cal 
Rambelh > and hieroglyphical. tablets of the sixth ‘year 
= = now « ا‎ : a i . Tt: i . 









Phere ts as little doubt, that the Gushtasp of the Persians 
the Darius EHystaspes of the Greeks, under whose reign 
| Persians were converted. to-the worship of fire; and his 
name and that of his son Xerxes (Kshearshah ) have at 
length been found in the Inscriptions in the arrow-headed, or 
ancient Persian; character.|| In respect to the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes (the Jsfendiar of the Persians) we have 
fables from the writers of Persia, and the Greek narratives 
are so full of exaggeration of the numbers of their enemies, 
Securit this event, which warrants. us in 
distrusting what the ‘barrale, except the simple fact. that 
their country: was invaded by # powerful fete اب‎ a Per- 
sian prince who was defeated.| Penh) بريد يففية رشب‎ 

_ 110 these corroborative facts may be added one other. 
According to the Greeks, Ariarerzes Longimanus, the son 
of Xe | mca ‘tothe throne of Persia; and Eastern 
Writers also state that Gushtasp (Hystaspes) was succeeded 
by his grandson, Bahman, who was known by the name of 
Ardisheer Dirazilust, or Ardisheer with the Long Hands, 
or Long drms, as he is termed by all the Persian authors ; 


f Maal لماعل م وو‎ of Pid 
Bee Mr, 1H publication above cited, — | 
mae n's Hist. Persia, vol. 1 57 and 234. ١ 
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a ations’ recorded by the Greeks. Not a 
دم‎ same time to be discovered of the famous 
battles of Marathon, Thermopyle, Salamis, -Platea or 
Myeale; nor of that prodigions ina which Xerxes led 
out of the’ Persian” “empire® to. overwhelm the Sites of 
Greece.” — ro he - 

1 يسيج‎ ay later English! writer, before 
very justly observes: “’This is assuredly not correct ; 

oak ‘of both nations mix truth rice ‘and ‘were 

ke disposed to suppress some ‘and to exagger- 

ite dd ‘and, he adds, when we consider the remote- 

ness of the oe the want of dates (for before the time of 

Mc the Persian histories have none) and the many 
















sand titles applied to their kings and heroes, we stiail 


fort be mofe surprised at their casual agreement, than at 


their frequent difference in) ‘their relations of the same facts, 
or the omission of the historians of one nation to notice 
some of cigar elas ve طون‎ 2 0 arse 7 
the other.* i ‘e eee oh 1h 4 





20-as being g unnoticed by the Eastern writers, deserve a mo- 
Dient's-attention. “= 15 8 eo) 1ن"‎ ee ete 17 rt 
> In the first place, the history of Kai Khceitvo; as 

by Eastern authors, corresponds in several points wit د‎ 
accounts given by ام عماملممع]]‎ the great Cyrus;} and Sir. 
William Jones in the most decided terms, says—I shall 


ahen only doubt that the Khosrau of Firdausi was the Cy- 


rus of the first: Greek historian, and the hero of the oldest 
political and moral romance, when | doubt that Louts Qua- 
forze and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and thesame French 
King. | It is utterly-ineredible, that two different princes: of 
Persia should each have been born ina foreign and hostile ter- 


fitory ; should each have been doomed to death io his infan- 





ey by his maternal grandfather, in consequence of portentotis 
dreams:real or invented ;-should each have been saved b oa 
remorse of his destined ‘murderer; ; and should each, a 


similar education among herdsmen, as the sow of a 6ج‎ 
have found means to revisit his paternal kingdom ; and, hav- 


ing delivered Be bon! long : and er or war,’ from the “hg 





a ee 





® Sir John Malootin, Hist, Persia voli, 220, Big ib list 7 +] 1 
+ Malcolm's Hist, vol 1 294. 5 ال بد نا ا ع يه‎ 1 






‘to rel on : frequen لجسي‎ what i nite 
though false! called patriotic feeling—concealed or p ‘ered 
“ft ets i ن‎ order to magnify their own country; thongh we can 
hardly’ brir Deagucsaarertiiersiee © أن‎ ' Juvenal’s sar- 
I oN tp De ae ل رجور‎ Gracia wiondas at 

14 ae Audet in historia | 
Yet where there have been innocent omissions, or apparently 


reous statements, in regard to their intercourse with the 
SIMS, ace or war, every lover of truth, whatever may 






rtialities for" onr Grecian masters in ‘literature, will 
be desirous of ‘having the testimony of the Persians them- 
selves, to comp ith that of the Greeks, 
Now, apply i this remark'to the present case, we are not 
a little ‘startled, in the first: instance, at finding that some 
‘events which make a prominent figure in the works of the 
Greek writers on’ Persia, are either not mentioned by the 
pera ١ of the latter nation, or are very differently related 
1 م‎ em. 
‘But we must not, from this cirenmstance, go to the extra- 
‘a _ vagant length of a distingnished Persian scholar of the Inst 
: century 7 and distrust all that the Greek writers have related 
“2 of the Persians. ‘anthor asserts that, from every re- 
ا‎ search which he قوط‎ had any opportunity of making, “there 
seems to be pearly as much resemblance between the annals 
of England‘and Japan, as between the European and Asiatic 
‘relations of the same empire ;" and he goes on to affirm that 

a ‘we have no mention of the Great Cyrus, wor of any King 
8 Of Persia who in the events of his reign can’ apparently 
1 orced into نه‎ similitude: We have no Cresus, King 

: | Lydia; not a syllable of Cambyses or of his frantic 0 
tion against the Ethiopians. \Smerdis Magus, and the suc- 
cession of Darius: Hystaspes by the neighing of his horse, 
ear to the: مم‎ Circumstances 06 سباك‎ as the 
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ton, .رما‎ in his Disecrtntion originally prefixed to his Persian 














pee is bounded we reacviti who belong to 
ec me نيان‎ languages, and on the east by people 
who use some of the idioms of the Indian stock. ‘The Per- 
sian language and literature were among the first to engage 
the, attention of Qrieutal scholars in Europe; for which we 
are more indebted to that accomplished | ريز ا‎ Sir 
William Jones, than برسم ها‎ other individual. 
The of Persia is particularly interesting to us, 
for the remarkable affinities, which are found in it, to our 
own and other languages of the great ‘Teutonic family. It 
wae the first Orieutal language through which the scholars of 
Germany began to trace that remarkable connection between 
re Tentonic-and Oriental tongues, which is now so. fully 
developed; and it is a singular comeidence m names, that 
Herodotus mentions a tribe’ of Persians who were» called 
Pequirin, Germanii; thatiets we must not too hastily infer 
from this resemblance of names alone, that he meanta tribe 
among the Persians, constituting the national family from 
which the present Teutonic race descended. The received 
opinion is—thongh not without some dissentients—that the 
tribe mentioned by Herodotus were the same with the Cara- 
manians. a a 
‘The princes. of Persia have constantly encou d learning 
by their singular attentions to learned men; and their lan- 
, throughout the East, asa medinm: of intercourse in 
trade and otherwise, holds the same place with the Prime 
in Bourope 
al haw able. Enelish writer, who has had recourse to 
Hestero, authors, remarks,—that while the annals of almost 
every uation, that can boast of any political importance, have 
been ‘illustrated ‘by eminent British writers, Persia seems 
hitherto. to have been ted mca neglected, though its people 
hat ue. ages acted a conspicuous partion the theatre’ of 
"ron the most جلا‎ periods to the present: day, 0 
int sary. bax boon called by the natives Jran ; but Europeans, 
as. Sir William Jones observes, have improperly given to the 
whole kingdom the name of Persia, which is propery the 
name 2 of 83 single province only.t 
















Sa oka Melee HE Bo Fane, Bp wi Fete tn main 1 
| Sir W. Jones's Sixth Discourse Researches, باد‎ ff p, اه‎ 
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d he ther draws the inference (as has been ‘done in other 
cases) that they appear to have been ‘exclusively destined for 
the wirpose of engraving on stone, &c., and were never in- 
١ Proceeding southwardly from Babylonia, we have between 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf the renowned country of 
Arabia, whose languages and literature have been long culti- 
vated by a smal! number of European scholars, with a view 
to Biblical researches exclusively, until a recent period ; since 
which they have been studied, with a more enlarged view, 
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as'a branch of general literature and comparative philology: 

© Bat, long-as this country and its literature and سيا‎ a 

have been the subjects of investigation with the learned, t 
arseverance and skill of modern scholars are still bringing 











to view new and interesting facts and results. 

» Among the latest subjects of their researches in that quar- 
ter, the Himyaritish language, whieh is found in the south 
of Arabin, has excited the attention of the learned in an 
extraordinary degree. “It has been investigated by that 
eninent Orientalist, the late Gesenins—whose recent death 
js felt as a great logs'to the cause of Oriental learning—and 
by the learned German professor Roediger. ‘That this lan- 





guage should have excited peculiar interest, you will not 
wonder, when I state that it is supposed to be the language 
of the Queen of Sheba, or, as she is styled in the New 'Tes- 
tament, “the queen of the south't}—her domimons having 
been preserved for unknown ages. har pee ' 
عوك‎ our recent information respecting it we are indebted to 
@ French writer of talents, M. Fresnel, whose letters on the 
stibject (published in the Journal Asiatique at Parisf) are 
alike interesting for their learning and their amusing character. 
In remarking upon the محا ير‎ of the language, M. 
Fresnel observes, in a style of pleasantry, that certain hissin 
sounds in it require to be uttered with grimaces, by whic 
the under lip and the tongue are distorted in a manner that 
wonld not have been very becoming to the queen.|] 

Next to Ambia, and eastward of the Persian Gulf and the 


ded Appelt te عه ا ست ا‎ vol. iL, Pp. 215, 
5 ْ atth. xii, 43 ; Luke, si. 31. See also 1 Kings, x. 1: 2 Chron, ix, 1. 








4+ Journ Asint $4 Series, tom. v, p. 511, (June, 1838.) 
Geeenius, Deber die Hinjari Sprache und Sebrift. 1941, 
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that the bitumen does not paces to the lower 





but invariably to the upper.” * . The same. intel igent writer, 
who has given the most minute account of these antiquities, 
states these farther particulars of the inscribed bricks: “ The 
general sizeof the éiln-lurnt brick is thirteen inches square, 





by ithree thick ; there are some of half these dimensions, and 
a few of different. shapes for-particular purposes, such as 
rounding corners; &c,.. They are of several different colors; 
white, approaching more or Jess to-a yellowish cast, like our 
ae is Be en fire lek which is the finest sort + red, ithe ich 
ordimary brick, w is the coarsest sort ; and some, which 
have a blackish cast and are very hard... ‘The sun-dried 
is considerably larger than that-baked in. the kiln, andi sp 
eral looks: like a thick clumpy clod.of earth, in which are seen 
small broken teeds,.or chopped straw, used for the obvious 
of binding them... ie like manner the flat roofs of 
es.at Bagdad are covered. with a com د‎ ol sarah 
and mortar. mixed up with chopped straw.’ 

Some of the bricks have been brought tothiscountry ; j and 
one specimen may be seen at the Atheneum in Boston... This 
appears to be of the sun-dried kind; it was taken from the 
aneientruins now called b ‘antiquarians the ‘Tower of Babel.f 

Some of the results of Dr. Grotefend’s investigations are 
—that the inscriptions are all written ina horizonte direction 
from left to right ; that all cuneiform. writing is composed of 
letters, and not merely of syllabic signs; that. those of Perse- 

jolts, which are at nt known, all have reference to 
1 Hystaspes aid his his son Xerxes ; and that the language 
of the first species of Persepolitan writing is the Zend t 

. This learned writer farther observes, that “these inserip- 
tions are distingnished from ad/ other modes of writing adopted 
2 م‎ by, the: absence of every thing like roundness ;” 


Sito.of 0 
and trae oun 
Serine I belinse, 


ruins himself, be alse ee ve ahother meal aioe 
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. "The history and antiquities of these countries offer to the 
student in Eastern learning many subjects of the most inter- 
esting character; and, notwithstanding the long-continued 
investigations of scholars, and the numerous observations of 
intelligent travellers, many questions remain still to be accu- 
OF the Babylonians we know enough to determine that 
they belonged to the Semitic family; their language being 
an Aramman dialect. 
_ The name of the ancient capital, Babylon, (in the Hebrew, 
٠ Babel,) first occurs in the book of Genesis ;* which, ac- 
cording to the received, but unsatisfactory, chronology of 
Usher, was about the year 2259 before Christ, or 1746 after 
the Creation; but it does not appear to occur again in the 
Scriptures till about the ‘Font 721 8. C, in the Second Book 
of Kings ;7 a period of fifteen hundred years—a remarkable 
fact, when we consider that during that time (as has been 
observed) this great city, if not the mistress of the world, as 
it has been called, was celebrated for its arts and sciences as 
well as civilization—“ the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees’ excellency."t 
Of the antiquities called Babylonian, the most curious and 
interesting are the specimens of the very ancient wrilten lan- 
guage, called the cuneiform or arrow-headed characters : 
which appear to have been used by the three great ancient 
nations, the Medes, Persians, and Assyrians. 
. These characters, like the Egyptian hieroglyphics, for a 
long time baffled the skill of antiquarians; but the genius 
snd: learning of Germany—to which all nations now look for 
profound investigations of this nature—at length give us as- 
surances of a key tothem, The eminent Dr. Grotefend, of 
Frankfort, has resolutely applied himself to the task of de- 
عه‎ them ; and his success, thus far, does the freatest 
credit to his learning and sagacity. : 
| The inscriptions are found engraved, or stamped, on bricks 
used it building, on stones, and on gems. Some of the bricks 
are baked in the fire, and some are only dried in the sun. 









i. The face of the brick having the INSCription نه‎ it was always 
J placed downwards, and laid with bitumen; on which the 


well known traveller Mr. Rich, observes—* jt jg curious, 


*Gen = 10, 1 3 Kings, xvii 30. + Isaiah, xiii, 19. 
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his translators, priests Abraham and Dunka, were for the mo- 
ment struck dumb with astonishment, but at length gave nt- 
terance to their feelings in the grateful ejaculation—* It is 
time to give glory to God, that our eyes are permitted to be- 
hold the beginning of printed books for our people!” In 
1841, sixteen hundred volumes, and thirty-six hundred tracts, 
had been printed for them. Before this Mission, the natives 
had never heard of America, under any name ; they took the 
missionaries for Russians, in consequence of their European 
dress, and from not knowing that any other people than Rus- 
sians wore similar clothing.* 

Next southwardly and westwardly of Kurdistan are the 
remaining eastern provinces of the Turkish Empire, most fa- 
miliarly known by their ancient names of Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, and Babylonia; and whose celebrated cities of Nine- 
veh and Babylon, as well as the tower of Babel, are among 
the eg prominent objects in the memorials of the ancient 
world. 

Mesopotamia—as it was named by the Greeks from its 
situation between the two rivers Euphrates and ‘Tigris, but 
in the Bible called Aram-Naharaim +—is considered to have 
been the first dwelling place of men referred to in the Scrip- 
tures after the deluge; and has been the theatre of some of 
the most remarkable events in subsequent ages. Its ancient 
capital, Nineveh, is now understood to have been on the site 
of the modern Nunia, on the banks of the Tigris, opposite 
to Mosul; from whose manufactures, it is supposed, we have 
the French and English names of mousseline and mustin. 

Assyria, lying next eastward of the river Tigris, has, from 
the earliest periods, been so intimately connected with Meso- 
potamia, politically as well as geographically, that the two 
countries naturally form a common subject of inquiry. 

The third province, Babylonia, of which ancient Babylon 
was the capital, includes the remainder of the territory be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris (south of Mesopotamia 
and Assyria) with the adjacent country as far as the Persian 
Gulf, and is now called Irak-Arabi, or the Arabian Jrak. Its 
most ancient name is Shinar.t 

* 4 Dwicht's Researches in Armenia, vol. i, 154, 
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tine in the days of Christ, and the same in which the Saviour 
himself conversed and preached, and probably not differing 
much from it. ‘This is still called their Miterary language ; 
their books are ney all written in it. ‘They conduct their 
ey correspondence in it; and though a dead language, 

of their clergy become able to converse in‏ دسفت الس 
with oh tunes The written character diflers considerably‏ 0 
from that of the western or Jacobite Syrians, which is the‏ 
character best known to European scholars; it much resem-‏ 
bles the Estrangelo, but has a more round and easy form,‏ 
The common Nestorian character is a very clear and beanti-‏ 
ful one, and so agreeable to the eye, as Mr. Perkins remarks,‏ 
that members of the Mission, when incapable, by ophthalmy,‏ 
to read English without pain, are able to read the Syriac in‏ 
this character with little inconvenience.*‏ 

The vernacular language of the Nestorians is a modern dia- 
lect of the ancient Syriac, much barbarized by inversions, 
contractions, and abbreviations, and by the introduction of a 
grea reat number of Persian, Kurdish, and Turkish words. The 

y of the language comes directly from the venerable an- 
cient Syriac, as clearly as the modern Greek comes from the 
ancient, 

It is an interesting fact to us, that, until the period of the 
American Mission, “very little attempt had been made to 
reduce the vernacular language of the Nestorians to writing ;”" 
and that now there are schools, established by the missiona- 
ries, at which about five hundred native children receive 
instruction both in the ancient and modern tongnes.t| The 
es ment of a printing press among them was a new era; 
and when the printed sheet of a tract in their language—the 
first ever printed in it—was shown to them by Mr. Perkins, 








i دوا سحيو تعد‎ 1 The author ives the follo particulars 
in relation to the ١ 7 ede ofthe Nestor =" There are ret baa 
the. estorians, the sume as in the ancient Syrine, 
with a modieation of gimel ( ) by sail of Ue pen unreal to expres 
Pe want امم اما‎ 0 all عد جه‎ under it, to express ph ; 
Hier و تمع صر‎ 0 to aia Which is indicated by a point 
ا‎ andl tae coves bee rele ako ,نه‎ the same as in the ancient lan- 
There ore seven أ ا‎ baa diag hedge ken short a, long «, short به‎ 
short id, long ه‎ and double o ur عد‎ vowels used by the Nestori- 
ans are points, and not the Greek vowels inverted, aa used by the Western 
By where the latter used omicron (short 6) as in Aldho, God, the 
Forerioas مع‎ the open wand of 6 بلقل عه‎ God 

17. See Thirty-Third Annual Report of the rican Board 
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This country has lately excited great interest, in conse- 
quence of its being the abode of the Nestorian Christians, 
who are described as “the small but venerable remnant of a 
once great and influential Christian church. ‘They are the 
oldest of Christian sects; and in their better days were nu- 
merous through all the vast regions from Palestine to China; 
and they carried the gospel into China itself.” ‘The interest 
taken in their present condition and prospects induced the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 
Boston, to select the country of the Nestorians for one of 
their foreign Missionary establishments; which was accord- 
ingly begun in the year 1833, when the Reverend Justin 
Perkins was sent out as the first missionary.* 

The Nestorians now remaining are found principally among 
the mountains of Kurdistan and in Oréomiah, an adjaceut 
district consisting of a magnificent plain at the eastern base 
of the Kurdish Mountains in the western part of Persia. ‘The 
sect derives its name from Nestorius, who was a presbyter at 
Antioch, and was made bishop of Constantinople in the year 
428. The number of Nestorian Christians is estimated at 
about one hundred and forty thousand. ‘The Ards, the 
Carduchi (Kaglotyo) of Xenophon, and who gave him so 
much annoyance on his retreat of the 'Ten Thousand,t consist 
of many tribes, speaking different dialects of a language be- 
longing to the Persian family; they have from time imme- 
morial been keepers of flocks; wild, fierce, barbarian, and 
much given to plunder, Their religion is Mahometanism of 
the Soonee faith, save the small sect of Yereedees, who are 
the reputed worshippers of the Devil. Sir James Maleolm 
says, he travelled through their country in the year ISI0; 
and that he should judge, from what he had read and seen of 
its inhabitants, “ that they have remained unchanged in their 
appearance and character for more than twenty centuries.”] 

The language and literature of the Nestorian Christians, as 
Mr. Perkins observes, are objects of much interest to the 
Christian scholar, Their ancient language is the Syriac, by 
some supposed to have been the common language in Pales- 





© For this account of the Nestorians 1 am principally indebted to the highly 
valuable work of Mr, Perkins, entitled “A Residence of Eight Years in Persia 
and among the Nestorian Christiana” Andover, 1843, Reprinted in Landon. 
/ Xenoph. Anab, lib, iii. et lib. iv. 
Hist. of Persia, vol. i. p. 105, not. 
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sions of many Greek originals that are now lost. The re- 
covery, within a few years past, of a complete translation of 
the Chronicle of Ensebins, published by Zohrab and Mai— 
of which we had before but a small portion—and of some 
lost works of Philo Jod@us,; have been a part of the valuable 
results of Armenian studies. The ancient Greek Grammar 
of Dionysius Thrar, also, which was imperfect as published 
in Greek by Fabricius,* has now been enlarged, by an ad- 
dition of about one half part, from the Armenian version of 
that work, which was discovered afew years ago in the 
Royal Library of Paris, and published, with a French trans- 
lation by M. Cirbied, professor of the Armenian language in 
that city. I may add upon the authority of the same pro- 
fessor, that Armenia is one of the countries most distinguish- 
ed for the study of languages and grammar. Its history 
gives the names of at least one hundred writers in those de- 
partments of literature; and of these M. Cirbied has cited 
about thirty in the preface to his own Armenian Grammar 
published inthe year 1823, It isa curious fact, too, that 
while Fabricius enumerates only six Greek commentators 
on this ancient grammarian, M, Cirbied gives a list of eight 
Armenians who did him that honor. 

The western Armenians, as Gibbon observes, used the 
Greek language and characters in their religious offices + but 
the nse of that hostile tongue was prohibited by the Persians 
in the eastern provinces, which were obliged to use the 
Syriac, till the invention of the Armenian letters by Mesrobes, 
in the beginning of the filth century, and the subsequent ver- 
sion of the Bible into the Armenian tongue; an event which 
relaxed the connection of the church and nation with Constan- 
tinople.| [may add, in conclusion, that the Armenian is more 
analogous to the languages of Europe than to those of Asin. 

Proceeding sonthwardly and eastwardly from Armenia, 
we arrive at Kurdistan (pronounced Koordistan) that is, the 
country of the Kurds, comprehending the ancient Assyria, 
part of Armenia, and ancient Media. It consists mainly of 
wild ranges of mountains which divide the Turkish and the 
Persian empires; the western parts being nominally subject 
to T'urkey, and the eastern, to Persia. 





* Biblioth, Grae, tom. vii, p. 26. 
+ Gibbon's Rom. Hist. chap. 32, in not, 
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acentury before the writer just cited, that universal genius 
Leibnitz—the Aristotle of his day—had said to a corres- 
pondent: “Iam glad that one of your countrymen is going 
to elucidate the Armenian language. That nation possesses 
ancient books and many other things worthy of study.”* 

Half a century ago, or but lithe more, when a tolerable 
knowledge of Hebrew alone constituted an Oriental scholar 
in England, and when a new impulse was given by Sir 
William Jones to Oriental studies in that country—where 
they had been in a slumbering state “ hardly differing from 
a non-existence”+—that brilliant scholar observed, in one of 
his Anniversary Discourses before the Asiatic Society, that 
he had not studied the Armenian language, because he 
“ could not hear of any original compositions in il."~ This 
remark sounds strangely at the preseut day, when our extend- 
ed information respecting the East enables us to know that 
Armenia has produced a multitude of native writers of every 
kind; historians, poets, theologians, grammarians, rhetori- 
cians, physicians, astronomers, &c. Even at the time when 
the remark was made, many Armenian works had been long 
known on the Continent of Europe; and in a catalogue of 
more than twenty of their Aisforians alone, as given by one 
of their authors, nine works at least had been printed, many 
years before, either at Constantinople, Amsterdam, or Madras ; 
and even in England the Armenian text of their celebrated 
historian, Moses of Khoren, had been published, for about 
half a century, by the famous Whiston’s two sons; whose 
blunders, however, proved that they had undertaken a task 
beyond their strength. ْ 

The literature of Armenia is important, not merely for the 
original works of its native writers, but for the translations 
made by them from foreign languages—particularly the 
Greek—which were studied by their princes and learned 
men with enthusiasm. The valuable Armenian version of 
the Bible made in the fifth century—which, though origin- 
ally made from the Peshito version, was afterwards con formed 
to the Greek—has been long known to theologians. ‘The 
nation also has its poetical translation of Homer, and ver- 
نك‎ ER Spe a Nay رن‎ le Ses سس حسد‎ 5 
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mount sovereign, some of the fairest of their family or of 
their subjects.* 

"Phe remaining tribes of the Caucasian country do not, in 
a general View, require a separate notice. We may, there- 
fore, ع‎ the Imeritians, Gurians, Mingrelians, and Suanes 
(the Suani of Plinyt) as only subdivisions of the Georgian 
nation ; and proceed to the countries lying southward of them, 
which form the eastern provinces of the Turkish Empire in 
Asia, and inelnde the territories of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Babylonia. | 

All these countries have strong claims to the attention of 
scholars, from the associations connected with them, as well 
as from their historical importance. 

The Armenians, who are called Hatkani in their own 
language, are among the most ancient of civilized nations ; 
se from the time when the Roman and Parthian standards 
first encountered (says Gibbon) on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, the kingdom of Armenia was alteruately oppressed by 
its formidable protectors.t But, amidst the desolating revo- 
Intions caused by despotism and Wars, they have sustained 
themselves as a cultivated people. 

A late celebrated English writer of genius, who, under an 
necidental state of feeling, was led to study their history and 
language, and who was an acute observer, says of them—#s 
profounder writers had done before—" It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to find the annals of a nation less stained with 
erimes than those of the Armenians, whose virtues have been 
those of peace, and their vices those of compulsion, But 
whatever may have been their destiny—and it has been bitter 
—whatever it may be in future, their country must ever be 
one of the most interesting on the globe ; and perhaps their 
language only requires to be more studied, to become more 
attractive. . .. It isa rich language, however, and would 
amply repay any one the trouble of learning ”.اذ‎ More than 
0 EEE eee 


© Malcolm's History of Persia, vol 1 بع‎ 212. The suthor adds—that Joseph 
‘Emir, o brave Armen who tried to excite his countrymen and the Georgiana 


to throw off thei subjection, describes the ne Tae the gg Geor- 
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One farther remark may be added, in respect to their lan- 
guage—that according to Mr. .خا‎ Ellis’s “Memoir of a Map 
of the Countries comprehended between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian,” published in 1788, many Circassian and Cau- 
casian words are said to be nearly the same with those of 
some American aboriginal languages. 

Georgia, called by the Russians Grusia, and by the Per- 
sians, Gurvistan, but by the native writers, Jberia, or Iweria, 
is in the middle of the isthmus just mentioned, and south of 
Mount Cancasus. The remarkable language of this country, 
radically different from the other Caucasian languages, and 
from the Persian and Armenian, has most unexpectedly be- 
come an object of interest, with the scholars of onr own 
country as well as of Europe, in consequence of a singular 
resemblance in one of its great features to the Jndian عنتقا‎ 
guages of America; that is, in what Mr. Du Ponceau calls 
their polysynthetic character. The remarks made upon this 
point, several years ago, by this profound philologist, immedi- 
ately attracted the notice of the learned in France, and form- 
ed one of the subjects of the annual Report made to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, by that great Orientalist M. Ré- 
musat. ‘This discovery gave an immediate impulse in 
France to the study of the Georgian language and literarure. 
M. Klaproth published a Georgian Vocabulary, and M. Bros- 
set, a Georgian Grammar; and the study has been since pros- 
ecuted by others. The language, moreover, possesses no 
little interest from there being extant in it an entire version 
of the Scriptures, of so early a date as the beginning of the 
sixth century; which, it was said a few years ago, had not 
yet been made use of in Biblical Criticism. 

The Georgians, from the situation of their country— 
which lies between two great Mahometan nations, Turkey 
and Persia—were subject to a violence and oppression, 
which had sunk their character to the lowest state of degra- 
dation. ‘Their personal qualities made their Mahometan 
neighbors desirous of obtaining them as slaves; and, as 
slaves were often promoted to the highest offices in Turkey, 
Georgian parents, who lived in wretchedness at home, did 
not hesitate to sell even their own children; nobles made 
offerings of their vassals; and even the wallys, or princes, of 
Georgia were often compelled to send, as tribute to the para- 
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any other, and never found reason to repent of his choice.” 


The knowledge of it, therefore, becomes important with a 


View to researches in this part of the East. 
م‎ countries lying eastward and northward of the penin- 





‘sula of Asia Minor next come under our notice. 


_ Of these, the territory lying between the Black Sea on the 
west and the Caspian Sea on the east forms an isthmus, con- 
necting Enrope with Western Asia; and across this isthmus, 


"88 geographers have observed, Mount Caucasus extends like 


an immense wall. Several streams descending from the 


Mountains, as related by Strabo, carry down gold dust, mixed 


with the sand, and this being stopped by sheep-skins placed 
for that purpose, he adds, furnishes an explanation of the 
fable of the Golden Fleece of Colehis.t+ 

The Caucasian nations have been classed under seven prin- 
cipal divisions, according to their different languages; and of 
these nations (beginning at the north) we are most familiar 
with the names of the Circassians and the Georgians. 

The Cireassians, whose national name among themselves is 
Adigé, but who are called by the Turks Cherkés (robbers), 
and by the Russians, Chirkassy, occupy the country on the 
northern side of Mount Caucasus, and live under a complete 
feudal system. The princes and nobles, who, it is said, speak 
a language which is peculiar to themselves and pot understood 
by the common people, are in fact the nation; their subjects 
being, for the most part, the people of conquered countries 
reduced to a state of slavery. ‘lhe Circassians are considered 
to be the Zychi (Z¢zor) of the Greeks, who are mentioned in 
the Periplus of Arrian.t ‘They have a tradition of a female 
race, that was anciently among them, ealled Lmmetch, from 
which the Greeks, it has been observed, may have formed 
their name of Amazons; and according to Adelung, this 
hanie sits no Caucasian tribe better than the Circassians ; § 
whose women, however, at the present day, are distingnished 
for the delicacy and grace of their persons, instead of the 
masculine qualities of the Amazous. 


* Narrative of Trvels | the Rey: Horatio Southgrnte, Missionury f the 
Protestant Ep om Church? = vols, 1 ,مسن‎ New York, 1840. 
leproth, ‘Aise Poly اد الا‎ win 189% 
ae ott, pp 4ك‎ and 129; cites Georgio Interia 
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Euxine Sea, the Peninsula of Asta Minor, abounding in the 
most interesting associations; and where, as a modern writer 
observes, the glory of many once flourishing nations has been 
extingnished ; where flocks wander over the tombs of Achilles 
and Hector, and the thrones of Mithridates and Antiochus, 
as well as the palaces of Priam and Croesus, have disappear- 
ed; and the naked territory is now possessed by a popula- 
tion deplorably debased by ignorance and slavery. 

Much as this portion of Western Asia has been studied, 
with a view to classical and biblical researches, and deeply 
Interesting as it has ever been to those who have made in- 
vestigations into the histories of its various states and cities— 
either as the scenes of Greek and Roman exploits, from the 
time of the Trojan war down to the extinction of Greek and 
Roman power—or as the field of the labors and travels of 
the apostles—still, many questions in relation to its geogra- 
phy and history, as well as its ethnography, remain to be 
solved. From the difficulties heretofore experienced in travel- 
ling through the East—where a jealousy still prevails, that 
strangers are in quest of hidden riches—our information of 
Asia Minor, from modern writers, has been imperfect, and 
we have hitherto been obliged to rely, for the most part, upon 
the valuable, though incomplete and unsatisfactory accounts 
of ancient authors, occasionally aided by the vague relations 
of the Orientals themselves. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of this peninsula are 
Mahometans; but there is a large body of Christians, prin- 
cipally of the Greek church, with many Armenians, and some 
Roman Catholics. In this point of view it may be observed, 
that, as Christianity was planted in Asia Minor at a very early 
period, the history of the country at that epoch becomes an 
Interesting as well as important inquiry. 

Different languages of the Semitic stock, as well as Greek, 
are spoken in Asia Minor, Bat the Turkish, which 1s a 
Tartar dialect, intermixed with Arabic and Persian, and is 
written with letters taken from those two languages, is, 
like the French in Europe, a common language of inter- 
course between people of different nations, and is spoken by 
Christians as well as Mahometans, in Asia Minor and all 
other parts of the Sultan’s dominions; and an intelligent 
American missionary says that he chose it in preference to 
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been written upon it, yet it was reserved for an American, 
and in our own day, to furnish the learned of both continents 
with the most accurate and thorough work that has appeared 
upon thal ever interesting country. Yet, thorough and ac- 
curate as it is, ~ learned author himself wishes it to be 
regarded “merely as a beginning, a first attempt to lay open 
the treasures of Biblical Geography and History, still pane 
ing in the Holy Land—treasures, which have lain for ages 
anexplored, and had become so covered with the dust and 
mbbish of many centuries, that their very existence was 
forgotten.’* 


_ ‘That such treasures are still remaining in that quarter of 


the East, we cannot doubt, when we call to mind the well 
known, but remarkable fact that even the extensive and 
magnificent ruinsof Balbec, “the city of the sun,” only forty 
miles distant from so well known a city as Damascus, and 
at less than that distance from the sea-coast of Syria, lay for- 
gotten or unknown to £uropeans till the middle of the last 
century, when they were brought to light by two English 
travellers; who at the same time revived the memory of the 
sull more celebrated city of Palmyra, the “'Tadmor” of 
Solomon,t ealled by the latter name even to this day, and 
strongly associated, in the recollection of the classical scholar, 
with the name of the intrepid, but unfortunate queen of the 
East, Zenobia; whose fortitude, undaunted by the perils and 
terrors of actual war, deserted her when she was made cap- 
tive by the cruel Aurelian; who prevailed upon her, for her 
own safety, to sacrifice her friends that had advised the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and among them her coun- 
sellor and instructor, the Greek philosopher Longinus; who, 
as a great historian remarks, calmly and without uttering a 
complaint followed the executioner, pitying his unhappy 
mistress, and bestowing comfort on his afflicted friends ; and 
whose fame will survive that of the queen who betrayed, or 
the tyrant who condemned him.t 

Passing by the province of Syria, therefore, without far- 
ther details, and directing our attention along the northern 
coast of the Mediterranean, we have, between that and the 





1 pyrene reagan Researches, vo L pref. Pp Kil. 
“And Solomon built Gezer, and Beth-horon the nether, and Raglath, and 
ومسو‎ inthe Wilderness, in the land” 1 Kings, ix. 17,18: 9 Chron. viii 

1+ Gibbon's Roman Empire, chap. xi pn ty SG nom, Nat 6. 
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once more, fora moment, in Egypt, to make a single remark 
upon the language of the Cepts ; who have been called “ the 
rightful proprietors of Egypt.” Their language ceased to be 
a spoken language in that country in the tenth century, 
though it continued to be studied as a learned language and 
to be used in their church service. It is of great importance 
for its very ancient version of the New Testament; and, in 
our day, it has acquired great additional value, from being 
acknowledged as the lineal descendant of that very ancieut 
language of Egypt which has been preserved in the hiero- 
elyphics of that conntry.* | 

Proceeding southwardly from the provinces of Egypt we 
reach the territory which has been comprised (with others) 
under the very indefinite name of Ethiopia; extending along 
the western side of the Red Sea, and including Nubia and 
Abyssinia ; of which our information is still extremely im- 
perfect. The history, literature, and antiquities of these coun- 
tries are of great interest in many respects; and particularly 
as connected with Egypt, The Ethiopians, from the most 
ancient times, have been one of the most celebrated nations 
of the globe. When the Greeks scarcely knew even Sicily 
and Italy by name, the Ethiopians were celebrated by their 
poets.t The Gheez, or Ethiopic language is important ina 
biblical view, as containing a version of the Seriptures, and 
other works, in a dialect of the Semitic stock. 

Thus far our attention has been, principally, directed to 
Egypt and to countries lying westward and southward of it. 

If now we turn to the countries lying eastward of the 
meridian of Egypt, and, in part, northward of that country, 
we have, at the farther extremity of the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Turkish province of Syria, comprehending the land of 
Palestine, naturally designated by Christians as the Holy 
Land, ‘This entire region is too familiarly known, to require 
particular notice on the present occasion. But I cannot for- 
bear recalling your attention to a remark before made as a 
stimulus to American scholars, that notwithstanding so many 
learned Europeans had for a long series of years travelled 
over that beaten ground, and although so many books had 

* Quatremére, Recherches Critiques et Historiques sur lai Tange ot ها‎ littéra- 
ture de I'Egy Gyo. Paris, 1806. 1 

+ Heeren's Researches, (Africa) vol. ip. 204. See Tiad, i, ver, 429; Orly 
i, ver. 28; and various other places. 





last residence of the well known Order of the Knights of 
Saint John of Jerusalem, who from that circumstance are 
now more commonly called the Knights of Malta. 

“The language of this island, being a dialect of the Semitic 
stock, and in substance the common Arabic of the African 
coast, (With a mixture of Italian, and some other peculiarities, ) 
entitles it to a place among Oriental subjects of inquiry. It 
has been supposed by some writers, that the Maltese lan- 

wage might be the remains of the ancient Phenician, or the 
debrew; but it seems to be now well ascertained, that, 
whatever may have been the language of the inhabitants in 
the days of the apostles, the language in its present state has 
no other relation to the Phenician or Hebrew, than the gene- 
ral affinity of the Arabic to them.* In the Acts of the 
Apostles, it is trae, the inhabitants are spoken of as barbarians ; 
“the barbarous people showed us مق‎ little kindness ; for they 
kindled a fire and received us every one, because of the pre- 
sent rain and because of the cold."*¢ But the act of humanity, 
which is here thus gratefully recorded, confirms the common 
interpretation of the terms “barbarous” and “ barbarian,” 
which were in so common use with the Greeks and Romans, 
and which were only equivalent to “ foreigner,” or one of 
another nation; as Saint Paul explains it in one of his epis- 
tles: “If 1 know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be 
unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh 
shall be a éerbarian unto me."{ It is worthy of remark, 
however, that during the three months’ intercourse between 
the people of the island and their shipwrecked visitors, no 
ititimation is given, that they did not understand each others’ 
langage. But, whatever affinity there might have been at 
that day between the Phenician or Hebrew and the language 
of the islanders, it is at this day no other than has been 
above stated. 

Returning now to the Continent of Africa, 1 detain you 
tai: desl a tating’ off ln the North لا‎ Het tale nen (te te 
1820,) which ie understood to hive been written by Professor Gibbs, the learned 
translator of Gesenius'’s Heb. Lexicon, See also Gesenius’s late work entitled 
Secnpture Lingumque Pleenicie Monumenta, ete, pp. 252,841. 4to. Li 
1897; where the same view is taken of the Maltese langunge, as in his former 
phi It is said, that the peasants of Malta and Barbary can understand each 
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cing two or three of them, which I am confident will be 
striking and imteresting. 

The name of Alias itself, which has from remote antiquity 
been given to the great chain of mountains before mentioned, 
is considered by Mr. Hodgson to be a Roman corruption (by 
a common dialectical interchange) of the native Berber name, 
which is Adrar or Adhraer, and means “'The Mountains ;” 
the Berbers having no discriminating or proper name for this 
particular chain of mountains.* ‘To this remark of Mr. 
Hodgson I may add that a similar application of an aborigi- 
nal American word has taken place in our own State of 
Massachusetts, in the name of the well known height of land 
in Princeton, called Wachaset ; which name has been formed 
by us from the Indian word wadchu, (in the plural wade/u- 
ash,) signifying the mountain or a mountain. 

Again; the historian Sallust, in speaking of a Numidian 
town called بعلم"‎ makes this remark: “At Thala, not far 
from the walls, there were some fountains of water ;"> and 
it is assuredly a striking coincidence, that the same name stil 
remains, which a Berber tribe pronounce Thala, and that the 
word means a covered founfain, in contra-distiuction to an 
open spring. 

T'o these examples might be added many others mentioned 
by ancient writers, and which still remain in the Berber coun- 
try; as Ampsaga, a river mentioned by Pliny, in his Natural 
History, (lib. v. cap. 2,) and by Pomponius Mela in his Ge- 
ography, (lib. i, cap. 7.) ‘The name of the barbarian king 
Jugurtha, according to Mr. Hodgson, 1s recognised in the 
Berber word juzurth, which signibes a crow or raven; 88 the 
American Indian chiefs take the names of the Eagle, the 
Hawk, the Wolf, and others of the kind. | 

Omitting farther details on this point, I proceed with our 
general subject ; in doing which we quit the continent of 
North Africa, for a moment, and direct our attention to a very 
celebrated, though inconsiderable island lying opposite to the 
eastern coast of 'Tunis—the island of Madta, anciently called 
Melita; famous in sacred history as the place where the 
apostle Paul suffered shipwreck, and, in modern times, as the 
® Glas, in his Hist. of the Canaries, mnt vat “ the ancients in- 
form os that اب‎ eee calle’ by the wlan’ Lee re and Adyrett” add 
“the Libyans call a mountain Athrair and Adrair.” Page 176. 

+ Sallust, Bell. Jugurth cap. 89. 
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with Arabic. This result has been justly considered as one 
of the interesting discoveries in ethnography, but which we 
had not the means of making, until so lately as the years 
1797 and 1798, when the well known traveller Hornemann 
made his journey through a part of the territory in question, 
from Cairo to Mourzouk int e kingdom of Fezzan, and fur- 
nished the learned-with a specimen of the dialect of the 
most easterly Berber tribes, called the Stwals, who extended 
to the frontiers of Egypt. 

1 have occupied the more of your time on this subject, 
because the scholars of our own country have borne an 
honorable part in the recent investigations which have been 
made in respect to the Berber nation and language, and to 
which I shall ask your farther attention a few moments 
longer. 

Our veteran philologist, Mr. Du Ponceau, was the first 
who instituted the late investigations of this subject (in the 
year 1522) through the late intelligent and public-spirited 
American Cousul, William Shaler Esquire, at Algiers ; 
and their correspondence was published in the Transactions 
of the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia* ‘Those inqui- 
ries were farther prosecuted by Mr. Du Ponceau afterwards 
(in 1528) through our accomplished Orientalist Mr. Hodgson, 
late Consul at Tunis, who furmshed numerous antheutic de- 
tails, which were new to the learned of Europe, and have 
now 0 لنت‎ poe ate the general characteristics of the 
Berber langunge:t Mr. Hodgson found still remaining in the 
Berber country, and often without the slightest change, the 
names of rivers, mountains and villages which are mentioned 
by Sallnst and other ancient writers, and which preserve to 
this ‘day the same signification as in the days of those writers, 
1 trust I shall be excused for occupying your time in noti- 





ii Pantaotlons, New: Goried, vol Sehr yen 

+ Seo Dr. Pritchard's very learned Reseurches in the Physical History of 
Man, vol. ii pp. 15 and 14, where just Nears A is bestowed on this 
American philologiet by a rian competent om poe sa db thut, before the 
researches of Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Shaler 7 specunens of 
the Berber langunge, the ay ع‎ epecimens of it—and Aes dina one of the 
Lord's Prayer—had been Jezreel Jones, whose DNasertatio عل‎ Lj 
Shilhenai ‘waa publiched, with other Dissertations, at the end of Chamber. 
lnyne's' well known work, entitled Oratio Dominica in diversas onuiian ford 
entivn finguas rere, etc. ماك‎ Amsterdam. 1715, Professor Vater (in the 
Withtidates vol انا‎ part 1, hig Boye taken his ‘imens of the Von's 
Prayer, شط‎ he states, from Jones; bat a few inconsiderable errors, or devin. 
tions from the original, have crept into the reprint. 


sk in any Roman words, but substituted for it the simple 
sound of s, when they had occasion to write Punic, Egyp- 
tian, or other foreign names.* 

The | aginians, as colonists of a commercial mother- 
country, ا‎ to have 4 theinselves principally to 
the Africa; but they at the same time kept up an 
active intercourse with the aboriginal inhabitants of the in- 
terior, who, as before mentioned, ‘dwelt in the chain of high 
lands, called the Atlas Mountains, {among the most exten- 
sive on the globe,) which lie between the coast of North Af- 
rica and the great desert of Sahara. 

These aboriginal people, who have hitherto attracted hut 
little notice, but are now becoming an object of great interest 
in an ethnographical view, are known, as 1 have before ob- 
served, by the general name of Berbers, and are supposed to 
be the descendants of the ancient Numidians, whose name 
18 familiar to us in the Roman writers. They are now found 
to extend over a belt of land reaching from the confines of 
Egypt to the western, or Atlantic, coast of Africa; aud their 
language, which the learned Professor Vater supposes to have 
an itermixture of Arabic and other idioms, has been traced 
by the same author from the high lands of the African Conti- 
nent to the adjacent Canary Islands; which, in a geological 
view, are perhaps the fragments, or continuation, of the Atlas 
Mountains. Some remains of their language, which Vater 
had thus traced, were found among the native population of 
the Canary Islands, who were called Guanches; but who, 
as anation, became extinet, according to Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt, at the beginning of the sixteenth century.t 

We have, then, this interesting result deduced from the 
comparison of lan wages and dialects—that one nation, with 
slightly differing dialects among its different tribes has for 
ages extended from the Canary Islands and the neighboring 
Atlantic coast eastward, through the interior of North Africa, 

the borders of Egypt, and speaking a language radically 
different from all around it, though at this day not unmixed 


يرل - 








© Tv. Hist. دانا‎ xxx. cap, 7. Festus. 
+The African origin of the inhabitants of the Canary Islands bas been long 
received as an historical fact. Glas, in his history of the Islands, gives, as” the 
paper at 5 ند‎ lea اتوص‎ and Lybian lang 
of which he gives a Vi containing about hundred words tak 
an old Spanish author who maintained the same opinion. See Glas's Hist. of 
the Canary Islands, p, 174, ماك‎ London, 1764. 
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thaginians were a colony from that great commercial people 
the Phenicians, whose language the colonists, py Sica d 
wrought with them from the East, and of which a singularly 
interesting fragment has come down to our times, in Plautus's 
well known comedy, called the Poenulus, or Carthaginian, 
in which a native of the country is introduced, speaking in 
his own language.* "This fragment and various Punic in- 
scriptions and coins, have lately been most carefully collected 
and illustrated by that eminent orientalist, the late Gesenius, 
who has entirely confirmed the opinion expressed by the 
learned Bochart two centuries ago; which was, that the frag- 
ment in question was not, as some had supposed, the Numid- 
jan, or aboriginal language of Northern Africa, but pure 
Phenician, or, in substance, ancient Hebrew; and Gesenius 
has set the question at .هعم‎ ‘This result, I may remark by 
the way, makes a striking and amusing contrast with the 
hypothesis of the late well known Irish writer, Colonel Val- 
lancey, who, with more national feeling than cool judgment, 
maintained, upon the evidence of the very same fragment— 
what will assuredly surprise every reader of history—that 
the Carthaginians spoke a language which was no other than 
good Irish! A strange hypothesis, indeed, but which he 
sustained with some plansibility by resorting to the common 
expedient of making very free and numerous emendations of 
the Punic text, the corrupt state of which enabled him to 
give full play to an active imagination in making the facts 
agree with his hypothesi a ١ 

_ Of the Punic and Hebrew affinities many examples might 
be given; but 1 will mention only one; which, as it occurs 
in the Roman histories of Carthaginian affairs, may be in- 
teresting even to those whose attention has not been partic- 
ularly directed to oriental studies. The Roman historians, 
in speaking of the Carthaginian form of government, inform 
us that their chief magistrates—corresponding to the con- 
suls of the Romans—were called Stujffetes, which is only a 
Roman plural equivalent to the Hebrew shophetim, that 
بهد‎ rulers, princes, or judges; a slight alteration being made 
by the Roman writers in the first syllable of the Carthaginian 
name, because, like the Greeks, they had not the sound of 

* Planti Poenul Act. v. Seen. 23, TR, 
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ward, towards Egypt, we find the whole line of the African 
coast—once the seat of colonies sent from Egypt—now oc- 
cupied by a people who, in language, habits, and social insti- 
tutions, are ortentals ; pea es dialects, more or less cor- 
rupted, of the family of languages commonly called (from 
the patriarch Shem) the Shemitie or Semitic stock. These 
modern inhabitants of this whole sea-coast—the ancient 
Manritania—have not hitherto, in themselves, been thought 
3 particularly interesting subject of inquiry; though in cer- 
tain relations, which will be adverted to hereafter, their his- 
tory acquires some importance, Nor ts it to be overlooked, 
that it was from the shores of Africa, that the Egyptian col- 
onies, in remote times, brought to savage Europe the first 
germs of civilization.* 

But the ancient predecessors of the present inhabitants of 
the Barbary coast, [ mean the Carthaginians, who Nasal 
that part of the coast which includes the present kingdom 
of Tunis, and that remarkable race of men called the Ber- 
bers, who are supposed to be the descendants of the ancient 
Numidians, and have, from time immemorial, occupied the 
highlands of the interior of Northern Africa—from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the borders of Egypt—become extremely 
interesting in an historical and ethnographica! view, on many 
accounts. 

It has been the lot of Carthage, as Heeren justly observes, 
to have her decline alone stand couspicuons in the annals of 
the world, and the preservation of her glory left to foreign 
historians, ‘That the Carthaginians had writers of their own, 
we know by direct evidence from Sallust, who speaks of 
Punic works being interpreted to him ;{ and also by the fact, 
that, though they were a commercial people, they had native 
works on agriculture, which were in so high estimation, even 
with their bitterest enemies, the Romans, as to be thonght 
worthy of being translated into their own language for the 
benefit of Roman farmers. Their native works, too, if ex- 
tant, would doubtless give us full information of the settle- 
ments which they possessed, for a long time, on the opposite 
coast of Spain; a page of history which is now a blank. 

Now it is familiar to every reader of history, that the Car- 


~ © Malte Brun's Geog, vol. ii, p, 8, ماك‎ od. 
ماد ماسو سطس كحي‎ Aion, des بآن؟‎ th 
1 Salli, Bell. Jugurth, 
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terer, removing the pip from geese,—all these, and many more 
evidences of Egyptian priority, now require but a glance at the 
plases of Rosellini.”* 


To this catalogue of Egyptian arts, a lon ong addition might 
> a of monuments descriptive of the goldsmith’s and jew- 
er’s work—instrumental music, singing, dancing, and gym- 
nastic exercises, including children’s games, like some of the 
it day—the tasteful furniture of their honses—ship 
building —drawings i in natural history, so true to life, that the 
French naturalists, by means of them, instantly recognized 
the several species of Egyptian birds designated by them ; 
and of numberless other branches of art, which time will 
not permit me to particularize. 

Can we wonder, then, at the high eulogium, which I have 
before cited, from the Scriptures, on the great leader of the 
Israelites, that he was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
finns; or, at the still higher panegyric on king Solomon, 
whose wisdom is said to have excelled “all the wisdom of 
اويا‎ + Can we any longer feel surprised at the enthu- 
siasm of Champollion, when, on landing for the first time in 
Egypt, he knelt to the ground and kissed the soil? In his 
own glowing language, after traversing that country of won- 
ders and arriving at the monuments of Karnak, he says: “All 
that 1 had seen, appeared miserable, in comparison with the 
gigantic conceptions by which I was surrounded at Karnak. 

shall take care not to deseribe any thing; for, either my 
description would not express the thousandth part of what 
ought to be said, or, if 1 drew but a faint sketch of it, I should 
be set down for an ‘enthusiast, or tong ca for a madman. mt 

But [have detained you too long on this inexhaustible 
portion of our subject, and will now ics some other parts 
of the eastern continent which will naturally fall within the 
range of our proposed inquiries. In doing this, the most con- 

eget and clearest method, for our present purpose, will be 
to proceed, though not with rigorous exactness, ina geo- 
graphical order. 

If, then, we begin at the Straits of Gibraltar, on the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and proceed east- 








» Me. Gliddon's printed lectures, referred to on p 8 
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as fresh and perfect as if finished only yesterday. The معام‎ 
tures and sculptures on the walls of the tombs represent, for 
the most part, scenes in the lives of the deceased persons, 
whose wealth in cattle, fish, boats, servants, é&c., is ostenta- 
tigusly displayed before the eye of the spectator. All this gives 
an insight into the details of private life among the ancient 
Egyptinns. . . . . By the help of these inscriptions | think 1 
could, without much difficulty, make a Court Calendar of the 
reign of king Cheops. .... In some instances 1 have traced 
the graves of father, son, grandson, and even great-grandson ; 
all that now remain of the distinguished families which 5000 
seers ee formed the nobility of the land... . . 1 now employ 
daily 50 or GO men in digging and other kinds of labor; and ة‎ 
large excavation has been made in front of the great Sphynx.” 


From this account of the actual state of Egyptian re- 
searches, we perceive there is ample opportunity for more 
extensive discoveries than have yet been made; and the ex- 
traordinary character of those already before the public, 
cannot fail to stimulate and encourage us in our researches. 
A writer, whom I have before cited, has condensed from 
Rosellini, and other hierologists, the following remarks ;-—_ 


Philologists, astronomers, chemists, painters, architects, phy-‏ ف 
sicians, must return to Egypt to learn the origin of language‏ 
and writing—of the calendar ond solar motion—of the art of‏ 
cutting granite with a copper chisel, and of giving elasticity to‏ 
a copper sword—of making glass, with the variegated hues of‏ 
the rainbow—of moving single blocks of polished syenite, mine‏ 
hundred tons in weight, for any distance, by land and water—‏ 
of building arches, round and pointed, with masonic precision‏ 
unsurpassed at the present day, and antecedent, by two thousand‏ 
the Cloacn Maxima of Rome—of sculpturing a Doric‏ ما years,‏ 
column, a thousand years before the Dorians are known in his-‏ 
tory—of fresco painting in imperishable colors—and of practical‏ 


4 knowledge in anatomy. 


“ Every crafisman can behold, in Egyptian monuments, the 
progress of his art four thousand years ago; and, whether it be 
a wheelwright building a chariot—a shoemaker drawing his 
iwine—n leather-cutter using the selfsame form of knife of old, 
as is considered the best form now—a weaver throwing the 
same hand-shuttle—a white-smith using that identical form of 
blawpipe, but lately recognized to be the most efficient—the 
soal-engraver cutting, in hieroglyphics, such names 45 Shoofo's, 
above four thousand three hundred years ago—or even the poul- 
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(the ancient Tentyra) in Egypt, on the walls of a temple, a 

ainting now well known by the name of the Zodiac or 
planisphere of Denderah, in which the twelve signs Were 
depicted in such positions, that, according to astronomi- 
Se a saciples, the zodiac must have been of very remote 
antiquity, and wonld have reached far beyond the known 
limits of all our sacred and profane history. But the hiero- 
glyphies upon it can now be read; and they are found to 
contain the names of Roman Emperors of no older a period 
than the first century of the Christian era! 

‘Some persons may, perhaps, be ready to ask, whether 
there is still room for discoveries to be made, notwithstanding 
ihe extensive investigations of European scholars. ‘T’his 

nestion may be best answered by referring to a late letter (of 
: سعد‎ 2, 1843) from that eminent German hierologist, Dr. 
Lepsius, who is at this time employed in Egypt by the en- 
lightened government of Prussia. By that letter you will 
perceive that there is still ample room for as many laborers 
as can be employed in that inexhaustible field. ‘That learned 
writer, who dates his Letter at Gizeh, “at the foot of the 
pyramid of Cheops,” says— 


4 We arrived here on the 9th Nov., and here we have pnssed 
the first day of the new year. But who can foretell the extent 
of the rich harvest we may renp on this earliest scene of the 
history of mankind? It is incredible how litthe this spot has 
been explored, though more visited than any other part of Egypt. 
_. «+ The best maps of this site hitherto produced, represent 
two tombs besides the pyramids, having particular inscriptions 
and figures. Now we have drawn a mioute topographical plan 
of the whole monumental plain; and on this plan there are 
marked, independently of the pyramids, forty-five tombs whose 
occupants I have ascertained by the inscriptions. There are 
alwgether eighty-two tombs, which, on account of their inscrip- 
tions or other peculiarities, demand particular attention. With 
the exception of about twelve, which belong to a later period, ' 
all these tombs were erected contemporaneously with, or soon 
after, the building of the Great Pyramid, and consequently their 
dates throw an invaloable light on the study of human civiliza- 
tion in the most remote period of antiquity... .. The sculp- 
tures in relief are surprisingly nimerous, and represent whole 
figures, some the size Of life, and others of various dimen- 
BIDMIS. » s+ The paintings ore on back grounds of the finest 
chalk. They are numerous and besutiful beyond conception— 
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arts, sciences, and history of ancient Egypt, by the emphatic 
recommendation, that Moses was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.* 

The illustrations of the Bible, which have already been 
derived from this source and from the study of Egyptian anti- 
quities generally, possess the highest interest with every Chris- 
tian as well as every scholar ; and so numerous are the works 
already published in Europe, containing copies of the hiero- 
glyphic and other monuments of ancient Egypt, that Ameri- 
can scholars now have it in their power to prosecute these 
researches with most of the advantages which are enjoyed 
by the greater part of the learned men of the old world. 

It would be interesting and instructive to follow out these 
general views of this remarkable country, and its inhabitants, 
into various details relative to their philosophy and their 
science in general, as well as the common arts of life, and, 
above all, their hieroglyphic system ; but the limits allowed 
me on this occasion will only permit me to refer very briefly 
to two or three of these particulars, | 

Some of the learned had, in the face of sacred and pro- 
fane records, rejected the Pharaohs of Egypt from the pages 
of anthentic history, and considered them as fabulous or sym- 
bolical beings + but the hieroglyphics, and the monuments 
of those sovereigns with their names sculptured upon them, 
have dissipated these learned dreams and confounded their 
incredulous authors. The certainty of Egyptian history, as 
far back as the nineteenth century before Christ, is, according 
to Champollion, now demonstrated by means of the succes- 
sion of its kings as shown on the public monuments, 

Again; in one of Manetho’s Egyptian sovereigns, She- 
shonk, who was the first one of the twenty-second dynasty, 
and whose name appears on the monuments at Karnak, is 
now recognized the Shishak of the Scriptures; who, in the 
fifth year of Rehoboam, 970 years before Christ, came up 
against Jerusalem with twelve hundred chariots and threescore 
thousand horsemen.[ This is highly important, as Heeren 
observes, because it enables us to determine the chro- 
nology. 

Again; several years ago there was found at Denderah 





* Acts, vii, 22, : 
/ Heeren’s Ancient Nations of Africa, vol. ii, p, 10, Engl. edit. 
+ 2 Chron. xii, 2; 1 Kings, xiv, 25. 
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nation: however, it should not be forgotten, that some of 
5 eir Wo rks relating to Egypt, which might have contained 
information respecting the hieroglyphic system, have perish- 
ed; and nothing has come down to our times except the 
titles of some of those works and the names of their 
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_ The perseverance and skill of modern scholars have at 
this ancient written language ; which now appears to have 
been the parent of the Coptic of a later period زر‎ and we 
are enabled, after the lapse of many ages, to read and inter 
6 it. 


his discovery, as I have already intimated, has opened 
new sources of historical information. In the hieroglyphic 
monuments we now find (among other things) evidence of 
the successive Egypuan dynasties, recorded in the history of 
the Egyptian writer Manetho—whose name, with those of 
Berosns and Sanchoniatho, 1 may remark in ing, 18 as 
familiar to unlearned persons, who have read the simple tale 
of the Vicar of Wakehield, as to the most learned of antiqua- 
rians; although these dynasties, while they rested upon this 
Egyptian authority, were deemed fabulous, or “ manifest for- 
reries.” fT 
, Such are the vicissitudes of human opinions; such is the 
fate of speculative deductions, however ingenious, whose au- 
thors employ themselves in framing theories, without sub- 
mitting to the labor of patiently investigating facts! 
‘The results of this great modern discovery, however, are 
but just begtanine to be developed; and it is fit, that our 
ountrymen should begin to think of taking pes in the re- 
searches, which are now but just begun and will not be 
completed fora long period to come. Few individuals among 
ns, it is true, have yet devoted their attention to this deeply 
interesting subject; a subject whose importance cannot be 
fully estimated at present, more particularly in its connection 
with the history contained in the Scriptures ; which sacred 
volume, I may add, does itself incite us to the study of the 








> Vile Ammian, Marcellin. lib, xxii, cap. 4. 
t Quatremére, Recherches Critiques et Historiques sur la langue et la lité- 
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At the period when Rollin wrote his history, and fora 
long time before and after that, the learned imagived that the 
hieroglyphics were “mystical characters, or symbols, used 
by the Egyptians to conceal and disguise their sacred things 
and the mysteries of their theology.”” As if it were proba- 
ble, that the innumerable monuments of that kind, scattered 
through all the public places in their cities, and constantly 
exposed to public view, as well as the inscriptions on thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of the sarcophagi of their mum- 
mies could have been intended to conceal mysteries and se- 
crets! But imagination had usurped the place of sober judg- 
ment among the learned of those times; and, if a just respect 
for ourselves would allow us to ridicule the wild speculations 
and innocent blunders of our predecessors in literary investi- 
gations, we might find ample materials for such an occupa- 
tion in the present instance. A decent regard for them, how- 
ever, as well as good policy on our part (if we would entitle 
ourselves to the respect of those who are to come after us) 
alike forbid indulging ourselves in such an employment. 

It is much to be regretted, that we have received from the 
Greek writers, after Herodotus, so few and so imperfect me- 
morials of a country which for a long period was one of 
their own provinces; a country, too, from which they had 
derived their own philosophy and the arts; a country which 
had for ages been the most civilized of the known world, at 
least us far as the Indus, and had even completed its career 
of national glory at a period, when the Greeks and Romans 
—to whom we look back as our ancients—were just emerg- 
ing from barbarism. 

Yet of the hieroglyphic language of the Egyptians—one 
of the most remarkable of the arts of that remarkable people— 
no explanation has come down to us from the Greek writers, 
except the well known imperfect, and partly apocryphal little 
tract of _Horapollo, and the concise remark of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus; which last, too, was so obscure, that it was unin- 
telligible, until the modern interpretation of the hieroglyphic 
system, from other sources, enabled us to understand it. 

From the Romans, who succeeded the Greeks in the pos- 
session of Egypt, we have also received only fragments of 
information in addition to that which is derived from their 





* 2 1 5 Anc. Hist. vol. 1 chap, 2, sec. 1; Millot’s Anc. Hist. vol. i chap. 4. 
YOL. 1. NO. I. 2 





both intended-to relate the truth, cannot reasonably 
questioned. I may add, that every new discovery in 
rypt affords fresh proof of the general correctness of their 
“parrati Neate during the “a year, a5 Nie Pie 
by. i x: te ig ent associate rom Egypt," 0° of ,اد‎ ore or 
‘signet, purporting to have been the signet of the Egyp- 
tian sovereign Cheops—and containing in hieroglyphics hs 
Egyptian name, S/roofo—was discovered in or near the great 
pyramid; and if upon farther examination it shall prove to 
be authentic, this will make a new addition to the evidence 
already found in the hieroglyphic inseriptions and other 
monuments, that Herodotus was correct, when he informed 
the world, more than two thousand years ago, that Cheops 

was the builder of that pyramid. | 
٠ The substance of the narratives of Herodotus and Diodo- 
rus Siculus (with a few fragments of other Greek writers) 
jias for more than a century past been accessible to the gen- 
eral reader in the well Known and popular ‘ Ancient His- 
tory” of the excellent Rollin ; who candidly and modestly 
says) that he writes * principally forthe instruction of youth, 
and for perso عر‎ tho do not intend to make very deep research- 
‘ef into ancient history."t That estimable author undoubt- 
edly made’use of the best materials for Egyptian history, 
tye 


















which were then attainable, so far as they came within the 
nha of his: work ; ot the extensive researches’ made in 












pt in ow own day show how many errors—inintentional, 

1 50 ble a century “ago—are “scattered through the 

of allformer writers; and prove that the troe history 
enawned country still remains to be written. | 

liscovery of the key to the hieroglyphic writing of 

ch has been justly pronounced to be the finest 






istorical discovery of modern times,t and is not inferior to 
the most brilliant of the numerous discoveries in Science, has 
, opened new sources of information on that extraordinary 
country, and afforded the means of correcting numberless 
errors; which had been long prevalent. : 
# Georg » Re Gliddon, Bey; who delivered a course of lectures jn Boston ! 





at ‘delivered in the nited States) on the Antiquities und Hierogly ia 
of Ancient Egypt. A part of these lectures har been since published, in sever 
chapters, by the author; and they hare contributed greatly to excite an interest 
in Egyptian stedies among our countrymen 
pilin’ Ane مدسية‎ ol a . 
+ Letronne, Réevell des Insctiptions Greeques et Latines de Egypte; Dedi- 
cal. p. & .ماك‎ Paris, 1843. : ey 
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geographical situation may be considered as having intimate 
connections with it. 

Until the present century our knowledge of Egypt was ex~ 
pia im - For ct ancient ا‎ we had been 

to de principally نا‎ two well known Greek 
وم يدت‎ a and; Bhodetos Siculus, But, for a long 
period of time, while there was in Europe a general igno- 
rance of foreign countries, the narratives of these two writers 
were deemed unworthy of belief, because they contained 
many things of an extraordinary character and wholly at va- 
nance with the habits and usages of Europeans; and Herodo- 
tus, who has been justly Wled the father OF history, has 
been stigmatized by some prejudiced or_all-informed writers, 
as! the fatt father of lies ;” while Diodorus has been alike a suf- 
ferer in reputation for veracity with the same class of crities 
who have impugned the statements of Herodotus. Yet 
among those learned men who best know the real merits of 
otus, one eminent writer, Frederic Schlegel, observes 
of him, that “the éruth, the simplicity, the clearness, the 
flexibility, and the unsought pathos, which characterize 

Herodotus, are exactly the qualities which render an histori- 
cal work perfect in its kind.’ And another eminent histori- 
cal writer of Germany, Professor Heeren, characterizes the 
authenticity of his accounts by saying, that “they confi 
the latest discoveries. Li Diodorus, like Herodotus, was, it 
true, only a traveller i in Egypt ; but (as Heeren also cheervaiee 
where he speaks as-an eye witness, there is no reason to sus 
peel him. of falsehood or exaggeration; and even when he. 
was obliged to resort to the authority of the native writers of 
Egypt, be did not take upon trust all that they related, but 










ays—" What is found in the writings of the Egyptian 

rests I shall set down, after Aoving carefully eramined 
it And no one (adds Heeren) has accused him of inten- 
tional misstatements. _- 

But, hat both of these Greek ers, however sincere in 
their endeavors to arrive at the truth, may have been some- 
times misled or misinformed, in their inquiries relative to a 
country in which they were ‘only travellers, and whose lan- 
١ a one to them, cannot tbe doubted ; yet, 
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directions above méntioned, we must elevate ourselves to 
such a height as is indispensable for the survey of so vast a 
subject ; and, in making this survey, we shall at present only 
beable to distinguish and trace out the general outlines of 
the entire subject, and must be reconciled to the omission of 
numberless details; which in the general view successively 
fade away and vanish in the distance. Those details, how- 
ever, may hereafter be separately reviewed, and followed out 
from time to time as our researches proceed ; each new ad- 
vance in our investigations giving us new aid towards future 
_. Now when -we elevate ourselves to such a heightas I have 








supposed, and direct our view to the Eastern Continent, the 
adie of the human race, our attention ts at oncé attracted 
to two principal countries, which have been the central points 
of civilization for that portion of the globe, and have shot 4 
cout the rays of knowledge أ اما‎ the darkness of the sur- 
rounding regions. 1 allude to eypt and India; the former 
of which communicated its inflaence to Greece and Rome, 
and the other western nations ; and the latter, more immedi- 
ately to the eastern parts of the coutinent, including perhaps 
those portions of the dominions of China which have felt 
the influence of civilization. . 
“Whether Egypt communicated its knowledge of the arts 
. ‘and sciences to India, or the reverse, or whether they inter- 
changed their-philosophy and the arts with each other, has 
~~ jong ‘a subject of debate among the learned, and which 
now | imits of being satis actorily settled. Yet, I 
think, th our researches have proceeded, the more 
evidence has been found to show, that Egypt has the higher 
claim to be considered as the source of that knowledge which 
the have in common ; though we can conceive that it might 
; possibly have happened, that Egypt and India both derived 
~~ it, in - Very remote ages, from some common source, of which 
we have no memorialor tradition. ‘That there wasan inter- 
course between the two countries in ancient times, seems to 
be beyond dispute. 
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Without attempting, then, to discuss this controverted 
point, which, moreover, is aside of our present purpose, I shall 
ask your attention for a short time to the first of these two 
central points, Eeyrr, and to some of the countries which 
have more or less remotely either felt its influence, or by 





5 
produced if devoted to fewer objects. T'o this may be added 


an. important element, in. the estimate of causes, which in a 
greater or less degr : counteract our efforts to give a more 
exclusive attention to literary pursuits. Under a معنا‎ form of 
باج يي يات‎ like ours, i in which almost.every man is called 

on to have some agency in- the Management of public 

irs, the political concerns of twenty-six different State 
عاع ميد‎ 44 and of the General Government of the Union, 
must necessarily absorb no small portion of the time and 
thoughts of many men of cultivated minds, who, under an 
arbitrary government, would not only be exonerated from the 
burdens-of public affairs, but would be driven to seek em- 
ployment for their active intellects in the resources of science 
and literature. م ب‎ a 

et, notwithstanding all the disadvantages necessaril er 





a: dent to this state of things, the extraordinary energy and, 


severance-of | our scholars have enabled them to accomplis 
lite as muchas could have been reasonably demanded of 
em, But 1 return to the subject immediately before us. . 
"The field of i inquiry, which it is the object of our Associa- 
tion to explore, as far as we may have the means of doing it, 
"is. one née of almost boundless extent—the history, languages, 
literature, and general characteristics of the various people, 
+3 bath civilized and barbarous, who are usually classed under 
the somewhat indefinite name of Oriental nations ; including 
ae ٠١ not only those nations who at this day ae inhabitants of 
Asia, but those ose who in ages past had their origin from Asiatic 
= rine ee ave been driven by wars, or other canses, ' 
x ome inal abode into Africa or Europe, but have stull 
 . hepa their oriental character, and are properly to be con- 
2+ sidere as Orientals. 
ee a aeager intention to extend our ingniries beyond the 
= Eastern Continent to the uncivilized nations, who inhabit the 
different groups of islands in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
ium athe eastern coast of Asia to the western coast of Amer- 
ica ; comprising that megion of the globe va has been 
called Polynesia. "i 
_.By means of the names) of LusWledeet to be derived 
‘fro n these researche 1 furnish . suapiecpaefil addi- 
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rc him ; ith | oe 1 eae ib een found only 
in the royal جرم لمارا‎ w ere there was an extraordinary 
subdivision of labor, makes the following remarks ;— 


«Tn sinall ‘cities, the some man makes both the frame of a 
couch, a door, a plough, and a table; and frequently the same 
person is a builder, too, and very well satisfied be is, if he meet 
with customers enough. to maintain him. Now it is impossible 
sabe ean thal. makes a great many different things to do them 
1 , Bari in grent.cities, becnuse there are multitudes that 
enn Very particular thing, | one art alone is sufficient for the 
yee fice of every one: and frequently not on entire art 75 
86 5 but one man makes shoes for men, another, for ‘women, 9 
Some times it so happens, that one gets a maintenance by sewing 
shoes together; another, by cutting them out; one, iby cutting 
Pa r elothes only; and another, without doing any of these i 
is maintained by fitting together the pieces so cut out 
therefore, that deals in ها‎ business which lies within o lithe com- 
pass, most of necessity doit best. ‘The ease ts the same with 
respect to the art of preparing food forthe tmble. He that hes 
the same mano prepare his couch, to set out his inble, to knead 
the bread, and to prepare all the meats, must necessarily, In my 
opinion, fare in, each particular as it may happen, But where 1 
ho ' business ‘enough f or one man to boil the ment, and for an- . 
م16‎ fo roast it—for one to boil. the fish, | for another to Ji 














oil it—where itis the exclusive business of o ‘man to make 2 

ead, and that not of every sort neither, but That only which rd 
shall be good,—there every thing will be wrought up in ihe ae 
‘ert perfection.”* ao 





we have ‘been placed, in our new country, with respect to lite» 
rary and scientific pursuits, For want of a useful subdivision 
of literary | labor, noe scholars, of whom we may justly 
boast, have been lized to devote their talents and energies 
to miscellaneous studies; and accordingly, their works, solid 
and useful as they are, have had less of the finishing of prac 











tised autho. than the. same amount of, labor would | : ve 
‘nl yd 


tages which we possess, at the present day, for proseenting 
researches of this kind, we are yet so circumstanced, in our 
young country, that the imperative necessity of gaining a live- 
lihood will not allow, even to the most resolute and zealous 
student, much leisure for any pursuits which do not directly 
tend to secure to him that 4 object, We may, 
with some qualifications indeed, apply to our own countrymen 
generally, what was said at the Ape of the last century by 
that illustrious English scholar, Sir William Jones, whose ع0‎ 
votion to learning led to the establishment of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, which has been the model and precursor 
of similar societies in other countries. ‘That distinguished 
man, in speaking of his countrymen, the British residents in 
Calcutta, from among whom the members of their society 
were to be selected, observes—that “a mere man of letters 
retired from the world and allotting his whole time to philo 
sophical or literary pursuits, is a character unknown among 
Europeans resident in India, where every individual is a man | 
of business in the civil or military state, and constantly occu- 
ied, either in the affairs of government, in the administration 
]م‎ justice, in some department of revenue or commerce, or in 
one of the liberal professions. Very few hours, therefore, 
im the day or night, can be reserved for any study that has no 
immediate connection with business, even by those who are 
يدود‎ habituated to mental application.’ 
"To these remarks we may, in our own case, add the dis- 
advantages incident to all young nations, where the same 
individual is obliged to know and practise different branches 
of the same art or business, which, in older and larger states, 
are divided among several persous. 
‘An elegant writer of antiquity, who has immortalized him- 






















self, as veal as the subjects on which he wrote, and who 
flourished sur hundred years before the Christian era—ages 
before the period when the writers of our day have supposed 
that the subdivision of labor or any other pencils of politi- 
cal economy had ever been thought of—gives the following 
illustrations of this subject; which araemployed by him in 
speaking of small states or cities, but are alike applicable to 
~ pew or young countries, like ours; while, at the same time, 

they show to what minute subdivisions of the arts the theareti- 


» Asiatic Researches, Preface عاض ها‎ I. 
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ms of the civilized Fast, and of uncivilized Polynesia— 
‘contrast between the two perieds will surprise us. Of 
is we have an eminent example, and a most ho orable one 
to onr country, in the late thorough and extensive investiga- 
tions’ made, in the course of two or three years in the Holy 
1 ind, by one of our Te: me members, whose recent and 
well known “ Biblical Researches” comprise a greater body 
of authentic information on that ever-interesting subject than 
the works of any of his predecessors.* 

‘And here, as Americans, deeply interested in the reputa- 
tion of our country, we cannot but take pride in the reflection, 

it, at the numerous stations of the American missionaries 15 
s East aud other parts of the globe, we have reason to 
believe there is a greater: number of individuals, who are 
masters of the languages and literature of their pagan and 
other converts, than are to be found among tle missionaries of ‘i 
anyone nation of Europe. While these indefatigable men,— 

aided by the resolute American women, who with charac- 
teristic devotedness fearlessly accompany them even to mar- 
tyrdom,—have been impelled, by a sense of religious duty, 
to the task of peacefully disseminating the benign principles 
of Christianity, they have also been making lasting additions 
to our knowledge of the moral and social condition of those 
distant nations; and—what more immediately concerns our 
own Association—they have greatly extended our acquaint- 
معو‎ with the languages and literature of the oriental natio! 1 
d have furnished the most valuable additional’ naterials 
towards the history of the human race and the لف م‎ of 
the science of ethnography. a 

Thus in the wisdom of Providence has it happened, that, 
while the propagation of Christianity, on the one hand, is 
opening to us new sources of information in different Jan- 
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azes—which are the essential instruments of all. knowl- 


edge—on the other hand, the progressive acquisition of those 

languages is constantly placing in our hands new means of dis- 

seminating religious instruction. ا‎ 

~ Inconnection, however, with the important objects we have 
e advan- 

خو > 


‘in view, Tcannot but regret, that, notwithstanding th 


© Biblical Researches ‘in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia P 
by B Robinson and E. Smith. Drawn up by Edward Robinson, DD. 3 vole. 
6. Boston, United States, 1841. ‘This valuable work | iinted in 
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16 has been printed 
© England and Germany, as well as in America. 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY: 


We may justly congratulate ourselves on the favorable 
circumstances under which our present Association has "ea 
formed. All the nations of the world, with whom we ho 
tobe able to codperate in the investigation of the history, 
literature, and science of the East, are now at peace with 
each other; the nations of the East itself, who have for ages 
been estranged in feelings, habits, and manners, from their 
brethren of the European part of their continent, have be- 
come more willing, than formerly, to encourage a free inter- 
course with them; modern science and art have lent their 
aid in affording extraordinary facilities of communication be- 


tween the most distant countries: and the comparatively 


liberalized policy of some of the governments in the East, has 
ensured to the foreign traveller a greater degree of seenrity 
than was heretofore attainable ;—all which advantages, com- 
bined with the superior knowledge possessed by scholars and 
Savellers of the peer day, enable us to accomplish more 
م‎ the cause of literature and science, in the space of a few 
years, than could have been effected by our predecessors in 
the course of many generations. 
Withont intending to make any invidious comparison in the 
nt case—if we do but bring together the results of the 
rs of the first Christian missionaries and travellers, who 
went from Europe to the East two hundred years ago, and 
the actual knowledge of that quarter of the globe, obtained 
from similar sources at the present day, particularly from the 
intelligent and energetic American missionaries and scholars, 
who are now spread over some of the most interesting re- 
VOL. 1. MO. 1. 1 
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semment: sel ee ta enn semana Meee 
most interesting one, and well worth your presenting it to the Asiatic 
Bociety, aha atone و نصح اجر م دجبو موود توم‎ 
مه‎ interesting. ©" ؟‎ » . : 
. Te طعبمه ل‎ Baows, بد ع يعن ومو + اببس‎ 
Dra te Legation of he United Sai 


would be: a highly interesting aang "To tbe recom- 
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pag eager re 
the translations from the Ambic; too often I found, tho verses of little 
fiiterest, and yet persevered int translating them, so'es to.show to the 
wen the tastelesanese of Ambic poetry. They may be enpprese- 
oleae مسي‎ etait 
: some of the Sketches to tales in the“ Arabian Nights "ب‎ end 
. for have not examined, they may have been already woven into 
that chain of tales. :1 suppose that, whoever the compiler of the “ Arabian 
Nights” woe, ho glesned the, Coments from Arab and Persian euthors, 














Tictsl ais Seat, وا‎ again be found in Porsia. "There are a grent 
Sumber of tales sold and hired out here, among the people of the city; at 

tr e by the night, which might be strung together, نع‎ os to form 
“Turkish Nights,” almost as fanciful as the Arabian, though not so ori- 
ginal in the design. ** ف ف‎ It ceems to me that the best title the trans- 
Intion can bear, ‘will be * Oriental Sketches," or “ Translation of a col- 
Ba م اد‎ ef eects Sees Oe 
Herder, tie." >» * at 


a trac fro the enclosed letter from 1 Hens Vow Hane. 








0 ما‎ of الامو اها ع ا‎ circumstances 
aa that which has prevented me, till this dey, from answering your letter 
of the 4th of May, in w more satiefactory way than I did at firet. res 
Tt ia by far the most interesting book that has been published at Constan- 
tinople fora long time, ond you conid not hit upon a better one for trans 
hating. ‘The historical and amusing interest of the two hundred and 
seven curiosities, which [ might call anecrlotes, is eu obvious that J think 
more than one orientalist, getting hold of it, would like to translate it. 
To prevent such: concurrence, | think to render you a service by men- 
ph ele a Asiatic Society of Paria on the books printed 
‘onstantinople lust year, that you اكيم رف بوي‎ in traslating 
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you. script of my translation from Bub 

BN gat سلج وا‎ + 4 © © What may be the fate of 
my little work, I cannot foresee, nor even imagine. It has given me some 
trouble, yet it haa not been without advantage to me, and hes served to 
employ leisure momenta which might have been worse spent. In the 
endeavor to interest, in the study of Eastern languages, euch of my coun- 
trymen as may take the trouble to read these “ Oriental Sketches,” I have 
united the dofee with the wile, and though this ia « small beginning for 
one who haa been so long in the East قد‎ myself, 1 offer it a¢ a promise of 
something better-in futnre. 

I enclose Herr Vou Hammer-Purgstall's commendation of the work 
translated ; but I prefer the good word of my countrymen, in behalf of it, 
to that of any foreigner, however learned he may be, or however great hia 

«© © © 1 feel that | am doing ight in sendingit to your care, 
as.the Corresponding Secretary of our own Oriental. Society 5 yet Tecarce 

‘to ask you to read it over,.and if itis found worthy.of pab- 
lication, to offer it to come publisher for me, I have no expectation of 
! | اوقا لوي دا وا‎ ORR Rp ع به عي‎ 

mich like the‏ مه Fespect, but chose rather to. preserve it‏ ل 


i 





“Tat shag ir, ieee Rote it en 













Hebr اوس خفن‎ er Wee lady Sed that الأققة‎ ss | 
cof the membe of a College who expect to engage in theological study, 
‘Ry be fter urged tht sme of te fasta pico of ew 

ne pal ممصمل‎ are contained in the Mosaic institutes; thet’ if 


serviceable to him in his sphere. 

"Th andro bent thn ie Sr he wy of 
Hel: ges, To this it may be replied, that there is good rea- 
“Pa Nate ai رك‎ opel 64 new study will be made, within:s com 
paratively short period, by the more perfect preparation preparation of students for 
admission into our Colleges, particularly in Latin and Greek. The stan- 
dard of preparation is every year gradually rising. When the majority 
of a class enter College with a mastery of the elements of the two clas- 
4 Janguages, ns « few now do, it would seem to be practicable to pre- 
q seribe to n Freshman class the study of the clement of the Hebrew 
| s third of the time, for three or four months, هع‎ that an ability might be 
acquired to-read, without the aid of a teacher, the easier portions of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, It is well known that the study of Hebrew is made 
a part of the prescribed course in the German Gymnasia.* 












~ Professor ‘Gibbs then read extracts from three papers on 
‘ican dialec by Rev. Messrs. Bryant and Grout, mis- 
+ sionaries among ‘the Zulus, presented to the Society by Dr. 
‘ aaa ne الصو ا‎ sera with ome remarks onthe 
ل من‎ of dialects of Southern Africa. 





| long time, in sume of our Colleges.—n. E. a. tt jg Sele 

















jracticabili cing the Hebrew language into » the 





ie oe = بو‎ te Pelee د‎ 
_The Old Tannin th ogame be odo terest 
in or ite literary value, aside from the fact of its inspiration 
and divine authority. There are compositions here which would be sure 
of immortality, if they were not in the Sacred Books. They constitute 
a-store-house of sublime and beautiful conceptions which are native 
only in the eoil of true poetry. Portions of the Hebrew Scriptures ore 
incorporated into the poetic literature of the whole Christian world. 
They have supplied the seeds of thought, the germs, the ستل‎ cncep- 
tions, the primary outline, to some of the sublimest poems, or parte of 
poems, to be found in medern literature. This point may be more par- 
ticularly illustrated by adverting to some of the chamcteristics of He- 
brew liternture: (1.) Vivacity هذ‎ one of its qualities, With whatever 
defects it-is chargeable, it is not dull. Its life and vigor are owing to the 
nature of the langunge, particularly the verb, to the external life and ac- 
tive habits of the principal writers, to the condensed brevity of much of 
بدو ويه‎ (2) Pathos,—deep, undisguised feeling, هذ‎ another char- 
steristic. Some of the canses of this were the tender attachment of 
وي تللق‎ to their dative land; their pare domestic affections; their 
religion, which was fitted to awaken the intensest emotions, etc. (4) Bab- 
limity is another of its qualities. In this, the Hebrew liternture ها‎ not 
approached by that of any other people. [te sublimity may be traced in 
part.to the physical features of Palestine ; to the fact that the Hebrew 
poets were children of nature; and to their religion, which placed ther 
at an immeasurable distance above the Greeks and Romans, (4.) Sim- 
licity is eminently characteristic of much of the Hebrew ١ 
he Book of Genesis, for example, مز‎ attractive in the highest degree ده‎ 
is necount. In short, the question of the introduction of the wtudy of 
tho [ebrew into Colleges, might be rested wholly on its literary value. 
‘the Hebrew is to be viewed, also, as the representative ofa wide 
مامه‎ of Teratare Se a ee 
| mmon to the whole Se nitic family ; as an introduction to the litersture 




















‘ ene 8 م‎ of £ the Exy : aii. 
‘ion, and communicating themelancholy news of the dest 
4 | سس‎ 
3. Stood to have قط‎ the principal charge of the surveys; but 
5 w apers, tnifortunately, were not yet fully preps 







(publ tion. Ti is expected, however, that our Gove imme 
will in due time publish the results of hs important ent 
prise, under the able supervision of Lieut. Lynch. . 

Pe leer of Mr. Smith spoke alo of «journey mad 
Ale; inna مسي‎ te anit ope 








collect some new w inf : 
gmphy of that part of Syria. This he popes hereaft 
communicate. - 7 شريو‎ nae 


stl Dr. Jarvis began the reading of an Examination. of 
ine jent Egyptian chronology and the dynasties of Manetho, 
١ vit ظ‎ _Teference to the phonetic monuments ; in which the 






7 ##ويت بر ديه | ام‎ and india, as اح‎ Greek 
hy Latin onsgacineain سين مها‎ and coins lapel = 


eho Cor, Secretary read portions of a Paper on the i 
Gifeation of the signs 6f the. Peesian cuneiform vishal, 
ظ‎ itical digest of ‘the ‘results arrived فوا‎ 


















1 ehould مه على‎ interest in doing, and for a while I vainly flattered my- 
Pal Sila But I am obliged to tell you that it is out 
“4 Mie History of Mahmd Sebcktogin,reaptting which you ing i 
entirely different from that of Birtny, if I may judge from the title. ‘The 
| aiithor of it is "Abd El-Jebbir El-"Otby, The copy I have is in an antiqua- 
ted hand-writing, and a:small part of it is مه‎ defaced as to be illegible. 
lt contains 174 leaves octavo. 1 اه لوم‎ the componition’a were 
Arabic. I enclose a copy of ita table of contents." 
Of Druze literature, the last document that has come into my hands is 
a commentary on one of the epistles of Hamzeh, written by an Emir of 
the Tuntikh family, less than two hundred years ago. Tt contains nu- 
merous quotations fromother Druze books, designed to show the analogy 
of faith,and thus would enable one, by comparison, to ascertain whether 
any books of the Druze religion yet remain unknown to us. On the re- 
ligion of the Ismailies I have just received a book containing ه‎ dacdn 
of poems, and also ه‎ long article in prose; both, however, written by 
their enemies. 1 have also just got possession of a detailed ene Se 
the‘¢stebrated Exnir Fukhr ed-din Ma’an, written by scampi 
a5 in 


‘ _ The Carr. pecret | 
manuscripts for the Library, in the names of the donors. 52 
The President read a letter addressed to him by | ieut. 
Saath Commander of the Dead Sea ioe sale 


; aati. cements an are leasing 




















paces = in Gas, مباسنية‎ by Josephus. 
etary ther pooier van ti oe, 
ramen vee dee 


-" 
rer 


19 nd 20. 1848:A anny Meeting of the 
held on part: vite Present nthe Cale” 


acknow hie aot i Into the-Society, a commmuni- 
cation frm Rev. Ek Smith, missionary in er was: read, 
from which the following extracts are made : 


——e | brine 0‏ 
كي hoon‏ دك ba‏ و :م" ايب 1 الإبدين 


4 aiid es Gch was received in September last; and ought to 
eee ee واسرو معو د حصنو‎  و‎ 
“xg gma امف سواه وات ووه :ند‎ 


55 St Hi cat 1 had copied immediately, and they have been 













; | siting ceed ل‎ month for some person going to Smyrna, who could be 


trusted to ممه‎ thein ‘fe through ‘the quarantine there. My friend Mr. 


SF iis al saad yc, حسف‎ pou with i Whatever con be done by 
the employment of Arab scribes is easy. We have a literary Society 
here, the Constitution of which, and one or two interesting papers rea 
before {av tly seat to Pratr Floater rte Geran 07 ntal 
iety ; and I will readily eend the same and other similar document 
JOU: ssw <:e'« Indeed, there ina variety of Scutitig'Titerature tae ‘ 
kind and another, which one might collect, especially if he had ع‎ small 
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tions as follows :—From Rev. C. V. A. Van Dyck, رطا‎ mis- 
50 ary in Syria, accompanying a Paper on the present condi- 
tion of the medical profession in Syria ;—From Rev, H. G. 








ight, accompanying a translation, with notes, of the 


Haiti Sherif of the last Sultan, previously received, and giv- 
ing notice of his being engaged in the preparation of a cata- 
logue of Armenian works, ancient and modern, which exist 
either in print, or manuscript ;—From Rev. Dr. Perkins, 
missionary in Persia, who writes that he was expecting soon 
to make a visit to Van in ancient Armenia ;—From Rev. D. 17 
Stoddard, missionary in Persia ;—From Dr. Azariah Smith, 
communicating the fact of his having made a tour of survey 
in Kurdistan, from which it appears that Dr. Ainsworth's 
Account of a Visit to the Chaldeans, inhabiting Central 





published in the Journal of the Royal Geograph- 





yndon, vol. xi, places a large part of the 
country of the Mountain Nestorians about half a degree too 
far to the South, and offering to present to the Sociely a map 
of the country in question, drawn by himself, with some 
notes on his tour, explanatory of it ;—From Mr, John P. 
Brown, accompanying a note on the contents of the first 
volume of the’ Turkish Almanac, now annually published at 
Constantinople by the Ottoman Government ;—From, Pro- 
fessor Freytag, of Bonn, acknowledging his election into 
the Society as an honorary member, and aceompanying 8 
copy of the First Fasciculus of the Second Part of his edi- 
tion of the Hamase Carmina, for the Society's Library ;— 
and From Professor Lassen, of Bonn, promising a contribu- 
tion to the Society's Journal, and presenting for its Library 
a copy of the Second Part of the First Volume of his Jn- 
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el he niet Geet horace جات ل‎ 
+ of the larger towns. ‘have passed through village 
orinthia, ‘where not more then two or three of the men, 










١ any thing of this kind, and endeavor, in respect to the Albanians as ١ 


hey do in respect to the Bulgarians, and others, to suppress and supplant 

ay thing which would tend towards independent natiomlity. They en- 
courage the study of Greek, and discourage that of the national langus- 
ges, in schools established for Albanians, Bulgarians, etc. 

‘Haye they any literature? I know of none. Some of their scholars 
maintain that the Letlers of Scander-Beg, which are preserved in Turk- 
SN سرود صلم ورا‎ eet ‘the Greek or Turk- 

yaraecte , but from the mature of the ease there can not be much evi- 
on the subject. All education has hitherto been through the me- 
dium of ا‎ rare instances, of other European. languages. 
؛.‎ no d the atternpt vow making ty at ‘Vekithargy and others, te intro- 













nod = pet rie and Armenized Beale words as are not to be found 
the Lexicons. I shall do myself the pleasure يجيت‎ S087 
the hy ofthe 0.8 at eon hod 


And from Rev. Dr. Jarvis, announcing the early. eae 
ee ee se ee ee 
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: 52550777111١ zsionate 

‘Sutin ’Abd El-Mejid Khin, son of Mahmid Khin, son of "Abd El- 
Hamid. KhAn,—may he ever be victorious! 

The object of the present sovereign Decoration of noble and exalted 
gram, فم قط‎ follows ; 

~The bearer of this imperial Monogram of exalted character, Mr. 
Morse, an American, « man of talents and science, and who is a model 
of the chiefs of the nation of the Messiah,—may his grade be increas- 
ed!—having invented an Electric Telegraph, a specimen of which haa 
ميزنا لاجرو‎ sa may Imperial presence ; and it being ا‎ fo 
tronize knowledge, and express our sense / 1 11151 
واس وس ب‎ chin اج سيج بو اسه وتمسوعة باهو‎ sare سمج رج‎ 
and facilitate the relations of mankind, as well as to show favor to them عسو‎ 
1 have conferred upon him, on my exalted part, an honorable Decorution 
in diamonds, and issued also the present Diploma aa a pues sr 
nevolence. 

“Written ia the aniddlo of the month of Sefir EL-Khair, the year of the 
Hegira 1264... In Constantinople the well-guarded.” م‎ 


1 قمماعوه‎ also د‎ copy of the diploma, in Turkish, for the Society. 











From Rev. Elias Riggs, in answer to some inquiries re- 
specting the Albanian language, as follows : 


~ “Respecting the Albanians, I can answer some of your inquiries; with 
regard to others, it is difficult to get information which can be depended 
on. I will take them in the order in which you propose them. 

To what class of languages does the Albanian belong? In general, 
no doubt, to the European or Japhetic stock. The mode of declining 
nouns end verbs; the use of auxiliaries ; and the forms of some of the 
pronouns, as fi, thou; (2, thee; yu, you; mé, me; and im, my; also some 
‘of the forms of the verb of existence, indicate this general relation. But 
so far aw 1 know, the Albanian can not be classed with any of the great 
families of European languages; certainly not with the Slavic, or Ger- 
man, or Latin, or Greek. Its roots appear to be peculiar to itself, and 
are fo & great extent monosyllabic. 

| What are its different dinlects ? (This question 1 have not the moans 
of answering, I only know that there is considerable difference be- 
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we ‘one tht oe 5 Tae‘ Gised Veairy ميل عم‎ close 
ibition, requested to Bae writtin ‘und sent to him, near His 


4 


ens the’ presence of His ‘Majesty. every ene. is 


in 1 9 “a looked wround upon his Pashas, and axked them if that was in- 
deed the 2; to which all having, of course, responded in the affirma- 


tive, be Stila Sib دع‎ joys, thongh after the oriental manner, a subdued 


aut, After this, he held what might be termed an’ Eastern levée: he 
“stood at the entrance of the great hall of the palace, and all his officers 
0 then present, except the Sheikh ul-Islam, including the Grand Vezir 
2h 1 2 yaievaraemmane foot. ‘This was to me a ceremony equally 
new and sting, and one which fow Europeans: have had an op- 
port of witnessing. I was not a little surprised at the dexterity 
| Ee ay aes pre i oe 
overvign, and quite as much مع‎ at the perfect unconcern with which 
بكر‎ HIT ‘Sultin regarded the whole matter ! One of the officers pres- 
ent, M, Curabet Dux, ه‎ Catholic Christian, [ remember, did not venture 

‘ta kiss the foot, but. with humility pressed his lips upon the floor a few 
feet distunt from thé Sutin. His Majesty then expressed thanks to Dr. 
8 Mr. H. and myself, and requested me to convey his thanks to the 
piste Sor baring furnished: hien--with.an opporthnity of seeing ap. وهاه‎ 


= Leela و معي ع‎ dirs مسي‎ 
: sa ما م‎ Dr, Smith, for his trouble صل‎ procuring the telegraph 
| ضيه‎ | nited States, “The Doctor, to whom, of course, the matter 
bore le emmy nnd sf a yng 














tal Jeni is | inventor of the اا‎ aid T took Shihab stent 
his to the Secretary, م مه‎ course which would do honor both to the Sul- 
0 Waa bation of لمعو‎ axl to Mi Morve a# a person of distinguished 
talents. "The object to be conferred, I thought at the moment, would be 
aannffbex in diamonds, but Iwas agreeably surprised to learn from the 
eee oe ek Sen vert م‎ ate open Me Morse a wichtsn, 
ord coration of a superior grade, in diamonds. The following ts a 
tion of the berdf, or diploma, which accompanied it: 
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it and happy.” On this phmse being translated to the young Sul- 
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of its wires, ا‎ ‘was attended by hia own personal employes 
and domestic officers. He wag in excellent spirits, and treated us all with 
the aminbleness and graciounness of disposition for which he is mach be- 
for your information, that the Sultin, now about twenty-six years of age, 
is of middle stature, rather lightly built, and thin, simple in his mao- 
ners, with dark eyes and beard, and o foce slightly marked with the 
smal! pox; and though he has but litte of the dignified air supposed to 
belong to all sovereigns, his countenonce indicates that his feeling» اله‎ 
partake of the most pure benevolence and generosity. Indeod, it = 
quite impossible to converse with his Majesty, and not be forcibly struck 
with the evidence, in his own demeanor and personal conduct, of the im- 
mensé change which has taken’place in his country, and particularly im 
the character of its sovereigns, im the course of the past century, or even 

The exhibition of Mr. Morse’s telegraph, on this cecasion, was per- 
fectly successful, and.much to the satisfaction of the young Sultin, whp 
remarked that he had often beard of the wonderful invention, but. lund 
flnid, and perceiving that the alphabet used, (which I had explained in 
Turkish,) was a purely conventional one, composed a few letters himself, 
which he desired to have used. So much was he gmatified with the exhi- 
bition, that he requested me, in a very kind mannor, to leave the tele- 
graph.as it was, und come again on the following day; saying he would 
send invitations to all his Ministers and other officers to assemble, on 
‘the following morning, to witness its operntions. [ remarked during this 
interview with the Sultin, that those about him were quite at their eaae, 
and conversed freely with him. Ho addressed severnl questions to me 
about the United States, and ite war with Mexico, expressing great 
rogret that there ahould ever be a necessity for war. 

On the. following. morning, all the officers of the Governmont, from 
the Grand Vezir and the Sheikh ul-Islim down, assembled at the 
graph swith entire success, Same of those present, such هه‎ the Grand 





, Vezir, Reshid Pasha, formerly Ambassador at London and Paris, "Aly 






already seen electric telegmphs in those places. All, however, seemed 





atic telegraph before the Sultin, as follows 
i 5 2 ا جا‎ 31 - 0 : yey 


es و‎ Ak كا ا‎ Mak 1, 1B1B» 
myself the pleasure to subjoin herewith, ه‎ copy of a diploma, 
3 ل‎ i ننه‎ bestowing upon Professor Moree of New York 
١ a decoration, or nichin, of honor, together with ه‎ translation of it into 
English, AS this is the first and only decoration which the Sultin 
et oman Empire has conferred upon a citizen of the United 
- ‘Bm oe trick رمم‎ when translating it for the Legation, that some عة‎ 


~ ~ 
3 p= ل‎ 








1010 ماشه هاه ولد‎ the service of ع‎ Salihn wie 0-31 


our “the absence of the Minister Resident. "This و‎ who 
‘2 3 meses مدن‎ and has alreidy been ما قأطه‎ render 


\ 1 : v7 1 its presentation ip the 11 
¢ and mansgement ; and having soon afterwards an ocea- 
ado ober L-embraced it to inform him of the desire of Dr. 

Sith i hav the honor of exhibiting the telegraph before him. ‘The 
a. مقا‎ ' tely named the followmg day for receiving it; and Dr. 
| Smitl pinay aided by Rev. © Hamlin of the Annenian Seminary ot 


















“The wires were stretched frum the principal entrance of the palace to 


- ورت‎ performers were completely concealed from each other by the angle 
3 of a door-way, 60 that, hnd the Sultitn been disposed to doubt the reality 
of the powers of the ins ne 
‘to him thatthe opertorscommanicted with each ether onl by means 





te Se Soa Seay was gent out here oy ee: 


its union with the harem, a distance of some thirty or forty paces, and 


t, it would nevertheless have bern evident: 
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and Rev. Dr. Murdock, of New Haven; Rev. J. £. Merrick; 


Professor A. Crosby, of Hanover, N. H.; Professor R. C. 
Robbins, of Middlebury, Vt.; Professor 7. A. Thacher, 
of New Haven; Professor J. L. Lincoln, of Providence ; 
Professor #.A. Andrews, of New Britain, Conn. ; Pro- 
fessor J. Hadley, of New Haven; Mr. 2.8. Dirwell, of 
Cambridge: Mr. © B. Dirwell, of Boston; Mr. Charles 
Folsom, of Cambridge; Professor C. C. Jewett, of Wash- 


ington; Mr. Charles Short, of Roxbury, Mass. ; Dr. Charles 


Siedhof, of Newton, Mass.; and Rev. J. J. Owen, of New 
‘York,—corporate members, 


The following persons were chosen Officers of the Society 
for the ensuing year: 
‘Prestdent.—Faor. EDWARD ROBINSON, LID., New York. 
. Fite Presidents —W rian Jenna, v.v., Moston, 


Prof. Moses Strvant, «dndover. 
President Woo.ser, Wew Haven, 
_ Corresponding Secretary —Epwano E. Sauisnony, Wew Haven. 
Recording Serrelary.—loszru W. Lyananam, Boston. 
Trenrer—Wittas W. Garexoven, Boston. 
Librarian.—Faancts Ganpyxen, Boston. 
Dkrectara.—Prof, Cuannes Bees, بد"‎ Cambridge. 
Prof. B, Seana, p.p., Vewlon. 
Rercos Asxpessos, تلاط‎ Boston. 
Prof B. B. Enwanns, نامعن‎ -Indover. 
Pot C..C. Fe.ros, tn. Cambridge. 


On motion of Mr. Greenough, it was Resolved ; That hay- 
ing heard with regret of the death of Hon. A. H. Everett, 


a Vice President of this Society, we in common with all 


the friends of learning deplore the loss which the world of 
letters has sustained by that event ; and That a copy of this 


resolution be transmitted to the family of the late Mr. Everett. 


aT 
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الى 


te th of”. 1 Classical Section, for the م‎ 





al - learnmg in the Society, as auxiliary to oriental re- 


eit 
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a سم ما ل‎ Bes, Felton and Sears, and 
Salisbury, with instructions to draft the By-laws ne- 
١ eeseary for the organization of Classical Section. 
The Treasurer then presented his account for the ] past year, 
showing $268.08 to the credit of the Society, $160. 1063 nend- 
ed, and a balance on hand of $107.98, which, having been 
audited by Rev. “Messrs. Parker and Taylor, was accepted. 
On motion of the Treasurer, it was Voted; 'That a Com- 
mittee be appointed to take into consideration and report at 
an early day, what measures, if any, are necessary to place 
the Treasury” of the Society on such a footing, as shall se- 








tes were appointed to constitute this Committee. 
son: motion of Dr. Anderson, inuecordance with one of the 





_Tecomm endations of the Report on the meetings of the 





, lately presented by Professor Edwards, it was 


"Voted: ‘Phat By-law Vil. should be altered so as to read : 


» FF or the change here made, the reader is referred to the 
re-draft of the Constitution, soon to be published. } 


Society then chose for corresponding and corporate‏ اناا 
members, the following persons recommended by the Direc-‏ * 
tors, viz. : Dr. Rudolph Roth, of Tiibingen; Rev. William‏ 





M. Thomson, missionary in Syrin; and Rev. Simeon ل‎ 
ا وتيت‎ missionary in Syria,—corresponding members ; 


earch, submitted a Report through Professor Melton, which 


liat deg , of usefulness which the position of the 
y requires of it; and Messrs. Greenough, Treat and 
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the way of New York, fifteen or twenty days shorter than it now is by 
the so-called overland route. Nor is this a visionary scheme, (mn the 
contrary, the actual growth of our national commerce and reasonable 
anticipations as to its future development will certainly ere long lead to 
the establishment of rapid communication, and consequently to close in- 
tercourse between this country and the East, across the Pacific. How 
incumbent is it, therefore, upon us كه‎ 8 Society, to prepare by increasing 
activity to secure to science the full benefit of the familiarity with east- 
ern countries to which our national commerce is likely to introduce ua. 

Let us; then, cheered by the light which seems to be breaking in upon 
ما قن‎ direct our course, and stimulated by a generous emulation, form 
wise and liberal plana for the accomplishment of the objects for which 
we ore associated, and pursue them with energy and perseverance. We 
are pledged to go forward. 

We conclude this report by proposing a few changes in our Con- 
stitution, come of them merely verbal, which it may be well to consider 
in connection with those already recommended. 

_ [These changes, so far as approved by the Society, will 
appear in a re-draft of the Constitution, soon to be published. | 
In behalf of the Directors. 


This report having been accepted, the proposed chan- 
ges in the Constitution were severally considered ; and 
some of them being approved, the Corr. Secretary was m- 
‘structed to re-draft the Constitution in. accordance therewith. 

The suggestion in favor of appointing a Committee to pre- 
‘pare and réport a series of questions, to be addressed to corres- 
pondents of the Society in the East, was adopted ; and 
Dr. Anderson, Professors Sears, olinson, Beck, Edwards 
and Gibbs, President Woolsey, and Mr, Salisbury, were ap- 
pointed to constitute this Committee. 

‘The Corr. Secretary then communicated the particulars of 
a correspondence with Rev. J. L. Merrick, late missionary 
in Persia, relative to a translation from the Persian, of the 
شور‎ w-Kulib, a collection of She'ah traditions of the life 
and doctrines of Muhammed, which he offers to the Society 














“regur oar Gas Sttiene are” : 0 اك‎ de 
9 “be printed. Besides, wo are just now invited to aid the vob lies: 
م‎ of a work which i wag? ع‎ to have claims to our a 
the Corr ponding Seeretary will explain in & comtubicntion Bccom- 
aie vying this report. There has also been an intimation from one of the 
honorary members of the Society in Paris, which may render it desirable, 
“st no very distant day, to reprint the earlier Numbers of our Journal 
aoe trust therefore, that attention will be given to devising some plan 
the enlargement of our pecuniary resources. - May it not be best to 
_ ag find, the interest of which, added to the assessment 
annually levied, would defray all necessary expenses? 
At our lnst annual meeting, it was stated that steps had been taken to 
establish correspondence ' with several kindred Societies in foreign coan- 
tries, This has, without doubt, created some expectation abroad, with 
















earning “+ apd it would be highly diseréditable to us to disappoint it. 
“But there is another view of our responsibilities which ean not be dis- 
regarded. It has been justly said, that the extensive foreign commerce 
of this country places within our reach important facilities for becoming 
‘an organ of communication with the East. The commercial relations, 
owever, of the United States with eastern countries will soon be far 
‘oor axtonded and intimate than heretofore, and this country may even 
—becomie the highway of intercourse between Europe and the Enat. For 
a plan was recently proposed in a Report to the House of Representa- 
‘tives of the United States, by Hon. Mr. King of Georgia, to establish « 
‘communication by Government steamers between Panama and certain 
port م‎ of China, by the way of Mouterey or San Francisco in California, 
‘with the linea of steamers authorized last year, for the pur- 
se of facilitating communication with our possessions on the Pacific;— 
1 سر‎ hy if carried out, will bring New York within thirty-five or 
| forty days of Canton, and nike the journey from London to Canton, عزنا‎ 
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communications from Americans in eastern countries, missionanes and 
دم‎ Ldn fed بووا ع سم‎ 

Bat here we would suggest, whether it may be not advisable to renew, 
“ut the present time, a measure once already adopted, though never car- 
ried out, which was intended to render the Society's relutions with its core 
respondents in the East, mote directly effective for the advancement of 
knowledge. | We refer to the plan of drawing up ها‎ series of questions 
on a variety of topics, to be addressed to our eastern frionds, for the pur- 
pose of eliciting information from them. In our opinion, this measure 
might now lead to important results, and we hope it may be taken into 
consideration. Should it be approved, it would be proper to appoint a 
committer of several members of the Society to preparo and report such 
و‎ #erics of questions, to be printed for distribution, either separately, or 
in our Journal. ٠ 

Another me mont in the Society the past year, which seems to us to 
promise well for it, has haul for its object to promote the application of 
the study of classic authors to oriental researches, The accomplishment 
of this object would, we think, conduce to a wider interest in the Society 
‘among the friends of liberal learning in our country, besides being de- 
sirable for other reastes which were pointed out on a previous occasion. 
We hope thercfire, that the Sociéty is prepared, at this time, to modify 
its Constitution with reference to it. 

We anticipate an accession of strength to the Society, also, from certain 
changes in its Constitution to be effected, 18 we hope, at this mecting, 
which have been proposed in order to make it ع‎ less local institution 
than it mow is. | 

There are, then, some grounds for encouragement. But, on the other 
had) the Directors painfully feel the insufficiency of our Treasury to de- 
fray those expenses without which we can nol exert the influence appro- 
priate to mich an Association, We will not now, though we might, urge 
the propriety of the Society's having ه‎ Room of its own im this city, to be 
the place of deposit for its library, and a centre of interest with respect 
to oriental knowledge. It has become necessary, however, to make 
known on this occasion, that our regular income from year to year does 
Hot even enable us to accomplish what we are, called to do in the way of 
: The printing of some Vocabularies of Afnican dialects pre- 
i ad by Rev. Mr. Wilson, which was executed last winter, for the sake 
af Mr. Wilson's personal correction of the press, and of the reports of tha 
‘Directors Intely distributed, when paid for, will exhatust all thut portion 
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Beas da Meeting, of sha Society 
day i rs at the Rooms of the ف‎ ier 


Ta Directors: of. the Amenicay Oumertan Socrrtr respe 
- preson : 00 of their proceedings, for the year 1847-8: 
is ¢ that it must be some time, before there ‘wil be. ang 
rid iderab ile ‘number of persons, in this country, who apply themselves 
yecinily to oriental studies; not only becanse these studies want the 
4 altractivenesa which general appreciation gives to an object, and the 
9 0 ا‎ tea brat very limited extent, among us; but 









ea 


also because the oriental student in this country finds little sympathy, at 

present, between himself and the community of literary mon, at large, 
around him, and is obliged to depend almost solely upon the close atmo- 
‘aphere of the narrow circle of personal activity, for the sustenance of in- 








hings, by contributing to the naturalization of oriental studies inn this 
western clime; and we think it has advanced, during the paxt year, a few 
steps in the direction proper to he given to its operations for this end. | 
One thing which, almost more thun any other, we consider عه‎ auguring 

avor y for its nsefuiness, is its having begun to place itself in the right 








position with respect to the already numerous and constantly increns- 
ing body of intelligent and educated Americans resident in various 
| of the East, chiefly missionaries, who have it in their power to 
oe the field of oriental learning, in an interesting manner, to those 
who are 1 “strangers to it, as well as to afford important materials to 
i aes by nicating personal observations and the fruits of fiuniting 





ications received by the Society during the year, from 
men 5 ai ahi a in Turkey, Syria and Persia, some of which will be read 
on the present occasion, satisfactorily indicate whut they are ready and 
willing to do, if sufficient encourngement is given them; ond there 
"is roeson to expect, that we shall goon have interesting und valuable. 


L life, But our Society may do much to correct this state of, 


since then, | 


xivil 


writing by American missionaries, about twenty-five years ago; and 
in it. ‘There are American: missionaries still living, who have been iii 
this great movement from the beginning; and should there be facts not 
embodied in Dibblé’s, Tarves’s, or Binghnm’s History y of the Islands, 





which the Society is desirous of obtaining, it should loge مم‎ time in 


securing them by means of appropriate inquiries. 


; 1 should not forget to. add, in general, that scarcely lees than 8 score 


af languages hay : been reduced to writing within the last thirty years, 
by our countrymen engaged in foreign missions; and for the most part 


‘on the principles advocated by the Inte President of the Society, in his 


wellknown وسار‎ on a Uniform Orthograply forthe Indian Lanenoes 
of North Jimerica, A remarkable simplicity and aniformity of ortho- 


ع 1 


_graphy have thus been secured. ‘This is a subject to which the Society 


will do well to direct its attention ; for the facts should be recorded, as 


the record, besides being useful to those on whom it shall devolve to re- 
duce the yet unwritten languages and dinlects of the world to a written 
form, would show, in a plessing manner, that the human mind is grodu- 


ally coming under the influence of truth. 


“In behalf of the Directors, | 
| pg RUFUS ANDERSON, 


_ Professor Edwards read a part of a letter from Hev. 
‘Thomas Lawrie, late missionary in Syria, giving an inter- 
esting and graphic account of some of M. Botia’s recent dis- 
coveries at Khorsabad, on the supposed site of Nineveh, and 
referring to several passages’ in the prophetieal Scriptures, 
which they seem to illustrate. | 
On the recommendation of the Directors, Rev. John 

. ‘ssionary in Siam, was chosen a member of 
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science More. و‎ in order عسل‎ a. الجدي م حصي‎ 
- formed ‘me to the real value of the, Chinese literature; the practical worth 
of the educs \ fostered by the Goverment; the supposed -peculinzly 
istic: | bent of the Chinese mind, and ite possible influence i in giving 
the Buddhist religion the form which it hax among this people; and the 

ture > and power of the great social bond of the empire, keeping togeth 
Bye 4 ١ مر‎ many 0 iany states, of dissimilar language, همه‎ remote from each other, So 
15 4 onder ruber admits of being ١ much amended and 
bya full and free reference to native authorities. Wo also need 

2 1 


















to know whether the various spoken dialects may not be advantageously 
swritten in an alphnbet more truly phonetic, than the charncters now used. 
* Po these and a multitude of other similar points of inquiry, the Society may 
! freely coll the attention of the American missionaries in China, alrendy 
repr ng no lees then six missionary Societies, and as many of our 
larger Christian denominations, One of these missionaries, Mr. S. W. 
‘illiame wii went to China twelve years since as ع‎ r , عمط‎ Intely 
published two elogant volumes descriptive of the Chinese, which take 
precedence of all similar works relating to that people, and he had before 
po blished several elementary works on the Chinese language, beside 
_ giving attention to the Japaneses language ; a font of Japanese types has 
been also recently cut under his direction." The Chinese Repository, 
i ‘published in China anid now in its seventeenth volume, is a rich store- 
Br oa ouse of information, and from the beginning has been edited almost 
٠. الا‎ ‘wholly by Dr. Bridgman, an American missionary at Canton. 
7 The prospect is that there will soon be a larger number of American 
You Sabistokasiae fi Chice: acid thcy"are now معدم‎ in earhof the five provin- 
ees which have been opened to the free commerce of the world. 


5 Sandwich Infonds. 
| The Haven antic eltnge وا‎ sho Polynesian nil, ie longings 
being one of the dialects of the Polyneainn. It was first reduced to 


ow A بق‎ 4 eee om is now at Néw Haven, for the tse of Gur Seciety: 
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Barede Peguan or Talieng, two dialects of the, Karen, Assam-‏ لكر 
ese, and Siamese. There are perhnpe two or three other langueges‏ 
with which they are acquainted, but 1 hove no certain information of‏ 
the fact. They have, also, printing establishments for the native lan-‏ 
guages in the northern province of Ceylon, at Mndras, ot Kuttak in‏ 
issn, at Lodiana and Allahabad in Northern Todia, at Maulmain and‏ 
Tavoy for the Burnese and Karens, at Sibsagur in Assam, and at‏ 
Bangkok in Siam.‏ 

~ Where so: mach use is raade of the preas, we may be sure there must 
be study and knowledge, and an ability to promote the objects of the 





Society. 1 think it may be eafely said, that in the production of a Christian 
literature in India, the American missionaries have done their full part; — 


and their literary Inbors on some of the languages alluded to have been 
nearly or quite exclosive of those of any others, They first reduced the 
Karen dinlects to writing; and some progress has been made, by them, in 
the publication of a dictionary and grammot for at least one of the dialects. 
De. Judson, in addition to. translation of the entire Bible into the Bur- 
mese; hus published Burmese and English, and an English and Burmese 
© The American missionaries at Bombay have prepared and 
sisted bape wipulttag tha Mahratta, besides « version of thé whole 
New Testament and a port of the Old in that language, which is now 
the received one. The missionaries among the Timi) people have 
been the chief agents in preparing dictionaries of the Tamil, the Timil 
and English and the English and Tamil The two former have been 
printed in separate volumes. 

te Cie NOUS‏ اط 2 طحق ia sate ba‏ اس ١‏ ظ 
of printing in several of these languages haa been very large; but this must‏ 
Suffice. Before proceeding to another part of the continent, however, 4‏ 
mnat advert to Mr. Comstock's Notes on Amkun, published in the Isat‏ 
“Number of our Journal, as a specimen of the authentic and valuable in-‏ 
formation we may expect to receive, in process of time, through mission-‏ 
aries, concerning Tavoy, Siam, Burmah, Assam, Ghurwal, Lahore, Maltin,‏ 
not to speak of provinces and countries of India which are better‏ عاك , 
known. |‏ 


On the western side of the great island of Borneo, several intelligent 
‘ministers of the Gospel from our country have resided for some years, 
‘who have already thrown much light on the social and religious state of 
‘the aborigines of Landak and Sumnbus. 
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“improved: Zohrab's a ese They have also 


d the New Testament inte the modern Syrinc, os spoken by the 


-Nestorinns; and the whole Hible into the Turkish, written in Annenian 


Jetters, for the ‘use of ه‎ portion of the Armenian people, Besides, they 


have prepared a version of the Old Testament in the Spanish language, 
for the descendants of the Jews exiled by Ferdinand and Isabella in the 


1402. “These versions, and وك‎ also the ancient Armenian version of 


year l 
| من‎ 3s and وب ود‎ New Testament, have all been printed under 


7 1 etal trove tin lockipetinién Of د كناد‎ to render most easen- 
tial ‘nid to the Society in its researches in Westem Asin. They will 
be able to inform ust» to the literuture existing in the ancient Armenian 
language, ond in the Turkish Isnguage; and whether the eatalogue 
given by Finn of the more important works in Sephardi literuture, in 
‘his history of the Jews:in Spain and Portugal, is eufficiently full, In 
process of time, they will even be able to inform us what means must 
phe egg ا من وار‎ ae de eens ap apelin 








fe Reve‏ واد وي لكا الس 


‘show that manuscripts of no «mall historical valuw exist in the ancient 
‘Byrise language. Now among the Nestorians are found manuscripts of 
the Peshito version ‘of the Scriptures, more or less ancient, some of which 
have been gent to this country. It is feared, however, thot most of ‘the 
Nestorian books have perished under the destroying influence of time 
onal barbaric ع‎ Tut as the mitsionaries have بمفععمة‎ at present, 
Sli ak tes 0 لوي‎ Whether there’ ara manuscript treasures existing in 
the old Nestorian churches, which have not yet been bronght to ligrht. 








There are about one hundred Americon missionaries in the countries 


east aml west of the Ganges. These have command of the following Inn- 
guages, namely, the Tiuil, Mahretta, Telinga, Uriya, Hindustini, Pen- 


ine where the Nestorinns reside; they will soon. 
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عع “Greece and Western‏ : ب يديت 


SP be مسا‎ of Greece; #0 farms tho objects of, the:Sociaty, are.con- 
eernéd, that farther investigations on the spot are unnecessary, this can 
by’no means bo said of the countries of Western. Asia. The justly cel- 
ebrated Researches of two of our members in Palestine, are a specimen 
of what nny be done in not ه‎ few regions of great historical interest, in 
that part of thé world, ‘There. will be contributions to geography, 
élucidations of history, and frets brought-to light Hlustrating the con- 
dition of man, almost without number, in the progress of Protestant 
missionaries through Western Asin. Those already on the ground have 
all been liberally educated, and some of them are considerably leorned. 
Among them are men speaking the Arabic, the Turkish, the modern 
Armenian, the modern Greek, the modern Syriac, and the Spanish as 
uséd by the Jows in Turkey. Mr. Riggs,.of Smyrna, has aleo labored 
usefully on the-alphabet of the Albanian language, and on the gram- 
mar of the Bulgarian; aa two small tracts in the library of the Society 
will show. ‘The Treatise on Amb Music, by the Rev. Eli Smith, of 
the Syrian mission, published in the third Number. of our Journal, is as 
ممت مد‎ of cometnnicnticns to Be. eneokred {tors thet Aonrer,: 
the Jearned world ought to desire; ond a valuable article hes lately bean 

Daa an Bie Non Deeks of Gomes acon, vn tha eae al 
of Medical Science in Syria, 

Tt should be remembered, that the Arabic has not undergone changes 
Bache مود ملع وميا‎ ot age, fo من‎ nos ecto here 
most.of the other languages of Western Asin, The written and spoken 
Arabic differ indeed مه‎ little from one another, that the missionary, hay- 
ing once acquired the ability to preach in that language, has command of 
thewhole range of Arab literature, دك‎ fur as the books are nccessible to 
hit. The original sources of that liternture,—the writers of Bagdad, 
Cairo, Grenada, Cordova, and of a score of other cities, who added the 
Iystre of genius and learning to the courts.of the Abbuasides, the Fati- 
‘mites, and the Omniades,—are all opened, Missionaries will at length 
٠ discover, if any class of Christian men can make the discovery, whan 
these sources contain of knowledge deserving to be given to. the world, 
which is as yet hidden in oriental libraries, 

‘The Armenian and Syriac languages are both used in church service j— 
“the former throughont the Armenian nation, excepting the lately formed 
Protestant churches, und the latter among the Maronites, the Syrians of 
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of our معسمصتسامم | ل‎ scattered over the world, whove studies fall 
a yn eh inte the channel of investigation proposed by the Society. 1 
"Twill now state how fhr we may expect aid fom them in. our researches 





Bas ta 

3 ل‎ i el] frien. 

~The Gramtuar of the Mpongwe Language, by the Rev, John Leighton 
“Wilson, of the mission on the Gabin in Western Africa, with the-ac- 
‘companying vocabularies, lately published by the American’ Board of 
| Missions, is a epecimen of the contributions to ethnography to 
“he expectéd from that quarter. (So aleo is the Comparative View of the 
“Mandingo, Grebo and Mpongwe languages, by the same missionary, 
published in a recent number of the Bibliotheca Sacra; und the mu- 
tin} relations of the Negro ‘dialects of Africa are yet more fully eluci- 
dated by a series of comparative vocabularies, which Mr. Wilson has 
placed at the disposal of the Society.’ It already begins to nppear proba- 
“ble, from thie investigations of American missionaries alone,in Western 


© لم‎ Southern Africa, that the samme language, as to اله‎ substantial char- 





“acteristics, ia spoken over’ mostof the’ great upland south of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. ‘Nor will the solution of this highly interesting ممعم‎ 

blenr come alone. Tt must bring with it, in the progress of the Gabin, 
Port Natal, and other missions into the intericr, an immense accession to 
7 eoctiphy of the world, and to the material of not ى‎ few other scien. 
bea Nov Gant we look. with indifference 'to the American missions situs- 
ted on the African ¢osst westward of the river Niger, when we think 
how little is yet certainly known of countries lying beyond the entangled 
forest by which the tribes of that part of the const ore separated from 
those in the interior, on the north; and also of the religious, civil and 
commercial causes, which wre destined to put an end to the slave trade, 





and. to lay open to our observation the populous regions men ea : 


Niger and the Gambia. 


ek 





Ge Was Meech res اك‎ 4 Gstaad wil she, tt Atnersban maision 
arits are likely to be our most prodnetive source of information, and that 
it is among the more important duties of the Society to render their labors, 
See ete eee ‘The conductors of missions 
will doubtless take a comprehensive view of this matter. While experi- 
ence: “hele shows that the Gospel is the only effective instrumentality 
for awakening the lethargic heathen mind, and riving it a healthful ex- 
citement and direction it has also shown, that the best use of this instru- 
mentality involves:more or less attention, on the part of missionaries, to 
nearly all the departments of knowledge contemplated by the American 
Oriental Society. The missionary, for instance, is under the necessity of 








acquiring the language of the people to whom he id gent, in order that 110 


give them religious inetruction, and it ts almost equally necessary that 


may 
he make himself acquainted with their intellectual and social condition. 


As his mission is generally undertaken for life, and as he must cultivate 
intimacy with the people, he has motives and advantages for these 


researches, such ‘as men of no other class can have. And who i# more 





trustworthy in his ststements? I can hardly conceive of 1 





rivers, plains, climates, governments, languagee, manners, 


5 ا را‎ dogmas and mtes; nor am I aware that they 


hare oflen been convicted of czsential errors in these matters, In point 

of fact, the moat able, faithful and useful missionary will often, for the 

very reason that he is so, find it most in his way to render important aid 

to this Society. 

‘The number of ordained American missionaries residing beyond the 
inistendom, not including those among the North American 

two handred and thirty-four They are distribated as follows, 
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on tasieagess The. Abts Policy of the Husain 8: ern. 
/ ill oft sof Ap ent Ruins’ in Asin 
nie - Minor; ‘The Extent to which wo may expect valuable Discoveries of An- 
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ees سواه لفو‎ ok ity a قيوط ورم‎ 
¢inted a higher place in the regards of scholars, and of the guardians of 
"~~ our literary Institutions, and to raise our Society to un honorable rank 
_ among kindred Associations in other countries? Our great and alinost 
nssed facilities by means of the foreign comm reo of aur country, 
١ and the foreign missions of various denominations of Christians in Amer- 
iva, cert inly impose upon us important and obvious duties which we 
ennnot well neglect. From these, the pressure of person) and. pro- 
fessiotm! engagements cannot release هه‎ In many cases, the two classes 
1 در ارود د‎ re te او ووو معد‎ the moo ب وا توج رع‎ 
to aid that of the other. 5 
“Tn للمطوط‎ of the Directors, ٠ 
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Tt was then Voted : Toad tls م‎ asad.” | 
Satiy. Dr. Anderson, in behalf of the Directors, submitted 
هو‎ informal statement of the relations of the Society to the 
Operations of American missionaries in the East, and was 
Sh requested to prepare a full report.on the subject. This he 
aie sabsequently com municated to the Committee of publication, 
as follows : 


Tis potting haw. fir the Oriental Socioty زم‎ expect to recive’ aid i 
its researches from American missionaries in foreign lands, | ought, per- 
haps, to suggest all the more important topics on which we desire inform- 
ation from them. But this would require more time for reading and re- 












_ 





objects which it aims at,—and by introducing, to ع‎ limited deyres, the 
social clement into our meetings, thus divesting them of their cold, 
hurried, und mere business character,—nnd in short, by securing the 
mutual acquaintance and fraternal coiperation of all the friends of arien- 
tal Jearning. 

To accomplish this, it would be necessary to select the most favorable 
time for the annual meeting, and to secure the attendance of the ac- 
tive members of thé Association, some of whom should be prepared to 
read papers on topics selected cither by themselves, or by the Society. 
There should also be an annual address by the President, or some other 
member, a report by the Corresponding Secretary, on the general state 
vided, to be named im part al the previous annual meeting. A full record 
of these meetings should be kept, and inserted in the Journal of the So- 
ciety. It would always be practicable, probably, to secure the attend- 
Se Ae meme ا‎ acing و‎ a Seni, or, ok اعدو ارا‎ 
nly in their native Jand. 

The Committee would also recommend, that such an alteration be 
made in By-law VII, as that the three quarterly meetings provided for, 
may be held in various places. These meetings might be in rotation, 
@. B+ at Cainbridge, New Haven, Providence, Newton, Andover, Rax- 
bury, ete. This alteration is recommended for substantially the same 
0 ل‎ Wit Senn stated in Saver ofa movable annual meeting, A 
great city, with its hurry and noise, Is not the most favorable place for 
an interesting and profitable meeting of a quict, literary Society. The 
atmosphere is quite uncongenial, 

Tt would be perfectly practicable to secure entertaining ond useful 
quarterly meetings, on thie plan of rotation, provided the number of 
members be somewhat enlarged, so as to embrace our principal classical 
professors and teachers, and provided, also, that considerable latitude 
be allowed in the choice of subjects to be presented—that being left, in 
part at least, to the convenience and discretion of individuals. 

‘Te may here be mentioned, that there are many subjects of ه‎ semi- 
oriental character, which may fairly be considered as within the pro- 
vince of the Society. A few of these may be suggested a= specimens: 
The influence of the Arabs on the Spanish Charecter ‘The Armbic Lan- 
guage in Spain; The Exertions of the Papal Government in the Middle 
Ages in opposition to the Ottoman Power; The Conquests of Venice in 
: the East; The Extent and Value of the Translations from the Greek into 
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hat the plan of a Classical Section be farther drawn out 
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and be presented at the next Aunual Meeting. | 


Professor Edwards submitted the Report of a Committee 
of the Directors, appointed to consider whether the Annual 


i 





٠١ Meetings of the Society should be hereafter held in different 





Pe : , and whether its Quarterly Meetings should be con- 
tinued, as follows : = Neha 


1 ed 1. ine Se :كم‎ widely an t wile , 


“2 That the facilities for intercommunication in our own country bink 


80 great HOW, هه‎ to retmove whist would have bean once a \ serious 
‘difficulty; ظ‎ : Bisa 


8. That the proposed change would be likely to increase the interest 


| in the objects of our Association in various ways i—by relieving it of 
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1 foregoing statement imperfect as they are, may serve to strength- 
ظ‎ has shed light upon inany obscurities, and is destined todo this still more 1 


1 in future. There is, then, an evident propriety in oriental and elassical Md 
scholars being associated together, for the more successful prosecution 1 


‘of those investigations in which they have a common interest, und ac- 3 
cordingly thix Society embraces classical members, besides such es in- 35 


terest themselves in oriental researches, specially considered. | 

_ But something more seems necessary, in onler that these two elements 
‘united in our association may be brought to « reciprocity of action. It 
hex, therefore, been proposed to establish within this Society a special or- 
gunization fur the promotion of classical learning, in its various bearings 


١ favor of adopting some plan to this effect. | 
and information among its classical members, only requiring to be elicited, . 
which is applicable to many topics of oriental research, as we have en- 3 
second place, it would encourage those members of the Bociety whose : 
tastes and opportunities lead them to study the East in its own ret vy 
‘cords and phenomens, by bringing their studies into un acknowledged , 
relation to branches of learning which are generally appreciated. Inf the Bar 
third place, ahoald it draw from ‘oriental fields, as it is to be hoped it oe | 
might, some valuable contributions to the understanding of classic au- 
thors, it would tend to inspire the educated men of this country with a - 
higher estimation of the great object of our Society, It might, perhaps, i 
م"‎ be the means of at length procuring for that department of knowledge 3 
which this Association primarily contemplates, an appreciation for itself, - 
somewhat propottioned to its claims upon the attention of all who would 
be libernl scholars. | 
The simplest mode of proceeding would seem to be to form by elec- 
tion from among the members of the Society, a Classical Section, the duty 
of which shall be to consult for the advancement of the classical side 5 
of oriental researches, communicating, through a Secretary of its own, 
gations properly oriental. We are not clear, however, whether these two 
“bodies should be eolirdinate, or whether the Classical Section should be 
attached to the Board of Directors now provided for in our Constitution, 
‘na م‎ sort of supplement; and the detail of the arrangements to be made, 
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1 > fei ners ee Every one knows how 
: “ghee بعل وم ال‎ score tema صو لاصوا‎ 


poe ne عجر را م‎ Saat haere beatae aa 
ae ورم امود‎ of the Pharaohs. Now, however, since the momunents of 

0 begun to give up the records which they have ذه‎ long pre- 
ry he rr nt ere rm, there ia 
abundant reason to hope, that by combining these new moterinls with 

the old, not only the chronology, but the history, at least in outline, 
hehe tae سا وح اللي سو‎ estes مومع‎ 
troventy. 

One other subject must hore be mentioned. Iv ecieidox the Cedaas 
of the late discoveries of Botta and Layard, near where Nineveh is aup- 
posed to have #tood, and especially the very great number of inscriptions 
لوسر بوجوو دي‎ ‘brought to light there, some of which the 
eminent has already published in a work only too costly to 
1 وام تو‎ ine Aig othe! extensive: sci 
‘copied by Schultz, from ruins on the Inke of Van with which local 
tradition ‘connects the name of Semiramis, and published some years 
‘muro in the Journal Asiolique; and if we consider, also, the progress 
whi ١ has been made, within a short time, towarda deciphering that 
charneter even in its more complicated forma, it seems not improbable 
1 that, in the course of u fw years at most, the scanty and disjointed 
information of Greek writers and of the Scriptures, respecting the an- 
sient Assyrian Etupire, will be transformed into something like عه‎ pro- 
(per historical view of it. Bot a8 an indispensable condition of this ad: 
vance of knowledge, the writings of the Greeks and the Biblical records, 
relating to Assyria, and the data of the newly-discovered Ausyrian mon- 
oments, mast all be brought together, for mutual explanation, and to'sap- 
م ا‎ bs eeeehecigeen 
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and errors of the oriental geography of classic authors have beon sup- 
plied and corrected ; witile theee authors are constantly contributing to 
the settlement of obscure points in the ancient topography of the Enet. 
We will only specify the illustrations which Arrian's Expedition of Al- 
exander and Peripjus of Nearchus have received through Sir Alexander 
Buines's exploration of the Indus, and the mnplification of the data of 
classic geographers which respect Southern Arabia, consequent upon the 
const-surveys made by the British, within the lnst few years, between the 
Persian gulf and the straits of Bab ol-Mandeb, 

‘But we have called to mind subjects enough from among those which 
have boen already cleared up by the combination of oriegtal and classical 
learning. It now remains to specify some topica on which it is reason- 
able to anticipate, that this aszociation of knowledge will yet throw a 
new light. There is something still to be accomplished by means of it, 
on points of reséarch to which we have alluded; but not to dwell 
longer on these, we will here mention first, the subject of the commer- 
cial connections of the Greeks and Romans with eastern nations, It is 
generally بلعلا تملح‎ that many articles of luxury and use, known in Greece 
and Italy, in ancient times, were products of the Eust, or of Eastern 
labor and skill. But through what channela these reached the West, 
and from what particular countries they came, are questions as. yet 
involved in‘much obscurity; nor may this obscurity be dissipated, ex- 
cept by connecting, with the representations and intirations of classic wri- 
ters, the results of the ever-widening ع‎ exploration of the East, by which 
are revealed to us, more and more, its varieties of climate, the natural 

‘and domestic arts of the different regions it includes, the 
policy of its various Governments at certain ascertained periods, in reapect 
to cottmuniestion with foreign nations, and the routes marked by nature, 


or otherwise determined, along which its ancient commerce oxten 





“There are, however, بعالب‎ Bighes totecest hich. عر فووا‎ he 


clented up by o similar process of combined research; as for examt- 
ple, that of the indebtedness of the Grecks'and Romans to oriantal 


sources for the groundwork of their civilization,—whether each nation 
0 i ledetondently of thd otbor;, oF حا بحت‎ Sie conceptions of 
aftertimes among them, by which either their religions, or their philo- 
sophical views, or both together, were affected. That the Greeks and 





Romans were indebted, in those respects also, to the East, may be مومع‎ 


sidered as settled among the Jearned; but the extent of the obligation, 
the special agencies by which an oriental influence wax exerted upon 









character havi 1 been 3 in use among the anciont Egyptions,. which care 
مواد‎ =. ight of day into the dark chambers of hieroglyphic writing. 
‘But as, aye cases, the labor of investigation his been wholly in an 
. , ofiental field, they are not eo much to our present purpose, We therefore 
‘pow thems by, and advert next to the fact, that the. chronology of the 
ancient times of the Hindus, so far ns it may be said to have been criti- 
cally determined, i= founded upon the identification of certain sovereign 
nr fed in the royal lists of the Purinas, Chandragupta, with ane whom the 

fname of Sandracottus, and who ismentionéd also by other classic 
سف مم‎ identification which could not haye been, eatablinhed  with- 









pas m in the olaesic languages as compared Gd the ase bos 
bringin seme وا ا‎ Wi, of both: orvtel wo 





1 Sar lcs, futher, to how greatan extent that illumination, 
as it may well be called, of the pages of Herodotus in recent times, 14 
to be ascribed to oriontal researches, by which narratives, long regarded 
aa the fabrications of his own fancy, have been نهنا‎ ed into truthful, 
ifr ot always intelligible scouts; eran اتروع‎ of them, hayo haniated 

ents and writings which diay Sain وان طن عم سيكو‎ 

١ Again, we may advert to the increase of knowledge respecting the Par- 
' مكلا‎ and Sdainide kingdoms, which has resulted from bringing to- 
gether the circ cumstances of their history related by Latin anthore and 
the Bytantine historians on the one hand, and commemorated by orienta 
Tepe, 54 Catal anectiptions, Om the other. By this means, views 
ae ‘tary of tse Bast, and of thoir relations to the Romans, and to the Greek 

- Empire, from the middle of the first century before Christ to the middle 

‘of the seventh of our ers, at once broader and mory accurate than could 

have been formed, if either the oriental, or the classical materinks had 

‘boon exclusively regerdod. 

‘To all these considerations, it may be added, that by geographical ور‎ 

eurches in the ‘Bast: particalaly: in Western Asin, many deficiencies 




















but has led to important suggestions with regard to the exucter تعس‎ 
bag of cortzin Greek. and Latin words; the forve of which is-n0s sppsrent 
if those languages alone are considered. 
“Let it be observed also, How much the older forms of the Greek snd 
Latin alphabets, and the Phamician from which they are derived, illus- 
trate one another, ‘To such an extent is this the case, that the interpre- 
tation of the older Greek and Latin inscriptions could not have been at- 
tempted, without a knowledge of the Pho-nicmn character. Even the 
want of the alight acquaintance with oriental peculiarities, which is im- 
plied in knowing that the Shemites write fram right to left, could it be 
eupposed an the patt of any classical acholar, would of itself disqualify 
him for interpreting, intelligently, such ancient Greek ond Latin tab- 
lets ag are engmven in the manner called ,مل روصمو ممم‎ not to speak of 
the difficulty of his reading those of whieh the letters follow ech other 
from right to left in every line. 
But the philological relations between oriental and classical studies, 





though important, are not مه‎ numerous as the historical, since the classic 


languages are connected with oriental, radically, only by a common de- 
scent from the Sanskrit; while, aa explorations extend, almost every pert 
of the Enst is found to reflect light upon the historical recorda handed 
down to ua in the classic languages, besides helenae ee ee ae 
itself, by means of information which they impart. Por example, how 
little was clearly ascertained with regard to the kingdom established by 
the Grecks in Bactria, in consequence of Alexander's invasion of the 
East, until the Generals Venture and Allard, and others after them, made 
that great collection of Bactrian coins, bearing legends as well in Groek 
0 nade character and language, which have been explained. by 
rotefend, Lassen and others, during the last seventeen years. But thee 
coita buve contributed something towards making out « hew chaptor intha 
history of Hellenism, revealing ما‎ us the circumstances of its conflict 
with that eastern civilization it encountered on the sides of the Indian 
Caucama. Here, however, wad an occasion for the uniting of oriental 
and classical learning; and the oriental legends themselves of the Bac- 
trian coins might never have been deciphered, without the aid of these in 
Greek. necompanying them, and the lists of names of Bactrian Kings 
which we find in:classic anthors.. > 
We might, in this connection, refer to several instances in-which the 
mare facto Greek imtiptons being coupled wth ein nd he Pr 
i 
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4 Tux unites Neca ie lacie oo tka onsen eh aay Re eae 
| ‘vation of classical learning, so fur us auxiliary to oriental research, a 








: ac 1 object in this Ageocintion, respectfully report: 


5 1 ذا‎ e Committee consider it unnecessary, and beyond the demand of 


: occasion, to attempt “رمه‎ thing like » full exposition of the 
between orjental and classical studies. A volume would not 


more than suffice for that, and no proficient in cither branch of learning 
7 to 


eds to be instructed on the stibject. Yet it seems proper for us 
allude to some of those points on which light has been thrown, 
by b élnsticnl knowledge into combination with oriental, as well 


nit to a few of the topics which wait to be illustrated, by means of this 





| union of intellectual forces, earried still farther than heretofore, > 
To begin then with what this has nlrendy effected, relative to phil- © 
pl we fee safely say, that the principles of Greek and Latin con. 







and declension, both au to form and signification, have been 
A ecience, as far ag they are so, chiefly through the appli- 
cations which classical scholars have made of Bopp's comparison of the 
per cipal. members of the Indo-European family of languages with the 
Sanskrit as their common progenitor; though it may not be troe that 
the particular views of Bopp have been tinifrmly adopted. Nor could 


Seco inflection have been drawn out as it is in Bopp's‏ الي ا 


harm بعش‎ without regard to thowe phenomena which the 
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“fio the Grock and Latin radicals have been marked with precision, 
only hs Intely dissected out, from derived forms of language, with an eye 
fixed on the results obtained by the analysis of Sanskrit words, A know- 
ledge off the sig ifieat 1 of Sanskrit roots عه‎ well as forms, has also not 
culy facilitated the tracing back of the more ordinary expressions of 
thought in the classic languages to their most ancient known sources, 
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books for the Library, in the names of the donors. 
‘The following persons, recommended by the Directors, 
١ were chosen members of the Society, viz. : Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, of Boston; Rev. ,عل .ل‎ Wilson, missionary in West- 
em Africa; and Rev. Samuel R. Brown, missionary in China. 
The Chairman mentioned the report of a discovery hav- 
ing been recently made by W. Winthrop Andrews, Esq,, 
American Consul on the island of Malta, of a monument there, 
supposed to be Pheenician, which has never been described ; 
and the Corr. Secretary was requested to communicate with 
5 Mr. Andrews on the subject. 
“The Society then adjourned. 





Jan. بي‎ 1848.—A regular Quarterly Meeting of the Soct- 
ety was held this day, at the Rooms of the American Acade- 
my in Boston. Professor Felton in the Chair. 

Letters were read : From Rev. Messrs. Wilson, Brown, and 
Robbins, acknowledging their election into the Society ;— 
‘From Rev. H. A. Homes, missionary in Turkey ;—F'rom Rev. 
_f H. 6 O. Dwight, missionary in Turkey, accompanying @ 
beautifully written and original Hatti Sherif of the last Sul- 
tin, by which an Armenian Patriarch was commissioned. 
It was presented by Mr. Sarkis, Secretary of the Armenian 
Protestant Community of Turkey, to Mr. Dwight, and by 
him to the Society.—From Mr. John P. Brown, announ- 
cing the continuation of his translation from Et-Tabary, 
down to the times of the Khalif ‘Aly, and promising to 
“make search for a copy of Et-Tabary’s Annals in the origi- 
nal Arabic ;—From Rev. W. ©. Schauffler, mis jonary in 





S1oOnary 


Turkey ;—and From the President, accompanying 8 com- 
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publish: works not religions, * * * * * * 1 am informed that the Turith 
Hind Gharby existed in manuscript many years before the introduc- 
tion of printing, but was taken up and printed on. socaunt of is popu 
larity. م عد‎ curious and amusing book.” 


- Speaking of the yearly issues from the press of Constan- 
tinople, Mr. Brown says: 


#7 will endeavor for the coming year to be able to tell you more about 
the more important of the books published; itis not, however, easy to do 
‘#0, without purchusing them, for the booksellers’ in the Bazar are forbid- 
den by the Government to dispose of books, at all, on religions subjects, 
and infidels cannot therefore examine them sufficiently to know much of 
their contents, I go however to the Press, and purchase such as I wish 
and find the Director very liberal and tolerant. I hope the prohibition 
referred to will ere long be removed, and then énjidels mny find some- 
thing of interest in the heaps of manuscripts on the shelves of the 
booksellers, ‘The present administration is very liberal, and tolerates en- 
tire libérty of conscience and inquiry on religious subjects, so that this 
and other similarly ridiculous prohibitions will doubtless ere long be 
removed.” 





The Corr. Secretary then read a Paper upon Mr. Brown's 
translation of Et-Tabary’s conquest of Persia by the Arahs. 

‘Professor Edwards afterwards gave an interesting account 
of a meeting of the German Oriental Society, held in Jena, 
at which he was present. 

Professor Edwards and Rev. Mr. Treat made remarks on 
certain supposed discoveries of Rev. J. عل‎ Wilson, missionary 
on the Gabin, in Western Africa, tending to estublish the 
fact of an affinity between all the Negro dialects spoken in 
that part of Africa south of the Mountains of the Moon,.and 
relative to certain peculiarities of the Mpongwe, the dialect 
of the Gabin. 

A letter from the President was read, recommending that 
ithe Society hereafter hold only annual meetings, and these 
in different places from year to year. 
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afford the roast valunble assistance in deciphering the important inacvlie 
tions Iately discovered by Mr. Layard at Nimrnd, in the vicinity of ancient 


From Professor Garcin de Tassy of Paris, giving notice - 


of his having sent to the Society a copy of his Rudiments of 
the Hindui;—From Professor Moki, Secretary-Adjunct of 
the Asiatic Society of Paris, accompanying copies of two 


of his Reports to, that Society, on the progress of oriental 


knowledge, and a copy of Fresnel’s Researches on the Him- 
yaritic inseriptions;—F'rom Mr. John P. Brown, aceompa- 
nying a translation by himself from the Turkish, of a mar- 
rative of the discovery of the New World, entitled Tarikh 
Hind Gharby, which has long been a popular book among 
the Turks; and a list of the books printed at the Sultén’s 
press during the year 1845, with a short notice of thé sub- 
ject of each. Respecting the Twrikh Hind Gharby, Mr. 
‘Brown says: 

Jt wax quite the first book ever printed nt Constantinople by the 
Turks. Tcan not lear the name of the author, nor the sources from 
which he collected his information. 1 found it when in search of some- 
thing in Arabic, written here, or in Spain, or Barbary, by Muslims, on 


the subject of the discovery of the New World. But it was a trouble- . 


“some period for both the Moors of Spain, and the Turki of Asin Minor: 


the former were being driven from their country, the latter were busy 


conquering one; 20 that it is not surprising that litle is found on this 


subject, in the language of either people. _ The printed copy of the His- 
tory of Western Hind says, that it was printed in Constantinople A-H. 
1149, [A.D 1726, by Tbrahim Effendy, a learned Hungarian renegnile. 
Printing owes its origin in this country to this individual, and te nother, 
“named Sayd Effendy, who conceived the idea what he had seen in 
“France during the reign of Louis XV, to whose court he made a visit with 
his father, the Turkish ambassador. On his return home, Sayd joined 


with Ibrahim Effendy in petitioning the Grand Vezir, Tbrahim Pasha, 


- for permission to establish a Press, when the matter was referred to the 


“Shaykh uldslim and the 'Ulemd, who granted a fetwi im their favor, to 
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_ September 2 29. 1847. —A Quarterly Meeting of the Society 
0 Ye read St ths, Poors ok S88, American. cade 

: Rey. Dr. Jenks in the chair. mao 

t tters were read : From. Mr. 8. Hernisz Caer 
| Pages on into the Society ;—From Professor De Wette of 
1 اوري‎ and Bese G a desire to promote the 













arke 4x Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of 


Peete oi ACE 


Britain and Ireland, of like purport, in which he says: 


1 1١ ا‎ 

at ASL beg ye you will assure the honorable Society, that it will afford me 
he lighen pe gratification if by any acts, in my power, | may be able to 

-furt er the <contial eotiperation and extend the beneficin] intercourse be- 

SN eiil be gratified to learn that another Number of the very impart- 
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if they are not so themselves; we-would therefore submit, whether they ¥ 
might not very essentially promote the objects of the Society, by 
procuring, through their correspondents, information on various subjects, 
4 os well os books, manuseripta, and other things adapted to stimulate 
In behalf of the Directors, 


This report having been accepted, the following persons, 
Sunt etac by the Directors, were chosen members of the 
Society, viz-: Signor Pascal de Gayangos, late Professor of 
Ambic in ks Atheneum of Madrid; Dr. Holt Yates, late 
Corr. Secretary of the dyin Rareptia Society ; Rev, Dr. 
Krapf, missionary of the English Church Missionary So- 
5 ciety in Abyssinia; Baron Mac Guckin de Slane of Paris; 

and Rev. Dr. John Wilson of Bombay,—honorary mem- 
bers;—and Mr. Stanislas Hernis=; Dr. Azariah Smith, 
missionary in Turkey Rev. David Stoddard, missionary 
in Persia;—Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, missionary in India; 
Rev, David 0. Allen, missionary in’ India; Rev. Cyrus 
Hamlin, missionary in Turkey; Rev, قمغا‎ Riggs, mis- 
sionary in Asia Minor; and Mr. John M, Forbes of Boston, 
—immediate biembaie 
: Letters were then read: From Rev. W. Adam, giving 
i notice of a donation to the Society of Arabic and Persian 
books ;—From Hon. Alerander H. Everett, accompanying 
two maps for the Society’s Library, by a Chinese amateur 
in geography resident in Canton, which were placed at Mr. 
Everett’s disposal by Rev. Dr. Bridgman ; —and From Mr. 
John P. Brown, Dragoman of the Embassy of the United 
States at Constantinople, relative to an accompanying trans- 
lation from the Turkish, of Et-Tabary’s account of the con- 
quest of Persia by the Arabs. The Corr. Secretary, Dr. An- 
derson and the Librarian then presented books for the Li- 
brary, in the names of the donors. 
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idered a ا ده‎ For 1 عر مب‎ are at عورد‎ aCe css 
ect, previously published, which appesred Inst year in the first Number ظ‎ 
the ‘Journal of the German Oriental Society, though based upon 5 
munications received from the same source to which we ate in- 
ite for that paper, the missionary Dr. Krapf, andl enriched as it is by 
yenine of Von Ewald, gives but ه‎ brief specimen of the dialect. 
"We direct attention to this circumstance, merely to illustrate the sort of |” 
_ Service which our Society may often rendor, indirectly, to the cause of a4 
6 ing, by publishing the materials of knowledge, even in a crude 


staat 
A Lis a 
Litters inves boon فول جل‎ in the nae of thie Sosicty, wy the Roya 

" Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Irelands the Asiatic Society of ee 
' Bengal; the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; the Syroe- 
"Egyptian Society of London the Asintic Society of Paris; and the Ger- ' 
eee مر‎ To each of them has also been sent a copy of | 
| Number of our Journal. These letters were written with a view 
. ‘to intercourse between opt Society and those abroad having similar ob- 
| jects, in the hope that the particular path for us to purene might thus be 
7 eee ae asic ae, 

2 وو‎ on اع‎ vegianings. 
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the Directors beg leave to add o weed Seanettiter the 4‏ مه مل 
shen station ts whew‏ صا Wb‏ صوص انع رص ج010 0 
fit them to engage directly in oriental studice, For their cotiperation‏ 
important to the prosperity of the Society, as they form a connecting‏ سل ‘ane‏ 
Tink hietween the few in this country who give themselves to oriental re-‏ © 
Searches, and the literary public of the country, at large, and may be‏ 
“expected to spread the interest in such pursuits, more widely, among‏ 
our men of education. We hope from them, therefore, that while they‏ 
liberally sppreciate these branches of learning, they will also cherish‏ 
them with some personal interest.‏ 

| “May we be allowed one word more? Possibly not a few of the mem- 
‘bent of this Society have friends commercially connected with the Enst, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


 AMBRICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


PREPARED FROM THE RECORDS. 


| Moy 24, 1847.—The Annual Meeting of the aad was 
held this day, at the Rooms of the American Acac dem, in 





Boston. Rev. Dr. Jenks in the Chair. 


_ ‘The Treasurer presented his account for the past year, 
showing $507.15 received, $364.92 expended, and a balance 
on hand of $142.93, which having been andited by Mr. 
J. W. Jenks, was accepted. 

The Annual Report of the Directors was presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary, in substance as follows:— 





Tue Board of Directora of the Amenican Onrentat Socretr re- 
epectfully submit a report of their proceedings, for the year 1846-7 : 

It is to be hoped that occasions similar to the present will be, hereafter, 
enlivened by the retrospect of important progress; but what we have to 
say at this time will relate chiefly to mensures, adopted during the past 
year, to revive the drooping spirit of our Association. One of these has 
been the publication of some papers recently placed at our disposal, and 
the other the opening of communication with several kindred Societies 
in. Europe and the East, as well as with individaals, at home and abroad, 
Ns known to ie intopadted in phintener concerns oriental researches. 

ad 
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est comment yon ع‎ medical work of high repute among 
fans. &. Wiasienfeld: Geschichte der Arubischen Aerzte 
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The same volume containg, also, ه‎ piece entitled : دعوة السبياشسب‎ 
| eg-eabdeib, .هن بز‎ " 'The invocation of the feast of palms” 


(XL) نضرة الاغريض فى نصرة القريض‎ ILS, 15046 انهم‎ 
el-ighridh fy Dr ala i.e." FR elegance of the palm- 
blossom, on the superiority of poetry ;" by (2 ee! ابو عابى‎ 


السعيد ol‏ القسم الفضل بن ابى جعفر يحيى ابن ابى 
,على عبل الله بن ابى عبد الله pine‏ العلوى الحسيز 
“دزت الا نجاط - Abi-"aly Et-Mudhaffer Yin-Es-Sa'id Abi'l-Kdsien Et-Padhl‏ 
Vata Dm-4bi-"Aly ‘abdalldh Ihn-thd-'Abdalldh Dja'fer El-'dlawy El-Husciny.‏ 
Date A. H. 11:39, or A. D, 1726-27.‏ 

A treatise on the art of poetry. .S. D’Herbelot: Bibl, Orient. p. 653. 


[XL] ذيوان الصبابة‎ LS, Kiet divedn ,لدبي‎ ive. “ The 
hook of the divan of tender sentiment;” by ابو‎ ep dl شهاب‎ 
التلبساتى‎ BASE ol فقاعلك , العباس احيل بن‎ ed-din Abit, 
bis Aimed عملزف ه11 سف ط اها‎ Tilimedny. Date A. 11. 1123, or A.D. 171-12. 

A collection of amatory poetry. 8, Moeller: Catologus librorum Bibl. 
Gothanac. IL 235. The author of this collection died A. H. 776, oc- 
cording to Hndji Khalfa: Lexicon Bibliographicum et Encyclopedicum. 
ed. Fluegel. TL 200, 


[XIV] لوامع الاسرار فى شرح مطالع الاخوار‎ Lawdmi’ el-asrdr 
fy sherk maidli’ el-anedr, i.e.“ The gleamings of mysteries, explanatory of 
The risings of luminaries 7 by جعفر‎ So tt يوسف بن الشية‎ 
البربورى الاوالى‎ , Tied Mine Sheth ‘Aly lin Djfor EtBerbiry Bl 
Aredly. Date A.-H. 1108, or A, الك‎ 105567. Matdii’ el-anwiir, i. ب‎ 
+ "The risings of luminaries,” is « work on moral and theological science, 
by بن ابى بكر الارموى‎ Op سراج الدينى‎ , Sirddj ed-din Mah- 


mid lin-tbd-Bekr £l-Ormawy, as we learn from a comparison of Bibl. 
Bodl. Catal. IL 292, 93 (7) with the passage on folio 4 verso of this Mx. 


beginning: قال بعل فهذ! مختصر فى العلوم الحقيقية والبعارف‎ 
ست الالهية‎ which is thus rendered by Prof Nicoll of Oxford, one of the 
compilers of the Bodleian Catalogue : * Hoc est compendium de scientiis 





0 


Late, |‏ 
ند LS,‏ الدعوة التامّة و التذكرة العامة )8( Without date.‏ 
i.e. “'The book of the perfect‏ متعسسل '-اه راطمب oe‏ ميك اسه له 


suit, and the general memorial” by بن أاحيل‎ des? الله ين‎ due 
'باعلوى‎ lost, '‘Abdallth Ibn-Muhommed Iim-Ahmed El-Haddad [Ba- 


‘alawey P] Date A. 11.1296 (9) والوصايا‎ aia eer كتاب‎ 


doe كوه‎ ak 


Kitdhen-nosdih ed-dintyet wa el-wasdyd el-imantyet, ic.“ The‏ , الاجبانية 
"م book of admonitions relative to religion, nnd precepts relative to fnith‏ 
hac, “lidall@h El-Hadddd | [Ba’alawy F}.‏ الله oladtt‏ باعلوى by‏ 
Makdwid‏ , مقاصل الرعاية )10( .1755-56 Date A. H. 1169, or A. D,‏ 
ches?‏ بن “The objects of consideration * by hes?‏ به | لسراو 
Muhammed Iia-Muhammed In-Mukemmed ELGha-‏ رجن حبّد الغؤالى 
cdl. ‘Date A. 11.1121, or A.D. 1738. The work ofa very eminent‏ 
author, who died A. HL. 504, or 505, according to D’'Herbelot: Biblio-‏ 
thdquie Orientale, p. 337, Our Manuscript begins with NE or 2‏ 
ole‏ ن الغيل passage, onthe means of obtaining happiness, from‏ 
Mizin el-amal, i.e. “The balance of conduct,” by the same author, of‏ 
which a Hebrew translation was published by Goldenthal at Leipzig, in‏ 
under the title: “ Mixin OPaml, sive compendium doctrinne ethicac‏ ,1830 
auctore Alghazali hebraicé conversum.”‏ 
aa most of‏ عند فقو تا This volume treats of subjects of morals anid‏ 


eat we shawdril bem ty dhike ea‏ عن 5 / 5 ظ 
alt ‘ala en-neby, i e, " The book of indications of good things, and ris-‏ 
ings of luminaries, respecting the benediction upon the Prophet; by‏ 
yl: Ahi-"thdallidh Muham-‏ عبل hac? alll‏ رةه سليبان ist!‏ 
med Itn-Suleiman E!-Djazealy. Date A. 11. 1151, or A. D, 1738-20,‏ 

A treatise on the form of prayer commonly pronounced by the ortho- 
dox Muslema, when Muhammed قز‎ nomed, or referred to: he 


ply عليم‎ aL. S Bibl, Bodl. Catslogi. 1. 75; and D'Herbelot: 
Bibl. Orient. p. 376. 


ابو المينذر سلبة بن مسلم بن ابراهيم يم العبانى العريبى 
lie og OY ‘Omdny El-‏ ده sist, PO RG‏ 
‘Uweiby Es-Suhdry, Date A. H. 1127, or A. D, 1714-15.‏ 


onl eae‏ اشرح y‏ قصيل5 )1( A manuscript in ten parts:‏ كا 
Br fork ct-mubin et on El- Imam ~Dhiyd‏ , الامام ضياء الدين:» 
ie. "Ths ditinet exposition, explanatory ofthe Poem of the Imam‏ ,الهم 
Dhiyi ed-din.” An anonymotia commentary on the Poem of of pled‏ 
الدين على بن حيد بن ابراعيم بن gordon‏ 
lon-Muhammed Ibn-lbrdkim Iin-‏ يلك" ١ Dhiyd ed-din‏ 

Nae Mutaie El-Hikmy Es-Shaj'y. Without date. (2) حكم ابى‎ 
و ظ‎ Ge, Hikem جمولعلل راق‎ wa sherhuhd, ie.“ The judg- 
ments of Abi-Medyan with a commentary.” An anonymous comment- 
ary on Hikem Aby-Medyen, i.e, 'The judgments of Abj-Medyan.” Date 
A. 11. 1236, or A.D. 1811-12. (3) A fragment containing two legendas 
of the life of Jesus, (4) و ترياق القلوب‎ ded اصلا‎ obs, 
Kitdh isl el-a'mal wa tirydk el-kuldb, i, .ع‎ “The book of the rectification 
of actions, and the antidote of hearts by an anonymous author, Without 
date. (5) رسالة البذاكرة ' مع. الاخوان و البحبين‎ , Rindtet et 
ممعم نال تسيو‎ ma’ el-ikhuvin wa el Maa, 4s بح ارده ام‎ co محسوية‎ 
tion with brethren ond beloved ones:” by an anonymous author. Date 
A. H. 1226. (6) رسالة البعاونة و البظاهرة 8 والموازرة‎ obs 
عبن فى طريق الآخرة‎ Kitéh risdlet el-mu'dicanet هه‎ el- 
mugh@haret tea el-munedzaret lir-rdghibin fy tarik el-akhiret, i.e. “ The hook 
of the treatise of rendering sid, and affording succor, and taking charge, 


for those who are zealous in the way of the future life ,* by aU duc 
يباعلوى‎ olds! dose بن علوى بن‎ , “hdalldh fbn-'Alawy 10 
oo El-Haddéd me cage: date. (7) الوفاء‎ UL. 
,فى الوصية‎ Rivet اوعدا‎ fy el-wartyet, i.e.“ The treatise of the ful- 


fillment of enjoined duty;" by باعلوى‎ dt syle aul due, 
‘Mhdelidh Tin-'Aleey El-Hadddd [Bd’elawy?| El-Huseiny. 
a 








ننه 
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judgments ;" by عثبان بن عبن الله الاصم‎ bs ,ابو‎ ani. 
Muhammed "Othman Ibn-'Abdatldh El-Avomm. Date A. H. 1149, or A. D. 

A work on some topics of Mohammedan jurisprudence. This MS. con- 
tains, also, م‎ abort piece by itself on o case of inherimnce, 

(¥VL] A manuscript in three parts: (1) An anonymous fragment with- 
out title, treating of the impurity of women in child-birth, according to 
the Muhammedan law. Date A. H. 1046, or A. D. 1696-37, (2) Another 
anonymous fragment, being a part of aa! we wis, Kitdé beydin مو‎ 
shér’, ic. The book of exposition of the Law," ns we learn from the follow- 
ing note at the end of the piece? فى الحيض‎ yl, الرابع‎ 33! 
من كتاب بيان الشرع‎ LEN وهو الثامن من‎ , 1» 6 
fifty-fourth section, on the monthly courses, which is the eighth on mar- 
riage, of The book of the exposition of the Law." Without date. (3) 
Another fragment on the same subject, without title, or the name of the 
author, or date, 

[VIL] الاخيار فى بيوعات الخيار‎ Bl ,كتاب‎ Kitab khasdna 
علب الله‎ fy buyu'dt el-chiydr, |. بع‎ "" The book of the treasury of the good, 
respecting optional sales;” by بن غشان بن‎ das? الله بن‎ dus 
كخيل بن غسان‎ , “Ubdalidh fin-Muhammed Itn-Ghassdn Ibn-Muham- 
med Iim-Ghassdn. The date les been torn off, 

This MS. treats of the Muhammedan laws of trade. 

(VINL] الحايم شفاء الحايم فى شرح بعض الدعايم‎ Ls, 
Kitab tl-hdim shefd e-hdim fy shurh ba'dh ed-da'dim, i. يه‎ * The book of the 
thirsty man, being the thirsty man’s cure, explanatory of'a part of The col- 
umns ;” by النفسى‎ iste! ابو القاسم بن ابراضيم البرادى‎ 5 
Abil-Kitsin «اطلامة ادال‎ £l-Burddy El-Meghraby En-Nefisy. Without date. 

£d-da'dum, i. ce. “ The columns,” is the tithe of a work in verse, on the 
principles of the Muhammedan religion, of which بن النظ‎ dua] 
| عتطلبسال-متامهنا مسصزك , العناتى‎ El Omadny wos theauthor.— 


[IX] The first part الضياء فى القلوب؟ه (القطعة الاولى)‎ OLS 
11100 et-dhigd fy el-kulth, 1. ".ع‎ The book of light in the heart 2 by 


XIX 
note (d, ‘This Manuscript contains, also, an anonymous fragment, 
written by the same hand as the preceding, entitled: فى‎ $du3 
التصر يفا‎ , Nebdhet fy et-tesrif, i.e. “ A fragment on etymology ;" and, 
z 1 i a i. ¥ i as و‎ 2 Pr 

, قصيبلة غى تفسير الرويا : some anonymous verses, entitled‏ ,معان 
Kasidet fy tafeir er-ruyd, ie." A poem on the interpretation of dreams.”‏ 
Neither of these Inst named pieces is dated.‏ 

[UL] شى عسل القران‎ aaa, ul whys, ليع‎ en-nuoli wa 
tafsir shay min ol-Kurda, i.e. “ The book of syntax and an explanation, of 
some portions of the Kurin;" by |.» hy? احبيل بن‎ | cao ابو‎ 
الحدادى‎ dest سان بن‎ , Abi-Nagr جنا اصعلا‎ Muhammed عونا[‎ 
Sedddn fha-Muhammed El-Haddddy. Without date. 

An introduction to the interpretation of the Kunin, قن‎ appears from 
what we read on fol. 1 recto, ofthe MS.: لما فرغت من تصني ف ف كتابى‎ 
الموضم لعلم القران صنفت كتابى هذا منى لولدى ولساير‎ 
وتنبيها على طرقه ومبانيه 1955 على البلخدين والطاعنين‎ 
فى كناب الله‎ , Le. * Having finished composing my book explanato- 
ry of the science of the Kunin, I composed this book for my child and 
other Muslems, intending it to be an introduction to the explanation of 
the Book of God, and its doctrines, and an awakener of attention to its 
precepts and principles, and an answer to heretics and free-thinkers re- 
specting the Book of God.” 


Kitéib et-tertid min ex-eahkth fy hadith Resil Allds, i. e. “The book of arrange- 
ment, from the Sahih, respecting the traditions of the Apostle of God ;” 
by السدراتى‎ sole ابو يعقوب بو سقف ابن ابى ابراهيم بن‎ 
١ نونك , الاباذ‎ Vakib Viieqf اطنط[ مطل‎ fin-Munddy E»-Sedrdty El- 
.فاق‎ Dove A. 11. 1114, or A. D. 1702-2 

A collection of traditions which have come down 
classified necording to the subjects to which they refer. 


[Vo] #فبمه» »ابد , بصيرة الاحكام‎ i.e. “The perception of 


from Muhammed, 


“Vill 






A 1 جع بوت‎ an Antique Stone, with Egyptian figure and Greek 
~ Antiqu “Marble, (a mutilated hand holding fruit, : 
1 1 0 in Measure, copied from Mr, Gliddon 

Copy of the Inscription on the Rosetta Stone, (on rollers.) 

Some Egyptian Parr ‘Drought from Egypt by Dr. ©. Pickering. 

Six copies of an coi ag ea 

babe copies from Poleom's See ea Stone, (on ee 

oroceo case containing Egyptian Linen, from Thebes; 
found on the neck of a mummy. 
Faancis Ganowen, Librarian. 
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ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS. 

By R. P. Wareas, Esq., of Solem, Mnss., late Consul of the .لآ‎ States, 
at Zanzibar, the American Oriental Society has been put in possession of 
fifteen Arabic manuscripts, the contents of which are briefly indicated in 
the following notes drawn from the MSS. themselves and other sources. 

E. E. 8. 


{L] فى اوعام الخواص‎ plea درة‎ , Durret el-ghawweds fy auhdm 
e-khoodss, ic.“ The pearl of the diver, respecting the mistakes of the 
well-born ;" by بن عثبان‎ Oost القاشم بن على بن‎ dust ابو‎ 

امه من نم1 El-Kdsim Jin-'Aly‏ لمعك نوات , الحرير is‏ البصرى 
a El-Barry. Date A. H. 1194, or A. D, 1780—1.‏ لل Othman‏ ملا 

A highly esteemed work on the faults of language of-the higher 
classes, by a celebrated author who died A. H. 515 or 516, according to 
Ibn Khallikan’s Fies des hommes illustres de Plslamisme, ed. De Slane. p. 
.ممع‎ A large extract from this work was published by De Sacy in his 

[IL] An anonymous commentary on the poem rhyming in dm, enti- 
ted: نم30 , آبنية الافعال فى علم التصيف‎ el-af al fy ‘itm et-tay- 
rif, i.e." The grammatical formation of verbs in the science of etymolo- 


Bee os le pe الذيى ضيه بن عبن‎ Tam 


Djemdl ed-din Muhammed Ibn-"Abdalidh Jin-Mdik Ibn-Ham-‏ , خيل الله 
dalidh. Date A. H. 102), or A. D. 1612-13. The author of the work‏ 
commented upon was a distinguished grammarinn, a native of Spain,‏ 
who died A. H. 672. 8 Bibliothecae Bodleinnae Catalogi. 11, 284,‏ 


By Witiuas C. Warens. 
The Parsi Religion, Unfolded and Contrasted with Christianity. By 
John Wilson. Bombay: 1843. 


The tl according to Matthew and Mark, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and three e notary works, in the Mahratta tongue. 
An Ethiopic book. 


By Tae Secaeranies or tue A. B.C. FP. M. 
Genesis, Deuteronomy, the Psalms, adie op peounting & to St. Mat- 
thers Bad Se Arts 4 ‘the Apostles. Jaffna: & vols, 
Proverba in Tamil, sie) their translation into Faglish, By P. Percival. 
Jaffna: 1843. (6 copies, 
Phrase Book In Peenil ond crate Jnffna: 1241. 
A Com nda of Sep 1 fem Bh Jaffna: 1839. 





il He 1841. 
An Abrid getent of Rheuius's Tamil Grammar. Madras: 1838 
The Hindoo Traveller. "Meee: 1829, 
The Epistles to Timothy in'Tamil, Jaffna: 1837. 
Grammar of the Armenton Language. 1835. 

: le. 2 vols, 


'Anediey tar 'Ogeliuer Dvir. Smyrna: 
Scripture Precepts, Hymns, 8 n Simple Qu Questions, and Colloguial Sentences 


1A. 
The Pentateuch nian. Turkish. Smyrna: 1840. 
Ke Kuma await: يفسا‎ Honolulu: 1834. 






Ka Palapala Hemolele. Oahu: 1838, 
Rev. Dr. Hawes’s Sermon before the A. B.C. 1". 21. 1846. 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the A.B. C.F. M. 1846. 





By rue Bequest or Hos. Joux Picxentna, LL. D. 
Reeneil d’Observations et de Mémoires sur l'Egypte Ancienne et 
Moderne, par M. Jomard. 5 vols. 
icra en a Hieroglyphical Dictionary. By Samuel Birch. Part I. 


“Bagpipe Jomerd. Paria: 1&2). 

oe cata acer oar gender مسيم دن‎ ag Paris: 1829. 
Cacri ea An e |’ eptanomide, 

pein aur les sign Numériques des Anciens Egyptiens. 


Etudes et Historiques eur Arabie. Para: 1829. 

Pyramides, Jriental, Hieroglyphes, Inscriptions, Pierre de Ro- 
eettie, ote, 

ge culcsig folly hook, Sor خرصيو‎ py Writing.) 


cain سم‎ pic and Arabi Manon, a. hieroglyphic in- 
poet gy on Cartage) 





XV 
rar de Heim." Mian 16 د‎ ae pis Raat: Par Jacobo 
" Bpecchio ١ 0 © Statistica dell 1 ل‎ det Caselleres 
Conte Jacopo Griterg da Hemsi Geneva: 164. 
ouvelles ‘Inscription en Lettres Sacrées du Monu- 


de Rosette, par le Chevalier Comte Gritberg de Hemsi, 
Cenni Mage اعد‎ + @ + su Asin Centrale, por nese Griberg 


da Hemaii, the 
on — 
ا ظ‎ a 0 r f Nowe te Rev. 
Pres THE Avrnor. 


bead een 
nnen in die Eyroultitche Halbinsel, von Ernst 


Friedrich Moayer. : 1844. 














By toe Aurion, 
Bie ar ee Mavi ar Liat de Blin Alexandria ; 1B45, 


1 | By raz Avrnos. : 

Essai sur 1 Vilistoire de la Philol ie Oriental 

Fe, = 124. ogi een France, par Mi ‘Léon 

By Josrrn Home, Esq., M. P. 

Observations on the Means of Fo ap Mogren Rane di 

Health. By Assistant Surgeon FE. ب‎ Menke Army. ; 
ns on the Means of Preserving the Health of Troops. By 

the same Author. 


ب ءا اك ١١‏ '" 


Puor. Enwann Roninsos, D. D.‏ اا 
»/Reviie de POrient... 3 vols.‏ 


By Paor. E. Rorpiorn. 


Gesonius, Hebriiische Grammatik neu bearbeitet und herauagege 
Von E. Roediger. eet ee ele ee 


By THE AUTHOR. 
sees sas Meccan aes By A. H. Everett; TL. D. 


By Rev, Witttam Anam. 
Report upon Public Instruction in Bengal. Calcutta: 1841. 


By THe AvcrHon. 


Recherches sur les Inscriptions Himyariques de San Khaoriba, Mareb, 
معان‎ pat M. Fo Preenel.. Paris: 1845. oa ier 


XV 


By tnx Bownay Baascn oy rar Roran Astaric Socretr. 


By Messrs. Manpen & Co. Loxnon. 
Selections from the Kur.dn. By Edward William Lane. London: 1843. 


By tee Avrsonr. 


~ Grammaire Pereane de Bee اير اويا م‎ 
revue, corrigée et augmentée, par ملظ‎ Garcin de Tassy. Paria: 


By THe Avrnos. 





Binico-2 coer meg et) rg 

ea py pte is Sica متم‎ ides 
niBse ع ديب سح جام و‎ 

Réponse & Examen mnie Pare Clie par Mons. G. 

Pauthier. tg 


ee indice Since. 1 Sea eR hom Senin em سر‎ 





* ponent of In iva ig بسكا‎ eats par @ . Pauthier. 


ee nie ne sete irae op sal pad 
Scanner, soe or Ni Pauthier, 

Pa ite ees سو‎ Chinow sur lee Ambassades ا‎ atl, 
Te Conn جل وال مسووجية مخطف‎ 

La Collection Géographique de la Bibliothéque Royale. 1845. 


By tHe AvrHon. 


Lettre a M. Ph. Fr. عد قا‎ ek ee ومسا سي ل‎ 
Paris: 1845, = 


par M. Jomard. 
Se pe eg ee eee nnn وو‎ un ancien Tumulus 


phan ماده‎ 
الس‎ cs tos be Vasa aise Deedee, oni M, ل‎ 


By tHe Avrnon. 


‘ By tHe Avrnon, 
pire | Annaliam Libri X. Edidit J. M. E. Gottwaldt 


Li 
By tHe AvrHon. 

A Grammar of the Berber Language. By F. W. Newman. 
By tae AvutTHon. 


Vocabulary of the Names of Places, dc. inthe Empire of Maroeco 
o, Vocstalary of the Names of Pa = 


XIV 


By Rev. Mmox Wiss.ow. 


عط = 





By KR. K. Haronr. 


seats Livres Sucrts de POrient, comprenant le Chou. les Se-c 
les lois de Manou, le Koran de Mahomet, eign ee Pasir 
Paris : 1642. 


ogical Introduction to the History of the Church, Sam- 





By Henar R. Scnooncrarr. 
Notes on the Iroquois, New York: 1846. 


By Rev. Boras Ries, 
New Albanian Alphabet, 
Spelling Book, innew Albanian Characters. By Mr. Nahum Vekylhargg. 


By Rev. 8. F. Janvis, 10: D. 
A Synoptical Table of Egyptian and Sacred History, 


By Hox, shine C. Wixtunor. 


Report of the Exploring ion to the Rocky Mountains in 1842, 
a Oregon and N Cal Hseia in 1849-44.” By Brevet Capa 
J.C. Fremont. Washington: 1 


By Tax Amenican Erayo.ooican Socterr, 


Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, Vol. I. New 
York: 1545, 


By Tar Nattonat [xsrrrvre. 


The First, Second, and Third Bulletins of the Proceedings of the 
National Institute. Washington: 1841-45, 
Discoume on tho Object of the National Institut By Joel R. 


By trae Avrson. 


Chrestomathy. By E.C. Bridgman. Macao: 1840, 


By Tae Roran Asiatrc Socrery or Garat Baitars ann Incas. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, from 1834-44, 


By Jamzs Bran, Esq. 
Ellis’s Madagascar, London: 1833. 2 vols. 
Avdall's History of Armenia. Calcutta: 1827. 2 vols, 





xii 
e Hi evolution of Persia, from the Memoirs of Father 
Bocthor'é Dictionnaire Prine scuba Paris: 1898. 2 vols, 


Book of Numbers, with Rabbinical Commentaries. Amsterdam: 1768. 
Ludolfi Jobi Historia Athiopica, Frankfort: 1781. 








Ry Joux P, Buows. 
A General History of the World, down to the Reign of Sultan Mah- 
I. (in A d, do eign 


moud 
الم‎ Wine of Armenia. (In 
Two, sof hore’ ary of Atm ers 
Knowled ‘dea in aie م‎ 
Powe of | ieee a 
A Pe urkish Voesbn in 
A مهاف جد بطم اد‎ aie Cor 
Hadisi saber & History of the New World (In MS.) 
A Turkish History of قاع‎ (In MS.) 
An Arabic Grammnaz, in‘ i 


By Rew Jostix Peants, D. D. 
A Sano سك‎ (in a MS. sup- 
| to be not fer fram 600 years old. 
The Gospel of Matthew, in Modern 
_ Phe Gospel of John and the Scriptural “Htistoteof, لويم‎ Madera 


"The Pour Gospels, in Modern Syriac. 












By tHe AvtrHonr. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE RECORDS. 





ir the Annnal Meeting of the Amenicas OntesTac Socrett, held at 
the Rooms of the American Academy on the 20th of May, 1846, the 





~~ Resolved, That in the death of the President of this Society, under 
whose auspices it waa founded, and to whom its principal efficiency was 
١ duo, it hus experienced a loss greatly to be deplored; that in review of 
his manifold accomplishments a3 و‎ scholar and philologist, of his untiring 
diligence in the acquisition of knowledge, of his never failing kindness of 
heart and of his ready sympathies with the young student, the community 
«a which hé lived ‘can hardly appreciate the magnitude of its privation; 
that in our personal communications with him as President of this Society, 
and as an earnest well-wisher to its success, we have ever experienced ه‎ 
willingness to further ite objects, a full understanding of the wide extent 
to be included in its labors, and a ready hand to assist according to the 
measure of his time ; that to his name and reputation it is greatly indebt- 
ed ; and that there be communicated to his fumily the warmest sympathic 
of the Society for the loss they have sustained. 
b ) 
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Vv. Al) Manuscripts deposited by authors for publication, or for other 
purposes, #hall be at the disposal of the Board of Directors, 


VI. The admission fee shall be Five Dollars, and the annual assess- 
7 ment Two Dollars; ‘but on the payment at one time of Fifty Dollars, a 
‘ "VIL. Stated incetings of the Society shall be held on the first Wednes- 


| from both of these assessments. 





day of January, July, and October; the place and hour of the meeting 
to be et by the Directors. The Directora may call special 






Vil. SS iecmbers shall form s quorum for transacting business, and 
THREE, to adjourn. 


TX. The Society shall appoint some member to pronounce a discourse 
at the annual meeting. 





vil 
5 ٠ ARTICLE VIL 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. : 
ARTICLE VII 1 
It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate the financial 
concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry into 
effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
superintendence over its affairs. Three Directors at any regular meet- 
ing ehall be a quorum for doing business. 
ARTICLE Ix. 
The annual meeting of the Society shall be held in Boston, during the 
last weekin May, at such time and place as shall be determined by the 
Directors, 





ARTICLE X. 

The Constitution may be amended on recommendation of the Diree- 
tors, by a vote of three-fourths of the membera present at an annual 
meeting. الأبيولة + يا‎ 
ARTICLE XI 
The election of officers and members shall be in all cases by ballot. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society; and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters. 

11. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings 
in a book provided for the purpose, and shall notify the meetings in such 
manner us the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

111. Thé Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investinents, deposits, and payments, ehall be made under the super- 
intendence of the Board of Directors. At the annual meeting he shall 
report the state of the finances, with « brief summary of the receipts and 
payments of the previous year. 

IV. ‘The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to 
the Society, and shall be governed in the discharge of his duties by such 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


eats ORIENTAL SOCIETY; 


ADOPTED APRIL 7, 143. 


ARTICLE 1 9 

This Society shall be called the Awznicay Onmentan 830611 

ARTICLE IL 

The objects contemplated by this Society shall be: 1. The cultivation 
of learning in the Asiatic, African, ond Polynesian Languages. 2. The 
publication of Memoirs, Translations, Vocabularies, and other works re- 
lating to the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian languages, 3. The col- 
lection of a Library. 

ARTIOLE IIL 

To become ao member of the Society, 2 candidate must be proposed 
by the Directors, and must receive the votes of three-fourths of the 
members present at 1 meeting, 

ARTICLE IV. 

Foreigners shall be eligible as Honorary Members, on being proposed 
by the Directora. The votes of three-fourths of the members present, 
at an annual or stated meeting, shall be necessary to their election. 
Foreigners, however, having ه‎ permanent residence in the United States, 
shall be eligible aa members. 

ARTICLE V. 

The Government of the Society shall consist of a President, three Fice 
Presidents, a Corresponding Seeretary, a Recording Seerélary, a Treasurer, 
ن‎ Librarian, and jive Directors, who ehall be annually elected, and such 
elections shal] be made ot the annual meeting, 

ARTICLE VI 

The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the customary duties 

of such officers, and shall be er officio members of the Board of Directors. 
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AN ACT : 
TO INCORPORATE THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of "Representatives, 
in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows : 
in 
SECT. I. 
John Pickering, William Jenks, John J. Dixwell, their asso- 
ciates and successors, are hereby made a corporation, by 
the name of the Amentcan Ontenrat Socrerv, for the 
purpose of the cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, Afri- 
can, and Polynesian languages. 
SECT. 11: 9 
: 


The said corporation is authorized to hold real or personal 
estate, the clear annual income of which shall not exceed 
the sum of three thousand dollars. (Approved by the Gov- 
ernor, March 22, 1843.) ~ 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


“Sometime in August last [1842] an informal meeting 
of a few gentlemen, interested in Oriental Literature, was 
held at the office of John Pickering, Esq. in Boston, to 
consider the practicability and expediency of forming an 
American Oriental Society, After some conversation it was 
decided to make the experiment, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to report a Constitution; and the meeting was ad- 
journed to the 7th of September. A Constitution was ac- 
cordingly reported at the adjourned meeting ; and, after some 
discussion of its details, was recommitted for the purpose of 
introducing some amendments suggested in the course of con- 
versation. The Society was then organized by the choice 
of officers, and proceeded to the election of members. 

“On the 13th of October, a meeting of the Society was 


held, (at the office of John Pickering, Esq. the President, ) 
and the amended Constitution, with a code of By-Laws, was 


reported and accepted. At this meeting additional members 
were elected, and the President of the Society was requested 
to deliver a discourse at the first annual meeting to be held in 
May. 

“An act of Incorporation having been applied for, and 
obtained from the Legislature at the last Session, the first 
meeting of the incorporated Society was held on the 7th of 
April, at the house of J.J, Dixwell, Esq. the Treasurer ; 


the Constitution was re-adopted, with some amendments, 


and the Society was organized under the act by the election 
of officers.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue present publication forms the first number of the 
Journal proposed to be issued by the American Oriental 
Society, which has been lately established in this city. 

The plan and objects of the Society are particularly 
stated in the following Extract froma Report made by a 
Committee of the Society, and in the accompanying Address, 
delivered on the occasion of their first Annual Meeting. 

It should be stated, that the Address was originally in- 
؛‎ tended for the members of the Society only; but afterwards 
a different arrangement was deemed expedient, and a wish 
was expressed that it should be delivered in some place 
open to the public. In consequence of this, a departure 
from the original plan of the Address, in some respects, be- 
came necessary; and some parts of the subject are treated 
in a more popular form, than would otherwise have been the 
ease. ‘This, it is hoped, may be a sufficient apology for any 
portions of it which may not have been expected in an 
Address intended for an association of scholars. 

It should be stated also, that parts of it, which were omit- 
ted in the delivery for want of time, are here retained. 
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